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INHERITANCES WELL DIRECTED. 


Three important elements enter into the formation 
of the human character, namely, heredity, early training 
or discipline, and environment. Writers of biography 
are in the habit of laying great stress on ancestry in 
determining the characteristics of the individual. Un- 
doubtedly hereditary traits go far in the makeup of the 
man. Each specimen of the genus homo is a congeries 
of hereditary traits and strains that really constitute 
the individual as he makes his appear 
ance in the world, but modifications 
are effected by training and environ- 
ment, and sometimes violent depart- 
ures from the original ensemble re- 
sult from contact with obdurate or 
forceful things and influences in the 
journey of life. Left without any 
potent impingements that come of 
the struggle for existence, the adult 
would be but the development of his 
hereditary characteristics, physical 
and mental. Thrust into a world of 
combat, with soul and body trying 
influences, the character becomes more 
or less modified, warped, changed and 
developed away from its heredity. 

In childhood and youth the physi- 
eal and psychical constitution of the 
individual is tender and plastic. It 
is at that stage of development that 
a lasting shape can be given to char- 
acter. By suitable exercise and in- 
durations the osseous frame can be 
solidified, the muscles hardened and 
the digestive organs habituated to a 
healthy action. By well directed 
mental activity the intellect can be 
quickened and its capacity enlarged. 
By the cultivation of the moral sense 
the better impulses can be made to 
dominate in the motives and purposes 
of the individual. But if the child 
or youth be thrown into an environ- 
ment of vicious and demoralizing in- 
fluences, especially if the restraining 
influences of home training be weak, 
vacillating and illy sustained, there 
will be nothing to save the individual 
from going to the bad, save inherited 
traits that may be strong enough to re- 
sist and surmount such evil influences. 

The child is especially fortunate 
who is descended of a sterling ances- 
try and born of an excellent parent- 
age. Coming into life with such ad- 
vantages, the child needs only a 
eareful and thorough training in the 
principles and activities along right 
lines to become a man or a woman 
of character strong enough to with- 
stand besetting evils and shape a suc- 
cessful career. With the right kind of heredity to 
start with, and proper training until the adult 
stage is reached, any after environment, in nine cases 
out of ten, will cause but little change in the character 
of the individual. There may be some aberration at 
times, under severe strain of the moral fiber, but reaction 
is almost sure to follow, like the straightening of a tree 
that is bent by the blast after the passing of the storm. 
All over the civilized world—and even in barbarian lands, 
at times—we find that there are men and women who 
stand like towers of strength amid the ruins of human 
kind. If we knew their origin we should find that they 
inherited harmonious and substantial traits that were 
so built in with the very fiber of their physical and 





moral being that they dominate in all the thoughts, 
motives and activities of their lives. While others fall 
they stand erect; though others fail under stress of en- 
vironment, temptation, passion and inherent vicious 
tendencies, they resist every malevolent shock. Such 
people are the bulwarks of society; and woe to our 
communities when degeneration, indolence, extravagance, 
immorality, dishonesty and a subservieney to pleasure 
and to money as the price of self-indulgence shall sway 
the multitude unchecked by any elect to save them by a 





CLIFFORD JONES MANSFIELD, OF ST. LOUIS. MO. 


One of the Stalwart Figures of the Lumber Trade of the Southwest. 


stalwart, continuous and strenuous striving for the right. 

This brief homily has been suggested by contempla- 
tion of the life of a man who from birth was surrounded 
by conditions favorable to the better life. Springing 
from New England stock of the old school, in a quiet 
Massachusetts village, his parents were. industrious, self- 
respecting and devoted to that form of religion that 
means integrity, purity of life, industry, good order in 
community, and loyalty to God and the country. Not 
ambition nor extravagant living or self-indulgence, nor 
wealth, except that which comes of honest effort, to be 
used wisely for the benefit of the household, the church 
and the worthy poor, was the motive of his parents’ 
lives. They were satisfied to work hard for the ordinary 


comforts of life if in doing so they retained the respect 
of their neighbors and were faithful in the discharge of 
parental duties. Though their religious faith and prac- 
tice was of the old fashioned kind that exacted a strict 
observance of the Sabbath, of church services and general 
conduct in conformity to sobriety and the moral code, 
it was a good discipline for their children; and, say what 
we will in these days of latitudinarian and liberal views, 
the children brought up under the influence of the reli- 
gious and moral life of the old Atlantic states are today the 
steadfast supporters of all that makes 
for good laws, good order in society 
and the well being of state and na- 
tion. It was then only in the order 
of sequence that the man whose rece- 
ord is traced in the following lines 
should exemplify the principles laid 
down in the foregoing paragraphs. 
From the beginning his life has been 
a signal exemplification of thorough- 
ness in every undertaking and an ad- 
mirable illustration of unswerving 
fidelity to the cause of good citizen- 
ship and the fullest performance of 
every duty that has met him in life. 

In portraying the careers of numer- 
ous men who have been engaged in 
the lumber business, none has appar- 
ently reached a more satisfactory 
position, although in his case, evi- 
dently, there were no strivings under 
the incentive of a vaulting or absorb- 
ing ambition. This man went for- 
ward steadily with such work as came 
to his hand, and has been successful 
in each step in his upward course. 
Who could achieve more than that? 
Who should desire to work out any 
better accomplishment ? 

It may be a radical departure from 
the ordinary practice of biographical 
writing to say that the boyhood of a 
man is the most important part of 
his career. In this age we are so 
prone to measure a man’s success in 
figures as to get the idea that his 
being a good citizen at the age of 
40 is of more importance than his 
having been a good son at the age of 
10. Yet he could hardly have been 
the one without being the other. The 
days of youth and training, of acquir- 
ing of experience, ideals and habits 
are really the days which make the 
future success or failure of the, man. 
Biography, therefore, can present no 
more Rictesias chapter than that 
which has to do with the habits, 
ideals and ambitions of the boy. The 
man who has a good deal of the 
boy left in his makeup will not go far 
wrong in his conduct as a man. 
To write the story of the life of Clifford Jones Mans- 
field, secretary and general manager of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., should be a pleasure, 
because his later life reflects so clearly the trend of 
the sterling influences which dominated his youth. 

Clifford Jones Mansfield was born at Montville, Mass., 
among the Berkshire hills of Berkshire county, March 11, 
1861. He came of sturdy New England ancestry, his 
paternal grandfather, Elias Mansfield, having lived to be 
nearly 80 years of age. His father was Edwin O. Mans- 
field, a man of sterling worth, integrity and honesty; 
and his mother was a good woman, Laura Amélia Jones. 
From his father he inherited ideas of strict integrity in 
(Concluded on Page 60.) 
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The race is for the swift— 
Only the brave deserve the fair. 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN OR 
Eternal vigilance wins success, 








PACIFIC COAST TIMBER ? 


but only regular dealers can buy We furnish detailed reports of amount of Stumpage on 
; ; each 2'4, 5 or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
Doors, Windows and Trim from We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all 





estimates made on Western Timber. 
We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which 
have been placed In our hands for sale. 


E. L. Roberts & C O. We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


22nd Street and Union Place, 


Chicago. JAMES D, LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880. ) 


608 Hennen Building, 828 Chamber of Commerce, 507 Lumber Exchange, 1200 Old Colony, 
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We have jist eguinped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now in positior toLill 
orders with the greatest 
Promprness. 
70 this is added the advantage ofr’. 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood ' 
Flooring, where customers do tat’ 
wisi to puechase aSuli car load 
of Flooring. 
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ADVERTISERS. 
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The American Lumberman is 
the only lumber newspaper haying 
a large paid subscription list ! 

The average number of copies 
of the Americam Lumbermam dis- 
tributed weekly during July, Aug- 
ust and September, 13,955! 

This is a circulation more than 
double that of amy other lumber 
newspaper and greater tham the 
combined subscription list of any 
three other lumber papers. 














EXASPERATING FEATURES OF MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


A few years ago when a farmer or someone living in 
a small town yielded to the siren voice of the mail 
order solicitor **Our Mammoth Catalog,’’ the local 
merchant threw the broad mantle of charity over the 
transaction. It was thought that a few experiences 
svon would demonstrate the undesirability of securing 
whatever a customer needed in this manner. So long 
as the mail order houses relied upon their ability to 
couvinee customers of the superiority of their goods or 
the inferiority of their prices the local dealers were 
content with the lion’s share of the business left them. 
rhey were not enraptured with the idea of depleting 
the currency by sending a large portion of the cireu- 
lating medium away from home to buy those articles 
which were carried in stock by the home dealers, but if 
the farmer or the village citizen insisted upon avail- 
ing himself of his undeniable right to supply his wants 
in this way the dealers had nothing mbdre than a 
friendly protest to make. 

It oceurred to some of the ‘‘phenoms’’ acting as 
advertising managers for the mail order houses that 
it would be a good drawing card to point out exactions 
on the part of the local merchant. This brilliant idea 
proved a mobile one as well. The mail order houses 
always have asserted that their prices are much lower 
than those asked by the local merchants, and it was 
un easy step from this unproven assertion to the con- 
clusion that the local dealer was mixed up in some 


kind of a monopoiy or trust. This idea was blazoued 
abroad with all the vigor characteristic of the modern 
advertiser. It was ‘‘played up’’ in every conceivable 
manner. The idea was to alienate the affections of the 
buyer and to sever the friendly relations existing be 
tween him and his local dealer. 

The course adopted by the mail order house 
brought about two results. It convinced a few peopla 
that the local merchant was a robber and unworthy of 
patronage or confidence in any way, and it had the 
effect of crystallizing the dealers’ attitude of toler- 
ance toward the mail order houses into active opposi 
tion. This opposition has manifested itself in various 
ways and as soon as it become effective those instru- 
mental in starting the trouble immediately rushed to 
the courts with the ery ‘‘we are being persecuted, 
protect us.’’ 

No other action on the part of the mail order con 
cerns illustrates more forcibly their utter selfishness, 
and also their inability to meet fair competition or 
opposition conducted in accordance with their own 
ideas of tie methods which should be adopted to 
secure trade. Of course, the attitude of the mail 
order houses on these questions does not stand as a 
monument to their fairness. It may, however, prove 
good advertising. The public usually is with the 
under dog, and the mail order concerns are doing their 
utmost to prove they are the under dog in this scrap. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HARDWOOD MILLS’ CURTAILMENT OF CUT. 


A combination of peculiar conditions is causing a 
general shutting down of the hardwood mills in the 
Mississippi valley below St. Louis and Cairo. © Particu- 
larly in the cotton producing districts is this true. Our 
St. Louis correspondent says that one by one the mills 
are involved in the general curtailment of hardwood 
production. Heroie attempts have been made by the 
proprietors to operate their plants with some degree of 
regularity. First, night shifts were abandoned and the 
day shifts in many cases were kept on in a partial and 
broken way only. Recently the fires are being drawn 
and the mills boarded up in preparation of a long sea- 
son of idleness. 

All this stagnation has been caused by an almost 
total lack of cars in which to send lumber to market. 
In the absence of shipping facilities the majority of 
mill concerns*can not continue to saw lumber and pile 
up stock. Especially is this so in the present state of 
the money market. The operators must realize on their 
output and can not do it unless they can ship. 

The railroads very lately have served notices that all 
box cars must be turned over to the cotton shippers. 
There are state laws requiring the railroads to handle 
the cotton crop promptly. Orders have been issued that 


all available flat cars must be held for the transporta- 
tion of logs. It has been decreed that coal cars must 
be reserved for the shipment of coal. To make the 
restrictive policy more like an embargo an order has 
gone forth that cars must not be taken off the lines of 
the owning company. So much for the transportation 
feature of the situation contributing to the general shut 
down. 

Another embarrassing factor is the diversion of work- 
men to the cotton fields. Planters visit mill points and 
entice away the crews by offering attractive wages and 
other allurements, such as rides to the fields, good grub, 
prizes for good pickings ete., which are ‘‘ fetching’’ to 
the colored men. With no transportation, with fleeing 
logging and mill hands, there is nothing left for the 
operator but to stop running for the time being. This 
seems like hard lines to the manufacturer, but it may 
work out a good result in the end. Curtailment of out- 
put will relieve the market of surplus and cause a strong 
reaction in prices. While this will be good for the 
market and will please the wholesalers and the well 
financed manufacturers it will not much help the smaller 
mill men who depend on steady shipments to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 





IMPROVEMENT IN DEMAND FOR HARDWOODS. 


Consumers of hardwoods have had very little to 
interfere with their trade this year. Supplies of 
rough lumber suitable for their needs have been 
obtainable and steady values have made it possible 
both for the hardwood producer and the consumer to 
carry on their affairs without hesitation. Orders have 
been placed whén opportunity presented, there being 
no delay on account of the possibility of the stock 
being offered on better terms later. The hardwood 
market has been and continues to be in good shape. 
This characterization may be extended so as to apply 
to everyone concerned in the production and the use 
of hardwoods, from the timber cutters to the concerns 
selling manufactured products such as furniture, desks 
and office appliances at retail and in distributing simi- 
Jar product of various kinds. 

Recently Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, made 
» tour of the principal cities in the north and east and 
as a result of his observations he says stocks in the 
hands of retailers are below normal and have been 
for some time. Many of these operators will require 
large quantities of lumber within a few months if 
their affairs are to be continued on the present scale. 


Among the woods in great demand are No. 1 and better 
poplar, high grade plain oak, and No. 1 common quar 
tered oak, both red and white. Hickory and oak suit 
able for use by the vehicle manufacturers are in de- 
maud. Those engaged in this trade state that stocks 
of vehicle dimension stock are far from satisfactor) 
and that the market isin condition to absorb a very 
large output of such material. ; 

The box factories throughout the country are being 
operated at their full capacity and daily are eating up 
hundreds of thousands of feet of low grade stock iu 
both hard and softwoods. The box trade for the last 
eighteen months has given stability to prices of low 
grade poplar, cottonwood, gum and basswood and also 
has afforded an outlet for much yellow and white pine 
of mixed quality. . 

Reports from large centers show a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for car oak. Many operators 
elaim that the railroads are buying a great deal more 
material than they care to have known generally. In 
other words, it is argued that they are endeavoring to 
create an impression of dull business with the possible 
hope and intention of being able to buy to better 
advantage. 
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HEMLOCK PRODUCERS SEE 


‘The indications are that the hemlock producers of 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, without any ‘‘com- 
bination in restraint of trade’’ will, during the season 
now opening, restrict their input of logs to a consider- 
able extent. They will do this in an individual capacity 
and without any intended concert of action, because they 
consider it a wise policy in view of present conditions 
and the probabilities for next year. 

It is a well known fact that the demand for hemlock, 
as in respect to all other kinds of lumber, has fallen off 
during the summer and fall so far, and that prices have 
receded in some degree. Hemlock in the midwestern 
distributive field has had to meet the competition of 
weak priced southern pine, so that the present outlook 
is not encouraging to a heavy input of logs. This is the 
more obvious because of the high prices that have to be 
paid for supplies and labor, though both may decline 
as the season advances. The jobbers are asking higher 
figures a thousand feet for putting in logs than the 
mill operators think is justified in the present state of 
the lumber market. Altogether it seems to some of the 
more extensive manufacturers that the’time has come to 
pause, clear up old stocks, permit the market to become 
relieved and wait for the financial clouds, evidently to 
be of short life, to roll by. 

It is plainly evident that it would be unwise to go on 
augmenting the log supply as has been dene for the last 
two or three years. It is especially unwise unless the 
cost of cutting and delivering at the mills can be re- 
duced. There must be some scaling down in the cost 


THE NECESSITY FOR RESTRICTING THEIR INPUT OF LOGS. 


of labor, for one thing. Wages at $26 to $40 a month 
are scarcely compatible with present prices of hemlock 
lumber, but the only way to secure a readjustment is to 
limit operations until men shall be willing to work for 
less. It is perhaps not supposed that wages will go 
back to $18 to $22, as in former times, but it is felt 
that there must be some letting down of the extreme de- 
mands of woodsmen, especially since a large percentage 
of them are unfitted by experience or disposition to do 
a fair woodsman’s work. 

A feature of the present attitude of the operators is 
the desire to avoid tying up money in slow moving and 
unprofitable stock. By restricting the input of logs and 
the resultant output of lumber the millmen will not have 
to draw upon their surpluses so heavily or call on the 
banks for so much money as would be necessary if they 
were to put in the usual stock of logs. This is an im- 
portant matter in view of the present state of the mar- 
ket and financial situation. The bankers have advised 
all manufacturers to moderate their operations to the 
new condition of things, and to borrow no more money 
than will be absolutely necessary to conduct their busi- 
enss on safe lines. The advice of bankers is to venture 
nothing beyond what is absolutely safe—to eliminate the 
speculative feature so far as possible. As applied to 
lumbermen this policy should take the form of restric- 
tion in logging and the production of lumber. 

Several of the leading hemlock operators in the Me- 
nominee country and some in the Wisconsin valley will 
make curtailment effective by stopping the night run- 


ning of their mills. Some will shut down their own 
logging camps and let no contracts to jobbers unless at 
considerable reduction ‘of cost a thousand. 

One leading operator in the Green bay district has 
already given orders covering these features, and others 
are taking about the same course. In the single in 
stance referred to the concern has a supply of logs at 
the mill that will be sufficient to begin next season’s 
sawing, and is satisfied to let time run along without 
making much effort to increase the log supply. Possibly 
before the logging season ends prospects may clear up so 
as to render it advisable to put in more logs than now 
intended; but at present the policy is to move slowly 
and let events settle future action. 

The lumbermen of the north felicitate themselves be- 
cause they are not under the necessity of marketing their 
lumber as fast as it is produced. In respect to hem 
lock it can safely remain in pile until the market is 
ready to receive it. Owing to the character of the wood 
and climate hemlock can remain in pile at the mills for 
many months, which is different from the situation at 
the south, where accumulated stocks are a burden to the 
producers. In respect to hemlock it is a mere matter of 
financial equipment to hold the lumber. By restricting 
the input of logs those on hand can be cleaned up in 
manufacture, the operating concerns can have time to 
sell off their lumber and in the spring there will be 
such a clearance of surpluses and such a moderate in 
vestment in unconverted raw material that the business 
as a whole will be in a healthy condition. 





COAST LUMBER SHIPPERS ADOPT MEANS FOR FUTURE PROTECTION. 


It is evident from the action taken by the lumber 
and shingle manufacturers of Washington and Oregon 
that they intend to protect themselves in every way 
possible against future entanglements growing out of 
the advance in rates. New terms of sale have been 
adopted which inelude the following paragraph: 


In case this freight rate or any portion thereof, or 
other railroad or transportation charge paid by the 
buyer, shall at any time be declared unauthorized or 
illegal, the claim therefor and the amount thereof 
shall be and remain the property of the seller. 

Lumbermen of the northwest evidently desire to profit 
by the experience of the southern pine men in their 
tight against the imposition of a higher rate. After 
the 2-vent advance cases had been carried through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, up to and through 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and a verdict 
favorable to the complainants rendered, some question 
arose as to who was entitled to the refund of the 
illegal charge. By making this stipulation in advance 
the northwestern operators have taken a step which will 
prevent any similar controversy. It is of course well 
known and should be appreciated by all that if the 


manufacturers had not taken up the fight against 
the inerease in rates no one would have done so and 
inasmuch as the consumers are to be benefited in the 
future by reason of the lower rates they should not 
protest against the arrangement indicated in the new 
terms of sale. 

Another matter of vital importance that the Jum- 
bermen of the northwest have taken up is the appli- 
cation of a recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which declares that the rate in effect at 
the time freight is tendered for transportation shall be 
the only legal rate chargeable for moving such ship- 
ment. A form of letter is being sent out by the use 





A SAFE GUIDE. 


lL great many yellow pine men have 
expressed approval of the curtailment 
idea advocated by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The most emphatic indorse- 
ment that can be given is for the individ- 
ual to follow the policy outlined. 











of which a record may be kept of the quantity of 
lumber and shingles it is desired to ship and also the 
number of box or flat cars required to Joad the stock. 
A form of notice also has been prepared, to be attached 
to the bills of lading showing that the shipments were 
tendered for transportation prior to October 31, 1907, 
and that cars in which to load the stock were -ordered 
from the railroad company. 

By this means the lumber and shingle shippers of 
the northwest will go far toward protecting the orders 
they now have on hand. In the conduct of this case 
it is readily to be seen that lumbermen by meaus of 
the precautions taken stand to benefit by the experience 
of others who have been involved in a similar contro 
versy in regard to rates. 

Several weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed 
out the desirability of lumbermen protecting themselves 
by insisting that all lumber and shingles ready for 
shipment be carried forward by the railroads at the 
old rates and under the old terms. To do this it was 
necessary to make formal requisition for cars in which 
to load the stock and this suggestion has been taken 
up and acted upon by those who are directing the fight. 





SALIENT POINTS BROUGHT OUT IN THE HEARING OF THE CAR STAKE COMPLAINT. 


Since the first hearing of the car stake complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission last March 
the railroads have been actively investigating the ques- 
tion, and at the hearing which closed last week at 
Washington, D. C., they produced a great deal of testi- 
mony, much of which is fully as favorable to the 
lumberman as it is to the railroads. The conten- 
tion of the railroad officials has been that the lumber 
companies were in the habit of using lumber for car 
stakes which was useless for any other purpose, and 
which was practically without value, and they have held 
that the cost of the car stakes to the lumber com- 
panies was merely nominal, and, therefore, that no 
burden was put upon the lumbermen by compelling them 
to furnish their own stakes. 

The testimony introduced by the railroad attorneys 
and given by railroad men who have made a thorough 
investigation of this subject was, almost without excep- 
tion, favorable to the lumbermen. All the testimony 
thus given showed that at the minimum price placed 
on lumber, with a reasonable allowance for labor and 
other materials, the cost of railroad stakes to the lum- 
bermen was the same, if not more than that which was 
charged by the railroads whén it became necessary to 
replace stakes on cars which were shipped on their lines. 

A number of roads have recently issued new and more 
stringent rules regarding the staking of lumber ears, 
largely increasing the cost to lumbermen. Among these 
roads may be mentioned the Pennsylvania system. J. 
Krause, foreman of car inspection of the Pittsburg 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad, was on the stand 
a number of times during the recent hearing, and was 
called upon to identify a number of letters which he or 
his subordinates had written to the Babeock Lumber 


Company, Ashtola, Pa., relative to the alleged failure 
of that company to stake lumber cars in accordance with 
the new rules. The new-rules of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road require that three pairs of 3x4 inch hardwood 
stakes must be placed to each pile of» lumber which 
varies from eight to twenty feet in length. Lumber 
less than eight feet long must be loaded in box or stock 
cars. These letters, which were put in evidence, show 
that in many instances this rule was not strictly adhered 
to by the lumber company, and in all such cases the 
railroad had placed the proper stakes in the cars, and 
had made a charge for them in the manifest. One of 
these letters is dated February 1, 1907, in which the fol- 
lowing is stated: First, that five of the stakes used on 
a certain car are too small, and that these stakes were 
replaced at a cost of $1.75, which was added to the 
manifest. In a similar case four oak stakes were 
replaced on another car at a cost of $1.42, which was 
added to the manifest. In this letter the attention of 
the lumber company is called to the fact that it had not 
been adhering to the rules made by the railroad com- 
pany, so far as staking cars was concerned. 

On February 15, as stated in another letter, three 
vak stakes were replaced at a cost of $1.05 by the 
railroad company. On February 15 one oak stake was 
replaced at a cost of 35 cents, which was added to the 
manifest. On January 19 $1.05 was charged the same 
company for seven stakes furnished by the railroad 
company. The letter explains that the reason more were 
not charged for was that a number of the stake pockets 
had been lost from the car at the time it left the yard. 
On January 19 hemlock stakes were removed from a 
carload of lumber, and nine oak stakes put in their 
place, for which $1.25 was charged. On January 29 


locust, hickory and maple stakes which were not as 
large as the railroad people thought they should be 
were taken out, and eight oak stakes were put in their 
place, at a cost of $2.80. On January 29 five oak stakes 
were put on a car at a cost of $2.08. 

A number of other letters were shown which indi 
cated that the railroad company was in the habit of 
making charges varying from 25 to 35 cents for each 
stake which it considered as conflicting with its rules 
for staking. All this was done in spite of the con 
tention of the railroad officials that the lumber used in 
car stakes was practically without value. The attor 
neys for the Car Stake Complaint Committee were glad 
to have this evidence admitted, and took the stand that 
if a car stake was worth 25 to 35 cents to a railroad 
cgmpany it should be worth that amount to the saw mill 
or lumber company which shipped the ear. The attor 
neys for the railroad, on the other hand, and the railroad 
officials claimed that the charges as mentioned in the 
letters in evidence were not entirely for the cost of the 
car stakes, but were partly for labor used in putting 
them in. It was claimed by the lumbermen that if this 
labor is valuable to the railroads the same labor is just 
us valuable to the lumbermen. 

Evidence produced by the railroads, and which was 
welcomed by the lumbermen present, was that of W. 8. 
R. Parker, commercial agent of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe railway. Since the hearing in March Mr. 
Parker has spent a great deal of time among the saw 
mills of western Louisiana and eastern Texas investi 
gating the question of car stakes and their cost. His 
testimony was extremely favorable to the contentions of 
the lumbermen’s Car Stake Complaint Committee. He 
testified that he had visited a number of the mills in 
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that section, and the owners of all of them agreed that 
the minimum value for the grade of lumber used in car 
stakes by their mills was $18 a thousand feet, board 
measure. He produced his memoranda from the various 
mills, but insisted on stating that in many instances he 
had found that the Texas mills were using car stakes 
cut from slabs or culls, which were practically worth- 
less in the lumber trade. He admitted, however, that at 
least 70 percent of the stakes used in that section of 
the country were sawed on at Jeast three sides, and said 
that this sawing would require considerable labor. In 
the evidence of Mr. Parker he said that he asked the 
owners of the mills of the Industrial Lumber Company 
resident at Beaumont, Tex., for an estimate of the 
cost of car stakes to them. They estimated the cost 
of lumber, as stated, at $18 a thousand feet, and said 
that about 168 feet, board measure, was used in a 
12-stake car. This would give a cost of $3.02 for 
the stakes on each car for the lumber alone, and the 
labor was estimated at 30 cents and the nails used at 


6 cents. For an 8-stake car 112 feet, worth $2.01, was 
used. Twenty cents was allowed for labor and 4 cents 
for nails, making a total of $2.25. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company gave an estimate 
of $3.50 for a 12-stake car, and $2.32 for an 8-stake 
ear. The McShane Lumber Company gave an estimate 
of 186 feet for an 8-stake car, as they used two strips 
running sideways with the stakes on each car shipped. 
This brought the cost up to about $3.80. 

This testimony was produced by the railroads them- 
selves, and indicates that even allowing the minimum 
cost for lumber used it costs the saw mills from $2.75 
to $3.80 for staking a car. In the argument in the case, 
which will be held in about sixty days, the attorneys 
for the lumbermen’s Car Stake Complaint Committee 
will contend that there is no reason why this cost 
should not be borne by the railroads instead of by the 
lumbermen. They say that in other lines of business 
the railroads, in order to be able to get the freight, are 
willing to make even greater concessions, and the lum- 


bermen of the entire country believe that if other 
freight is given these concessions by the railroads in 
the special preparation of cars the lumber business 
should not be discriminated against. 

The evidence which both the saw mill men and the 
railroad officials themselves have given should be suffi- 
cient to prove ta the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the furnishing of car stakes is not only an unjust 
burden on the lumbermen of the country, but at the 
same time results in the cutting down of their legiti- 
mate profits to a considerable extent. 

The furnishing of permanent metal stakes by the 
railroads, although it would constitute a large initial 
expense, would relieve the lumbermen of this expense 
on every car of lumber shipped, and would put them on 
an equality with shippers of other commodities who 
are not required to make additions to the ears furn- 
nished them by the railroads and thereby to furnish a 
part of the equipment which logically the railroads them- 
selves should furnish entirely. 





FINAL ANALYSIS OF THE PORTLAND DOORWAY CONTROVERSY AND CONTENTIONS FOR IT. 


Attorneys Griffith and Ashton, of Seattle, Wash., have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a reply brief to 
that of the Northern Pacific, Oregon Railroad & Navigation, 
Oregon Short Line and the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
panies, and to the brief of the intervenors, the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in the case 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. against the Northern Pacific Railway Company et al. 

In this reply brief attention is called to the fact that 
the defendants in their briefs assume that this action has 
been instituted by reason of the failure of the Northern 
Pacitic and Great Northern Railway Companies to handle 
the lumber products of western Washington during the last 
winter. Such is not the fact, although the conditions during 
the winter of 1906-7 were relatively more unbearable than 
those of preceding years. The evidence is to the effect that 
insufficient transportation facilities have existed for the last 
ten years, Wut that they have been acute and constant 
throughout the year for the last two years. Further than 
this, the great purpose and object of this action has always 
heen to open one of the great cities of the Pacific coast to 
through railway traffic. 

Ilow long would the commission or the public tolerate 
cither Boston, New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, being 
closed in such a way that all traffic originating on the 
Atlantic coast could not pass through either of those cities, 
but must be confined to the lines directly reaching with 
thelr own rails the point of origin of such traffic? Propor- 
tionately as great an injustice is now being done to the 
ace northwest by maintaining a closed gateway at Port- 
land as that which would result to the lake and middle 
states by the closing of the great Chicago gateway. The 
lines terminating at Puget sound, with their connections, 
are in the hands of Mr. Hill and his associates as the domi 
nant rulers thereof. Those terminating at Portland are in 
the hands of Mr. Harriman and his associates as the domi- 
nant rulers thereof. Each one can insure and perpetuate 
the right of his company to the long haul by keeping this 
gateway closed and declining to enter the territory of the 
other. This condition has prevailed ever since northwestern 
America came into the railroad world. The natural re- 
sources of this section of the country, coupled with the 
discovery of gold in Alaska, have created such an unusual 
srowth during the last ten years that this closed gateway 
has become an actual stagnation to the development com- 
mercially of the entire northwest and particularly of Oregon, 
as well as the state of Washington. This entire controversy 
in its final analysis comes down to just this: The Hill 
lines leave the lumber products in Washington to be hauled 
when and as they wish, knowing they can not get away. 
The Harriman lines do the same in Oregon. In the mean- 
time, the affairs of the foreign people, such as the Japanese 
and Chinese, and all other oriental traffic, are promptly 
attended to and taken across the country in ten or fourteen 
days, while the lumbermen are fortunate if they have their 
freight moved in half as many months. Other large and 
general commodites, such as wheat, are in the same condi- 
tion, because the railroads have an absolute grip upon and 
control over such commodities in thefr respective territory. 
Kivery wholesale and retail merchant in Washington and 
Oregon is in the same situation so far as dispatch is con- 
cerned, 

This entire controversy, therefore, in its final analysis 
condenses itself into the question as to whether the people 
of the United States shall enjoy actual and real competi- 
tion in the Pacific northwest, or whether the entire country 
shall continue under an assumed, formal or nominal com- 
petition and nothing more. The railways admit the condi- 
tions, and tell us squarely that they do not want them 
disturbed, otherwise they will be compelled to shorthaul 
their greatest commodity and source of profit, lumber. 
Now, what situation would be created by the opening of 
the Portland gateway with a through route and a rate 
equitable to all railroads concerned? It can not be denied 
that the present passive and make believe competition will 
become active and real. Lumber, the great eastbound prod- 
uct from the coast, would then be taken care of by the 
Hill lines in their territory, and by the Harriman lines in 
their territory, and it would be given the same percentage 
of preference as other eastbound commodities, notably those 
originating in the orient and other transpacific points. This 
would necessarily follow, otherwise the Oregon lines would 
obtain the long haul which naturally belongs to the Wash- 
ington lines, and the Washington lines would obtain the 
long haul which naturally belongs to the Oregon lines. The 


fear and misgivings of the Oregon lumbermen are more 
imaginary than real, for the reason that if the Portland 
gateway shall be opened, it will stand to reason that they 
can get more relief from three transcontinental railways 
than they now obtain from one. It also stands to reason 
that the Washington lumbermen will obtain more relief 
from three transcontinental railways than they now obtain 
from two. The Oregon lumbermen will be the gainers just 
two to One as against the Washington lumbermen. This, 
of course, assumes that the commission has the power, which 
it has, to take the broad view, to the end that the remedy 
may be applied for the benefit of all concerned. Three water 
pipes will take water from a tank quicker than one, even 
if each pipe is being constantly run to its full capacity and 
the tank is being constantly supplied. The so called car 
shortage and the various trials, tribulations and complaints 
of shippers in the northwest will be diminished to a re- 
markable degree and many of them will almost vanish the 
moment this section of the country has actual and real 
competition. Fifteen years ago when the late Justice Field 
wrote his opinion in Oregon Short Line vs. Northern Pacific, 
51 Fed. 465, conditions were vastly different in this region 
from what they are today. Our Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was then in its embryonic state. The masterpiece 
of beneficent legislation contained in section 15 of the act 
had not then been conceived and formulated by the mind 





HOW TO DO IT. 


Unquestionably the best way to cut 
off the undesirable surplus of lumber ts 
to stop the jaws of the mulls that are 
turning it out. If one side only of a 
wo-band mill is operated, or if both 
sides are operated three days out of the 
week, the desired result will be obtained. 











of man. Railways in those days were seeking business. 
Today the railways boldly tell us that they do not like to 
open gateways, nor to increase their cars nor motive power, 
nor other transportation facilities in any greater ratio than 
they are now increasing them for the reason that through 
their official heads they are of the opinion that the present 
era of prosperity can not continue. Who has created them, 
the solons or the prophets of the land? By what right or 
law can a railroad make the public carry the burden during 
the peak of its traffic load which is now constant and 
unvariable? The drygoods man, the grocery man and all 
others engaged in providing mankind with the necessaries 
of life are compelled to carry -a stock sufficient to meet the 
demands of the public; they are also compelled to carry on 
their shelves from season to season goods and stock for 
which there is no demand during the season in which they 
rest idle. There is no public duty upon the merchant to 
supply the wants of mankind. He may curtail his stock or 
go out of business entirely if he pleases. It is different 
with a common carrier. ‘The carrier owes a duty to the 
public and that duty is commensurate with the necessities 
and reasonable business requirements of the people who 
have a right to demand such public duty. Should not a 
railway carrier, therefore, be required to at least assume 
an equal burden with that of the merchant or others en- 
gaged in making profits from the patronage and necessities 
of the public? The three great essentials of this world are 
food, raiment and transportation. The latter, under modern 
conditions and the intensely strenuous era in which we 
live, is almost as necessary as the two former. Yet, under 
the policy of our laws as administered prior to the 1906 
amendments to the interstate commerce act, the shippers 
were practically powerless to make any profitable effort for 
the purpose of compelling the common carriers of the land 
to at all times maintain themselves when the lAw says they 
must, namely, where they can meet all lawful demands 
upon them at all seasons and under all conditions within 
the control of man. 

If complainants are not entitled to the relief as prayed 
for, let the commission establish such a joint rate as in its 
wisdom may be considered just. It is untenable for counsel 
representing the Union Pacific or others to argue that be- 
cause a definite request has been made applicants must 
confine themselves hard and fast to the term thereof. In 


every action or proceeding at law or in equity, positive and 
certain requests or demands are made. The complainant, 
however, frequently and generally is awarded or decreed less 
than he desires. Complainants do not make this statement 
as in any way discounting or weakening their position, but 
solely that the commission may understand that they are 
not arbitrarily demanding that they receive a whole loaf 
or no bread. It is absolutely admitted upon the entire 
record that there is a considerable reach of territory in 
Utah, Nevada, western Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho which 
is absolutely debarred from the red shingles of Puget sound. 
It is also conceded that this product does not in any manner 
conflict ‘with the Oregon lumbermen. It is also conceded 
that the various dealers in the region referred to are seek- 
ing and are very anxious to obtain such shingles. This is 
a quota of relief which it would seem from the testimony 
should be immediately given. As to the entire relief prayed 
for, it may be that the commission will consider it more 
prudent and less likely to produce an injury to any of the 
claimed various conflicting interests to pursue a policy of 
awaiting results of the efforts testified to for the purpose 
of relieving existing conditions. It is only about ninety 
days from the time at which an official of the road stated 
that the Northern Pacific would be enabled to handle the 
entire traffic that might be offered to it. As to the relief 
to be expected from the extension of the Harriman lines to 
the Sound, it is claimed that this will not afford any relief 
during the period of life of any order the commission might 
make, as it will be possibly two years before these exten- 
sions will be in working order. Attention is also called to 
the fact that the promised relief by the North Bank road 
should be available by the first of next year, and if it were 
the decision of the commission that it would be wisest to 
wait and see what measure of relief would be afforded by 
these promised betterments, the clients would be advised 
to do so, but it is against the opinion of the attorneys that 
these promises will be kept or that the roads will be in 
any better position to keep them then than they are now. 

While it is not contended that in order to obtain necessary 
relief any railway should be compelled to send its cars from 
its own lines into a territory where it has no lines, yet it 
is contended that the numerous cars of such line in the 
territory of origin should be required to bear and carry 
products destined over and to points within the reach of 
the line to which such cars belong. 

It is further contended that under the law governing com- 
mon carriers as it exists in America and under the terms 
of the interstate commerce act, a through route means 
that a car loaded at the point of origin of the load shall be 
hauled to its destination over such through route, regardless 
of whether the car is the property of the company owning 
the line at that point of origin or not; that such is the 
system under which railways operate today, and that it is 
the business and legal duty of the initial carrier to see that 
the car in which it is transported is duly returned to its 
owner, or properly accounted for in the car balances be- 
tween the carriers concerned. This is sustained by law, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States has never de- 
cided otherwise. 

A very large part of the reply brief is made up of criti- 
cisms of the testimony and figures relied upon by the 
defendants and the intervenor, and the conclusion is made 
that the whole defense against the petition is not very 
clearly stated nor strongly maintained and the matter of 
alleged inconvenience appears to rest on the contention that 
the adverse traffic conditions are but sudden and fleeting. 
and that Spokane and Silver Bow routes are reasonable and 
vatisfactory, and that there is little or no demand for their 
products, including shingles, in the territory directly tribu- 
tary to the new route. The commission is asked to examine 
the testimony offered on each of these points, especially in 
the following particulars: I. That conditions have been of 
long standing. 2. That Spokane and Silver Bow are not 
reasonable and satisfactory routes, and for a long time have 
been practically closed. 3. That there is a great market 
for these lumber products, especially shingles, in the terri- 
tory directly affected by the proposed route. 

It is submitted that there are no valid objeetions against 
the establishment of the through route desired, and it is 
believed that such a route would make matters much better 
than they are at the present time, and that if Portland is 
opened at once, by order of the commission, for the free 
course of all business, simple justice would be done to the 
public and to the complainants, and that both Oregon and 
Washington lumbermen would be benefited. 
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PROPOSED ADVANCE OF PACIFIC COAST LUMBER RATES 


Those who have followed closely the history of the 
attempt of the railroads to advance the rates on 
forest products from producing points on the Pacific 
coast to central markets will not be surprised at the 
outeome of the first encounter between the railroads 
und the lumbermen. ~The procedure in this case has 
heen very similar to that in the celebrated 2-cent 
advance on yellow pine controversy and is like it in 
the one further and more gratifying respect that 
the lumbermen scored a victory at the first encounter. 

Judge Hanford elaimed jurisdiction for his court 
and, after hearing the answer of the defendants to 
the petition of the lumbermen for an _ injunction, 
granted the request of the shingle and lumber man- 
ufacturers. Associated with Judge Hanford in the 
hearing was Judge Wolverton, before whom a similar 
suit was heard Thursday, at Portland, Ore. Judge 
Wolverton concurred in the decision of Judge Han- 
ford, and stated from the bench that his findings 
in the Oregon ease would be identical with those in 
the suit for an injunction brought by the lumber and 
shingle producers of Washington. 

The injunction is to continue in foree until the 


merits of the controversy shall have been determined 


py the Interstate Commerce Commission. The writ is 
so worded as to give relief only to parties to the 
complaint, but provision is made whereby anyone ad 
versely affected by the increased rates on forest prod- 
uets may intervene. 

One curious feature of the first encounter between 
the contending factions is the action by the court, 
which, while an out and out victory for the lumber 
men, reverses the method of procedure in the Tift 
case. It will be recalled that Judge Spear in the 
hearing at Atlanta after claiming jurisdiction for his 
court dismissed the injunction in order that the rail- 
road companies might put the rates into effect and 
thus give opportunity to have the matter investigated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The rail 
roads against which the suit was brought were re- 
quired to give bond to reimburse the lumbermen for 
the excess charged for transporting lumber in the 
event they secured a favorable decision in the court 
of last resort. 

Judge Hanford ruled that the advanced rates should 
be charged but not collected and that the lumbermen 
should exeeute the customary indemnifying bend. 


Lumber shippers doubtless will be concerned in the 


CONDITIONALLY ENJOINED. 


methods to be employed whereby the shipments will 
be billed out at the’new rates and yet freight charges 
collected in accordance with the schedule’ heretofore 
effective. A matter as important as this hardly will 
be left to the discretion of the railroad officials and 
the court of its own motion probably will enter some 
sort of order preseribing the system to be employed. 
Whatever the method adopted it will be adequate to 
meet and protect the interests of both parties. 
According to telegraphic advice from the west those 
who have directed the fight against the advance in 
rates are not surprised at the outcome of the hearing 
before Judge Hanford. They have been thoroughly 
convinced of the justice of their cause and of the 
necessity for protection against the advance, not as a 
matter of retaining for themselves an additional profit 
but to safeguard the vast industry with which they 
are identified. They have claimed from the begir.aimng 
that this is a fight for life. They have made a tior 
ough study, not only of their own side of the case 
but of the railroad situation, and while they do not 
express a great deal of astonishment at Judge Han 
ford’s decision it certainly has been a matter of deep 


vratification to them. 





PRONOUNCEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION CONFERENCES. 


The conference held in Chicago last week and briefly 
reported in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was remarkable in the scope and thoroughness of its 
discussions, in the variety of the elements concerned, 
and in the fact that so many people representing such 
diverse interests and some of them so antagonistic in 
their habits of thought and attitude toward public ques- 
tions should come together with substantial unanimity 
on « broad and comprehensive platform. Perhaps be- 
cause the platform was broad and did not go too 
closely into details was one reason for the happy result. 
In that platform can be found solutions for the leading 
questions affecting our industries and commerce which 
have been occupying of late so much of the public 
attention. 

Some features of this platform, the text of which 
is given herewith, stand out with special prominence. 
Kirst, perhaps, is the recognition of the fact that con- 
ditions change and that laws should and must change 
with them. The Sherman antitrust act was an experi- 
ment. It resulted in a certain amount of good, but 
it was also found to be unjust and oppressive in some 
of its applications. Railroad legislation has been to a 
certain extent experimental, and it is found that the 
only menace of regulation is the conflict between the 
states and the nation and a tendency with some of the 
states toward unjust and oppressive laws. 

Combinatious among railroads for legitimate railroad 
purposes are not only for their benefit but for the 
henefit of the people, and combinations of business 
interests which do not involve monopoly are also found 
to be frequently of public benefit. Therefore the con- 
ference of last week recommended that agreements 
between railroads for reasonable freight and passenger 
rates should be permitted subject to the approval and 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that the Sherman act should be so amended as to permit 
trade agreements between employers and employees, to 
permit associations of farmers that shall secure’ stable 
and equitable markets and to permit business and 
industrial agreements or combinations whose objects 
are not detrimental to the public. 

To the conference were presented many resolutions, 
each of which undoubtedly had its effect in determining 
the scope and form of the platform. The editor of the 
AMERICAN I,UMBERMAN presented, on behalf of the lum- 
ber industry, a resolution, suggested by an immediate 
condition in that industry, which read as follows: 


Wuereas, The Sherman act prohibits all agreements in 
restraint of trade, and the statutes of many states place 
similar restrictions upon such agreements within those 
states; and 

WHEREAS, Some agreements in restraint of trade are 
beneficial in their purposes and effects ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference recommends to Congress, 
in behalf of interstate commerce, and to the legislatures of 
the several states, in behalf of intrastate commerce, that 
the laws in question be so amended as to permit, under 
proper restrictions, the formation of agreements for the 
purpose of maintaining reasonably profitable prices for the 
products of manufacture, mining, agriculture and labor, 
the purpose and terms of such agreements to be explicitly 
stated and made public, and, prior to their taking effect, 
to be submitted to and approved by the department of com- 
merce and labor: Provided, that associations or individuals, 
parties to such agreements, shall be held individually and 
colleetively responsible for the proper exercise of the privi- 
lege thus extended; failing which they should be subject 
to the penalties hitherto provided: and further provided, 
that no monopoly of any natural resource should thereby be 
created. 


Several resolutions on the subject of agreements in 
restraint of trade were preseated, varying in their scope 
and provisions, which, with the discussions based upon 
them or out of which they grew, are reflected in the 
piatform, which is as follows: 

After twenty years of federal legislation as interpreted by 
the courts, directed against the evils of trusts and combina 
tions and against railroad rebates, beginning with the inter- 
state commerce act of 1887 and the antitrust act of 1890, 
a general and just conviction exists that the experience 
gained in enforcing these federal acts and others succeeding 
them demonstrates the necessity of legislation which shall 
render more secure the benefits already gained and better 
meet the changed conditions which have arisen during a 
long period of active progress, both in the enforcement 
of statute law and in the removal of grave abuses in the 
management of railroads and corporations. 
now demanded are : 

First—Immediate legislation is required, following the 
recommendation of President Roosevelt and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitting agreements between rail- 
road corporations on reasonable freight and passenger rates, 
subject in all respects to the approval, supervision and 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Second—The enforcement of the Sherman act and the 
proceedings under it during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley and Roosevelt have 
accomplished great national results in awakening the 
moral sense of the American people and in asserting the 
supremacy and majesty of the law, thus effectually refuting 
the impression that great wealth and large corporations 
were too powerful for the impartial execution of law. This 
great advance has rendered more secure all property rights, 
resting, as ihey must, under a popular government, on 
universal respect for and obedience to law. But now that 
this work is accomplished it has revealed the necessity for 
legislation which shall maintain all that the Sherman act 
was intended to secure and safeguard interests it was never 
expected to affect. i 

As the next step in executing the determination of the 
American people to secure in all industrial and commercial 
relations justice and equality of opportunity for all, with 
full sympathy and loyal support for every effort to enforce 
the laws in the past, we urge upon Congress without delay 
to pass legislation providing for a nonpartisan commission, 
in which the interests of capital, of labor and of the general 
public shall be represented. This commission, like a similar 
commission, which proved most successful in Germany in 
1870, shall consider the entire subject of business and 
industrial combinations and report such proposals as to the 
formation, capitalization, management and regulation of 
corporations (so far as the same may be subject to federal 
jurisdiction) as shall preserve individual initiative, compe- 
tition and the free exercise of a free contract in all business 
and industrial relations. Any proposed legislation should 
also include modifications of the prohibition now existing 
upon combinations on the following subjects: 

1. National and local organizations of labor and their 
trade agreements with emplcyers relating to wages, hours 
of labor and conditions of employment. 

2. Asseciations made up of farmers, intended to secure 
a stable and equitable market for the products of the soil, 
free from fluctuations due to speculation. 

3. Business and industrial agreements or combinations 
whose objects are in the public interest as distinguished 
from objects determined to be contrary to the public in- 
terest. 


These changes 


4. Such commission shall make a thorough inquiry into 
the advisability of inaugurating a system of federal license 
or incorporation as a condition for the entrance of certain 
classes of corporations upon interstate commerce and also 





into the relation to the public interest of the purchase by 
one corporation of the franchises or corporate stock of 
another 

On no one of these subjects must what has been gained 
be sacrificed until something better appears for enactment 
On each this conference recognizes differences between good 
men. On all it asks a national nonpartisan commission to 
be appointed next winter to consider the question and report 
at the second session of the approaching Congress for such 
action as the national legislature, in the light of this full 
investigation, may enact. 

Third— ‘The examination, imspection and supervision of 
great producing and manufacturing corporations, alrendy 
begun by the department of commerce and labor and 
accepted by these corporations, should be enlarged by legis 
lation requiring, through the appropriate bureaus of the 
department of commerce and labor, complete publicity in 
the capitalization, accounts, operations, transportation 
charges paid and selling prices of all such producing and 
manufacturing corporations whose operations are large 
enough to have a monopolistic influence. This should be 
determined and decided by some rule and classification to 
be devised by the commission already proposed. 

Fourth-— The conflicts between state and federal authority 
raised in many states over railroad rates being now under 
adjudication and under way to a-final and ultimate decision 
by the federat) Supreme Court, this conference deems the 
expression of an opinion on thesd issues unfitting, and con 
fidently leaves this great issue to a tribunal which for 
118 years has successfully preserved the balance between 
an indissoluble Union and indestructible states, defining the 
supreme and national powers of the one and protecting 
the sovereign and individual powers of the other 


It will be noted in the above thet a nonpartisan com 
mission is recommended, which shall consider the entire 
subject of business and industrial combinations, and to 
that commission the conference recommended certain 
policies, referred to above, and more explicitly stated in 
the platform. The conference was particularly happy in 
declining to enter into the question of national versus 
state rights and euthority, dismissing it in the last para- 
graph of the platform with the statement that this great 
issue can safely be left to a tribunal, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, ‘‘which for 118 years has suevess 
fully preserved the balance between an_ indissoluble 
Union and indestructible states.’’ Since these questions 
in some of their recent forms are now in process of 
adjudication and are either before or on their way te 
the Supreme Ceurt any other expression would have been 
unfitting. 

Of special importance to the lumber industry in the 
conference platform is the recommendation that the 
Sherman Jaw shall be so revised as to permit certain 
combinations in restraint of trade. The lumber industry 
is not asking for permission to make combinations or 
agreements that have even a tendency to monopoly, but 
it would like to be able to enter into agreements which 
would prevent such demoralization of prices as would re 
sult not merely in loss to themselves but in an economic 
waste. to the community. The industry would like to be 
able, when production is manifestly in excess of demand 
to limit the production. It does not ignore the fact that 
such reduction in price is, in times of business quietude 
logical and inevitable; but it is neither logical, inevit 
able nor reasonable that such conditions should be force: 
upon them by the action of the law as to inflict a los: 
which has no compensatory benefit to the people at large 
Therefore the lumber industry stands with the framer 
of this platform, who were supported by men of th: 
highest standing in industrial, commercial, political ani 
educational fields. 
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timber, because it is perfectly seasoned and -is light.. 
The mines at Leadville, Col., each month use 350,000 
feet, board measure, of dead timber. Many other 
large mining camps also use it in large quantities. In 
these camps it is decidedly preferred to green timber. 
or fifteen years dead timber has been used for rail- 
road ties in the Pike’s Peak National Forest, where it 
has proven entirely satisfactory. Where it is found 
sufficiently near the tracks it is readily sold for ties. 
Douglas fir, limber pine, yellow pine, range pine and 
oceasionally Engelmann spruce are the species used. 
In Denver, Col., for a number of years dead timber 
has been used for boxes with excellent results. The 
species used for this purpose were mainly Engelmann 
sprnee and lodgepole pine. Limber pine and Douglas 
fir also were used in small quantities. Spruce was 
found to be excellent material for cracker and biscuit 


boxes. Dead timber is eminently suited for making 
boxes and crates because it is odorless and perfectly 
seasoned. A package made from it does not shrink nor 
warp but remains as tight as when first made. Since 
dead timber, when converted into lumber, is largely 
cutup stock it should find a wide use for such purposes. 
In smaller quantities dead timber has been used for 
telephone and telegraph poles, dimension stuff and 
fence posts. In faet it has been used for all purposes 
for which green timber is used, excepting thin sawed 
lumber, and there is no reason why it should not be 
used for this purpose to a considerable extent. Narrow 
widths of the best material, not damaged by checking, 
could be worked up into flooring and ceiling and it 
could be used for second grade lumber which would not 
be affected seriously by more or less checking. 

The use of dead timber results in double economy— 


the prevention of waste and the saving of more val 
uable timber for better uses. 

Dead timber is in excellent condition for preserva 
tive treatment, as the moisture has evaporated from 
the wood so there is no watery sap to act as a 
mechanical barrier to the entrance of the preservative. 
Green timber, or that seasoned from green euttings, 
must be in pile for several weeks before it is in proper 
condition for treatment, or else it has to be subjected 
to various processes for artificial seasoning. This is 
expensive and is liable to reduce the strength of the 
timber. Therefore, sound dead timber is more valuable 
for preservative purpuses than green timber. More 
over, most dead timber in the west has an open, porous 
structure and can be treated by a simple and inexpen 
sive process without the use of the complicated appa 
ratus required by other kinds of wood. 





SHINGLE WEAVERS OF THE PACIFIC COAST PROTEST AGAINST ADVANCE IN RATES. 


The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railway 
companies have not only the strenuous opposition of the 
lumber manufacturers of the west coast to their pro 
posed advance in freight rates ou eastbound lumber and 
shingles, but the labor unions are getting on their war 
paint for a tussle with those corporations. The Shingle 
Weavers’ International Union of America has addressed 
letters to the Great Northern Railway Company, the 
Northern Pacifie Railway Company and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at Washington, protesting against 
the threatened advance in rates November 1, This is a 
holt move on the part of the associated shingle workers, 
but no one can say but that they have as much right to 
interfere in the matter as the manufacturers have. While 
the profits of the producers depend on the continuance 
of present rates, the very living of the workmen and 
those dependent on them is involved in the rate question. 

The protest of the shingle weavers was voiced through 
the board of the union at a regular quarterly session. The 
board claimed to represent 3,000 skilled workmen, and 
declared that it most emphatically protested against the 
advance in freight rates of forest products shipped from 
the Peeifie coast to eastern points. In this protest the 
firm belief was expressed that should such advanced rates 
remain in operation the present wage standard, none too 
high now, will be seriously threatened. The proposed rate 
is declared arbitrary, radical, uncalled for and unjust, 


and the Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘in its investi- 
gations of the case, is urged to not entirely forget the 
interests of the toilers. 

The letters addressed to the two railroad companies 
named protest against the proposed advance as not only 
tending to menace the existing wage standard but as well 
to retard the growth of the Pacific northwest. 

No one will question that the workingmen of Washing- 
ton, as well «1s those of the entire Pacific coast country, 
are vitally interested in the rate question. They well 
know that if the new rates shall be put in force they 
will have the effect to paralyze the shingle and lumber 
industry. This will not only result in an unsettling and 
a probable fall in wages, but will deprive hundreds, prob 
ably thousands, of their regular means of livelihood. This 
is a very serious matter to those who work in shingle 
mills as well as these who are employed about saw mills 
and in the logging camps. 

The Jumber industry furnishes the principal employ- 
ment of labor in the Puget sound country and on the 
Columbia river. Anything that cuts off the market for 
forest products and thereby reduces production is of deep 
concern to all the workmen, It also should be remem- 
bered that these workingmen have votes and the rail- 
roads should have a care how they make enemies of thou- 
sands of people that they may need in some future elec 
tion contests. Likewise they should understand that these 


workingmen hold the balance in the election of state 
legislatures, governors and members of Congress. It 
would not be a comfortable situation if the labor unions 
of the entire Pacific northwest should join with the 
employers in political and legislative measures that 
would be retaliative for and corrective of the rail- 
roads’ high handed attack on the industry and ma- 
terial growth of the northwestern coast states. It is 
not often that the united voice of labor is heard in pro 
test against any advence of railroad freight rates. But 
the shingle operatives of the Pacific coast have shown 
an intelligent appreciation of the situation and have 
done wisely and well in Jaunching their demand that 
the railroad companies and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission take notice of the vital interests of work 
ers whose very living depends on the suecessful prose 
cution of the lumber industry. The shingle weavers’ 
protest should be heeded and estimated at its due 
importance. Furthermore, the board that met at 
Everett should be fully sustained by labor unions all 
over the Coast country, so that it may become a very 
groundswell of protest, thundering along the entire 


Coast and reverberating among the mountains of the ~ 


whole western country. 

|The foregoing was written prior to receipt of advices 
of the granting of the temporary injunction against en 
foreement of the proposed rate advanee.—EpiTor. } 





SEEKING TO PROMOTE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING IN THE GULF COAST EXPORT BUSINESS. 


The exporters of yellow pine who do business in the 
Gulf country, shipping their product» through Pensacola, 
Mobile, Moss Point, Gulfport, New Orleans and per 
haps other ports, are now well organized and are 
carrying out effective measures for the benefit of their 
business. The first annual meeting of the Gulf Cozst 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, held at Gulfport, 
Miss., October 21, was largely representative of the 
companies and firms engaged in the export business, 
forty-six concerns having members present. 

One important measure taken up and acted upon by 
the meeting was the question of classification. A com 
mittee had this matter in charge, the object having been 
to make a change in respect to defects so that they 
should be more clearly. defined; though it was intended 
that such revision should not affect stocks already 
shipped or that were being shipped. Though the com 
mittee was not ready to report, L. Haymann, for the 
New Orleans committee, gave it as his opinion that the 
committee would suggest but few changes—at least not 
until the millmen and foreign buyers should first be 
consulted as to such changes as might be suggested, 

Alfred Rose, of the Camp & Hinton Company, Lum 
herton, Miss., offered some light on the European view 
in respect to the entire relation between the exporters 
and importers of yellow pine, couched in a letter from 
an English importer. Having been granted the privilege 
of reading this letter, Mr. Rose proceeded to present 
extracts from it. Though the parts read were repro 
duced in our report of the meeting, published in the 
LL.UMBERMAN last week, it may be of interest to further 
allude to it, since it sheds much light on the export 
pusiness from the viewpoint of the importer. 

The writer says that the formation of the exporters’ 
association has excited much interest on the other side 
of the Atlantic and has caused considerable discussion 
among the importers. One of the points considered of 
moment by them is that of adjustment. of reclamations. 
The writer recognizes the faet that much looseness of 
practice has prevailed in respect to the reclamation 
feature, which is freely complained of in America as 
well as in Europe. Any serious movement among Amer- 
ican shippers, having for its sole object the correction 
of abuses on both sides of the water, not being mixed 
up with schemes for the control of prices, undoubtedly 
would enlist the sincere codperation of European im 
porters. No one on the other side could afford to oppose 
such a regulation or the association that supported it. 

The English importers are impressed with the fact 
that never before were the American exnorters so deter- 
mined to effect a necessary reform. It is hoped that the 
organization will remain united and harmonious so that 
it will not fail, as did the old Pensacola association. In 
order to preserve the organization and maintain its 
efficiency the dishonest shipper should be frowned upon 
and not be allowed to maintain any ereditable foothold 
in the trade. 

The program recommended by this English corre- 
spondent, and which he thinks would meet the approval 
of hoth exporters and importers, is epitomized as fol- 
lows: 


1. The establishment of one uniform classification. 





THINK OF IT. 

Under present trade conditions the yel- 
low pine mills of the south are loading 
every car placed at their disposal. If 
they had ten times the quantity of stock 
in their yards that they now contain they 
could not ship any more of it. What is 
the use of providing more yardroom to 
take care of an additional output when 
you can't ship what you now have? 











». The guaranteeing of honest and competent in 
spection at shipping points, . 

%. The adoption of one selling contract. 

4. The establishment of a reliable branch or bureau 
in Europe to check up all reeclamations, the head of 
which should be a fair man, leaning to .neither shipper 
nor importer, 

5. The guaranteeing of payment of all reclamation 
when indorsed by the bureau or its chief. 

Taking each of the foregoing propositions in detail 
the English self-imposed representative proceeds to 
elaborate them. He says that the Gulf coast classifi 
cation means little or nothing to the importers. There 
are numerous versions of it, and it is the British expe- 
rience that each shipper uses that which best suits him. 
There are also several grades no definition of which 
appears in the several versions. All these should be 
included and accurately defined in the accepted classifi- 
cation. The letter writer also suggested that when any 
thing new in the classification should be contemplated 
European importers should be invited to make such sug- 
gestions as they deemed wise and just in their respective 
countries. This not only would be a delicate compliment 
to the European customers of American shippers and 
an evidence to them of fairness, but would obviate any 
ground for objection that importers might afterward 
meke to the classification. It might, moreover, some 
what modify, in the exporter’s favor, the strictness in 
respect to grades at present usually insisted on by the 
importer. 

Concerning the inspection authority, importers in 
Britain and on the continent find it hard to believe that 
American inspectors are all that they are claimed to be. 
Some of the importers have been in this country and 
have had an opportunity to make personal observations 
of the men who inspect and the manner of their work. 
In fact they have seen things happen that they do not 
believe an honest shipper would indorse. Surely there 
should be a way to correct this infraction of the correct 
rule. An incompetent inspector, after being dismissed, 
should not be allowed easily to get another job as an 
inspector. One can hardly expect that a youth, with 
perhaps but a few months’ experience shoving lumber 
on trucks, can be capable of grading lumber under 
classification rules. ; 

Contracts of sale should be uniform, more especially 





as the importers understand that the shippers expect to 
have the classification, when adopted, printed on the 
back of each contract. Apart from the guarantees in 
each selling contract, importers possibly are more inter 
ested in the arbitration clause, which they assume would, 
in the new contracts, be modified to meet the new con 
ditions. On this point the importers think that the 
exporters’ association would do well to consult with the 
European customers before finally deciding the points 
indicated. 

More .important than all other considerations, how- 
ever, to English importers, according to our letter 
writer, is the establishment of an arbitration bureau or 
commissioner tc determine upon all claims for reclama 
tion. In this regard the letter under review employs 
the following lenguage: 

We realize that you [the shipper] have an easy task in 
the selection of your representative, and he must be persona 
grata to both sides. I think you will agree that he should 
be familiar with the trade and customs in both America 
and Europe, and it goes without saying he must be a 
gentleman. Many of us are old fashioned, and if you will 
pardon me, there are those among us whose susceptibilities 
would be hurt by an “aggressive Yankee.” Beyond this we 
could offer very little suggestion, @éxcept that “you can not 
get a too highly qualified man. A man who is simply an 
inspector (as vou understand the word) would, of course, 
not be acceptable here, and would do you harm rather than 
xood. If I were asked to make any personal suggestion I 
should not find it an easy thing to do. 

The guarantee of reclamation is another thing that 
importers deem of great importance. Many of them 
have old claims, they allege, against American shippers, 
awarded by their own arbiter, which they have declined 
to satisfy, and the importers have been informed that 
they would have to come to America to enforce them. 
This procedure does not promote confidence in American 
methods among the importers. If this feature can be 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the importers they think 
that it would go a long way toward the improvement. of 
the trade. 

It is probable that the position of the European im 
porters, as expressed in this letter, would be generally 
indorsed in Britain and on the continent. It remains 
to be seen how the exporters will view it. It is likely 
that there will have to be some compromises. In the 
yellow pine trade, however, it has been the custom of 
the manufacturers mainly to dictate in the matter of 
inspection and it is probable that the shippers included 
in the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association will 
be inclined to adhere to that prerogative. Nevertheless 
it would be a good thing for the yellow pine export 
trade to consult the wishes of the buyers and conform 
to the requirements of their trade wherever it would 
promote good feeling and facilitate business. 

It was suggested in the Gulfport meeting that the 
committee on classification be instructed to communicate 
with some of the leading European buyers with a view 
to gaining their ideas of what the rules should be. A 
member further suggested that the foreign buyers be 
invited to send representatives to confer with the asso- 
ciation. Thus it appears that there was a disposition 
to come to an agreement with the importers in respect 
to classification and other vital matters connected with 
the trade. 
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LONG TIME CREDITS IN THE RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


When a retail dealer has book accounts which foot 
up $238,000 and his stock on hand is estimated to be 
worth $18,000 and his yard improvements $3,000, his 
hills receivable exceeding by $2,000 the value of both 
his stock and improvement, it looks to the man who 
observes from the outside that it is high time for the 
reorganization of this particular dealer’s system. On 
heing asked if this amount on the books was accounted 
for by-some heavy job, like a factory or large shops, 
the reply was that nothing of this order had gone up in 
the vicinity the present year. Perhaps twenty-five resi- 
dences, the most of them of moderate cost, a society 
hall that cost not far from $7,000, a half dozen barns 
which cost from $250 to $700 respectively, the balance 
of the lumber sold having gone largely for repairs, came 
near being the record of sales. For a few of the houses 
which were completed the first of July settlement had 
not been made, and it was learned that the amount that 
was due the dealer was in part made up of portions of 
bills whieh were purchased as long ago as January. 
Nearly $19,000 of the amount on the books was owed 
by the farmers in the surrounding country. 

It was not learned that .this particular dealer could 
carry this amount of credit without inconvenience to 
himself. It was necessary for him to borrow money at 
the bank; in other words, pay interest on money for 
the. purpose otf accommodating his farmer customers 
who were far better able to pay their bills than he was 
to pay the interest on his bank account. It would have 
been a source of relief if this $23,000 owed the lumber- 
man had been in notes, the account thus being made 
bankable, but farmers as a rule ohjeet to giving notes. 


It will be admitted that this is a low state of business 
affairs, and one that is emphatically one sided. The 
farmers of the community had been educated along 
these lines. Lumber had been sold to them without 
their being asked by the man who sold it when it would 
be paid for, hence it was a natural consequence with 
them that they could build houses and barns and pay 
for the material as it was convenient for them to do so. 
Not when they were able to do so, as at all times they 
were able. Every farmer in the community was well to 
do and the majority of them were rich. Their farms 
were of good size, running from a quarter of a section 
to a full section, well stocked and well tilled. In the 
town of 4,000 population there were bank deposits of 
$600,000, nearly all of which was the money of the 
farmers. As it was their money, any day were they 
so disposed they could draw it from the banks and pay 
their debts with it. Some of this money was in 4 per- 
cent certificates of deposit and if drawn before the 
maturity of the certificate the interest would be for- 
feited. Hence some of these depositors must have said, 
‘*Let those whom we owe earry us.’’ 

Furthermore, not a farmer among those whose names 
are on the retail lumberman’s book believes in giving 
credit to anyone. He owes for the lumber of which 
his house was built, for the clothes his. family wears, for 
the groceries the family consumes and for the shoes they 
wear. These farmers practically live on credit, but they 
would not think of giving credit to others. The horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, butter, cheese, poultry, hay, apples 
which are turned off are strictly cash. They will not 
trust others, but think that others must trust them. 


They must know it is u one sided proposition, yet it does 
not appear to worry them at all. In other communities 
a like condition of* credit prevails, but in others where 
conditions were once as bad, they are greatly improved. 

The farmers as well as others pay their aebts promptly 
if they have to, and it is in the power of the retail 
Jumberman to keep his books clean of long time ac- 
counts. When a bargain for lumber is made the terms 
of payment are as important as the price, and not in 
frequently more so. A farmer who was about to build 
2a house asked the lumberman what time he would give 
on the bill and was told he would give him the same 
time that he gave the grain buyer who had just pur- 
chased his wheat. The farmer could see no fairness in 
this, as wheat, he said, was cash everywhere. The dealér 
said to him that his lumber was cash when the pockets 
of the man who wanted to buy it were lined with money 
—and the farmer went elsewhere for his lumber. 

In numberless communities the retail dealers have a 
field in which they can do profitable missionary work in 
regard to credits, and many have availed themselves of 
the opportunity. In Salt Lake City a notice is posted 
in the offices of the dealers that all bills are due the 
first and fifteenth of every month, and the dealers say 
that with rare exceptions it is lived up to. In other 
markets the limit is thirty days and in others sixty days. 
The retail dealer generally is an easy mark for the lum- 
ber consumer who wants long credit, and when this is 
so it is the dealer and not the consumer who must bear 
the blame, as he avails himself of no advantages which 
are not accorded him. If he only thinks so the lumber- 
man can name the terms of payment every time. 





CURTAILMENT IN NORTHERN PINE PRODUCTION—ONE BIG CONCERN TO HALVE ITS LOG INPUT. 


In another place in this issue it is shown that there is 
a tendency among the hemlock producers of northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin toward the curtailment of the 
log input during the season now beginning. At least 
three large concerns, two in the Menominee river and 
Green bay section and one in the Wisconsin valley, 
already have given orders to shut down logging opera- 
tions and give out no contracts to jobbers unless at 
reduced figures. These examples no doubt will be fol- 
lowed by others, for the companies that have adopted 
the curtailment policy are among the more successful 
and influential in the northern lumber business. 

Now comes the information direct by wire that one 
of the group of great northern pine companies at 
Cloquet, Minn., has decided to reduce logging operations 
50 percent this season. This concern normally employs 
1,500 men. This reduction of one-half in the log input 
of one big concern, which is among the more important 
in northern pine production, is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the policy of restriction in log and lumber pro- 
duction that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deems essential 
in the present depressed state of the market and the 
general financial disturbance. 

Although we are confident that the shock of the 


+ monetary crisis has been successfully resisted and that 
the business of the country will proceed without further 
serious interruption, it is evident that the pace will be 
slower and more cautious than before the New York 
flurry. The result will be that there will be less specu- 
lative demand for lumber, less reaching ahead for a 
supply of stocks, less confidence in the sustention of 
prices and a consequent hand-to-mouth buying of lum- 
ber to satisfy «a moderated consumptive demand. Under 
such influences there can be no buoyancy in prices while 
there is a large surplus of stocks on hand. That there 
is a surplus, especially at the south, there can be no 
doubt. 

White northern pine mill stocks were fairly well sold 
off during the season. Lake Erie wholesalers are inclined 
to move slowly about making contracts to be sawed next 
season. Throughout the midwestern territory the pros- 
pects for next season’s demand for northern pine are 
not such as to encourage a heavy input of logs during 
the approaching winter. Altogether operators who own 
stumpage feel that a curtailment of the log and lumber 
output will have a tonic influence on the markets None 
of the northern pine stumpage owners and mill operators 
are in better position to estimate present and prospective 


market conditions than those at Cloquet. The powerful 
interests back of them have full knowledge of the limita 
tions of the northern pine stumpage supply, and are 
equipped with capital to hold their own stumpage or 
manufacture it as best suits market conditions. ‘The 
fact that one of the group of mill concerns has resolved 
to curtail to the extent of one-half is of great import 
ance. It shows that such reduction is considered the 
only wise course to take as a means of restoring tone to 
the market. Doubtless others of the northern pine manu 
fecturers will pursue a like course. Even in Canada the 
input of logs is te be greatly restricted this season. 
The movement for curtailment is gaining headway all 
over the country. When it shall become known that 
there is to be a restriction of the general supply, north 
and south, the effect will be seen in a stronger tone in 
the market. !t would be a suicidal policy to continue 
a headlong course in production as if the boom were still 
on and there were no limit to the demand for lumber. 
Tight money is restoring sanity to an over-confident and 
over-enthusiastic community of lumbermen. Let them 
now act on the dictates of common sense and the result 
will be a healthy next spring’s market with fair prices 
for lumber. 





IMMEDIATE CAUSES AND LESSONS OF THE FINANCIAL FLURRY. 


The financial disturbance of last week and this, which 
in New York and some adjacent points for a couple of 
days showed all the characteristics of a panic, ought 
to carry with it some lessons to the American people 
and to their representatives in Congress. There are 
many which need not be dwelt upon here. All of us 
know that the country has been going ahead rather 
rapidly during the last few years and that there has 
been too great a straining of credit by many in the 
effort to take fullest advantage of the wonderful busi- 
ness activity. There are many chances also to point 
moral lessons in regard to all the conventional busi- 
ness virtues. But it does seem to be wise to give spe- 
cial attention te the problems regarding money and its 
supply and handling presented by the existing situation. 

One part of this problem, which is mentioned last, 
may be. briefly commented on, While the banks as a 
class are sound and ably managed, as proved through 
past years and in this emergency, a few of them 
lrave not yet been put upon the basis of conserva- 
tive and which their im- 
portance in the financial fabric demands. It is an old 
theory that almost any one with money can be a 
banker, but it was exploded long ago. Banking is a 
profession which requires special talents and special 
attention to its exercise. Because a man has been or is 
a suecessful manufacturer, merchant, miner or stock 
. broker gives no assurance that he will be a suecessful 
banker—in fact, it leads to a plausible presumption that 
he will not be fitted for banking, unless he shall abandon 
largely his special pursuit and devote his energies to the 
A man of large 
“*side line,’’ 


impersonal management 


profession upon which he enters. 
affairs who takes up banking as a 
no matter how honest his intentions may be, is under 
constant temptation to use his opportunities as a banker 
to serve his private interests as a manufacturer, mer- 
chant, broker or whatnot. This he cannot do with safety 
to the banking business or, in the long run, to his own 


reputation. It is better that he should not attempt it, 
but stay out of active control and management. 

The immediate cause of the present financial situa- 
tion is found ix the operations of a small group of men. 
They are men of tremendous force and of no small 
ability, but they are recklessly daring and essentially 
speculative in their methods. They acquired control 
of banks and thereupon made those banks a part of 
their personal schemes. They applied to them all 
the arts of the professional promoter. Starting one 


bank with real money they would use its stock as col- 





GIVE THE TREES A CHANCE. 


Standing timber is the best friend the 
lumbermen ever had. It works for them 
night and day, summer and winter. Who 
ever heard of a tree asking for a day off? 











lateral to obtain funds to start another, repeat the 
process with that, and so on until they had an inverted 
pyramid which, while it would topple as easily as a 
house of ecards, hal weight in it sufficient to do great 
damage to the community. 

As usual, also, the ‘‘nominal’’ director was a factor 
in the situation. Since the owner of the majority of 
the stock in these banks looked upon it as his private 
-property and used it accordingly, these directors prae- 
tically acquiesced in that view; and by delegating their 
authority from the whole board to committees, the com- 
mittees in turn delegating their authority to officials, 
left no real restraint upon the actions of him who was 
thus in position to use the bank for his own ends, 

Not only is there a lesson to bank officials in this 
experience but to government. There sliould be no 
such thing as Heintz’ bank, or Morse’s bank. Though 


a man should have 95 percent of the stock of a bank 
it should be managed in no respect different in rela 
tion to the community and on mo different basis of 
responsibility than though he had but 5 percent. 

It is generally admitted ‘that railroads as public 
service corporations are primarily for the benefit of the 
communities they serve. Even more essential is it 
that banks shall be considered and operated as public 
institutions. One of the most necessary reforms in 
bank control, whether by the state or the nation, is 
that responsibility shall be definitely fixed and directors 
and officials rigidly held to their responsibilities. A 
man who cannot give proper attention to the duties 
of bank director has no right to aceept the responsi 
bilities of that office. Given a board of such character 
that it would command the respect of the business com 
munity, if that board will attend to its whole duty 
there will be little danger of the officers of the bank 
proving recreant to their trusts. If men who figure 
in the directories of dozens of banks and other im 
portant institutions say that they have no time to 
atteml to the details of a bank’s business then they 
have no business to be in the directory. It is entirely 
practicable for the national government, with respect to 
the national banks, and the states with reference to 
state. banks, to make such regulations as to the duties 
and responsibilities of the directors and officers as shall 
insure a proper performance of their duties by bank offi 
cials and thus, in large measure, assure the stability of 
our banking system. 
portant his individual interests, should be a director for 
the purpose of serving those interests. So much, in 
brief, for one part of the lesson. 


Further, no man, however im 


The other part has to do with the question of money 
supply, of the machinery of which the banks are a 
part. The United States has a currency system unlike 
that of any of the other leading countries of the world. 
In fact we cannot name any country where like illogical 
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and haphazard methods prevail. Alleged to be one of 
the most progressive countries of the world, it is far 
behind the times in its financial system and so far has 
refused to benefit by the experience of other countries. 
We have a national treasury concerned primarily with 
questions of public income and outgo, bound hand and 
foot by antiquated laws and precedents and, worse 
still, by many that are absolutely contrary to financial 
common sense. Then we have a banking system which, 
while of necessity affected by every treasury depart 
ment idiosynerasy, is yet so independent that it alone 
can make or unmake fortunes and the welfare of the 
country, just as the treasury can; the whole bundle of 
interests being so bound together that they are at one 
time working against the interests of the government 
and at another are suppliants for government support. 

The government issues money under regulations which 
have little to do with the need for money, while the 
national banks are permitted to issue currency under 
conditions which in times when money is most needed 
tend to contract the supply and when it is least needed 
to expand it. Yet, since at certain times more money 
must be had than at others, stringent and almost vio- 
lent measures are taken to accomplish a result which 
should be, under wise laws, accomplished easily and as 
a matter of course. During the last week the free sur- 
plus in the treasury of the United States has been 
drawn down to about $17,000,000, the remainder of its 
cnormous reserves being already in national depositaries. 
But already the bankers are figuring how, they are 
yoing to return these deposits without causing suffering 
to commercial interests. 


It has reeently been decided by the treasury depart- 


ment that there may be substituted for the United 
States bonds, placed in the treasury to secure deposits, 
other’ securities which are approved by the laws of 
Massachusetts and New York as investments for savings 
bank funds, so that the United States bonds thus re- 
leased can be used as security for the issuance of more 
currency by the banks; and on Tuesday the seere- 
tary of the treasury announced that he had decided 
to accept as security for government deposits banking 
paper that is approved by the savings bank laws of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, which are more liberal 
in their scope than those of Nef York and Massachw- 
setts. What « ridiculous situation the treasury and the 
banks are placed in by the necessity of making such 
temporary and emergency rules when the whole prob- 
lem could be solved by the adoption of the money sys- 
tem that has been approved by every other leading com- 
mercial nation in the world! 

A money supply which shall automatically expand 
with demand end as automatically contract when demand 
lessens is what is needed for the financial stability of 
this country and for the promotion of every legitimate 
interest. The American Bankers’ Association has of- 
fered such a plan. It is one of the difficulties of popu- 
lar government that so many people have to be pleased 
before anything can be done. 

Let this bankers’ plan be adopted and the old popu- 
listic ery against the banks and their influence on the 
government will be heard again; and yet who knows 
better than che bankers what is sound and wise in the 
shape of a currency system? Nor need it be supposed 
that the bankers are purely selfish in this matter. They 
are not looking for larger profits except those which can 


be legitimately derived from better serving the interests 
of the people. They are asking merely for the neces- 
sary machinery with which to do their legitimate work. 

We have prided ourselves on the safety of our national 
bank note issues. They are safe—safe as the govern- 
ment itself; but the issues of other countries, put out 
under a radically different system, are as safe. Fur- 
thermore, safety is even more important to the banks 
than to the people. 

Note who suffers most in times of stress like these. 
All the people feel the pinch, but anxiety is as acute 
merous among the banks as among industrial and com- 
mercial institutions. Banks and their customers and 
the people all suffer together under present conditions, 
and all would be relieved and would profit by such a 
revision of our laws relating to the currency supply as 
would give the quality of elasticity needed. 

It should be considered one of the first duties of every 
intelligent business man to urge upon his representative 
in Congress and the senators representing his state, the 
passage of the bill recommended by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, or perhaps a bill something like that 
proposed by the controller of the currency, or some other 
measure similar in character and as broad in scope, 
which shall put the United States on a financial parity 
with England, France, Germany, Canada, Japan and 
Holland and other enlightened countries. Let no one 
object that some of these countries are small and poor 
as compared to, the United States. Whatever may be 
their population, their accumulated wealth, or their con 
dition of poverty, whatever their natural resources, they 
are all strong in one financial point where the United 
States is weak. 
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A SPOKANE MANUFACTURER TAKES A CHEERFUL AND CONFIDENT VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


That the lumber business of the Inland Empire, 
especially that portion controlled by Spokane interests, 
has a bright future, As well as that on the west coast, 
is the confident opinion of J. C. Barline, secretary of 
the Washington Mill Company, of Spokane. He thinks 
that the business will continue to be profitable and that 
.the end of good times is not in sight. He admits that 
if the transcontinental rail rate on eastbound limber 
shall be carried into effect it will be a hard stroke for 
the Pacific coast lumber industry; but he can see noth- 
ing to indicate that the country at large will not 
continue prosperous. Mr. Barline lately expressed his 
views on the rate question and its effect on the lumber 
trade of the west coast and the Inland Empire, as 
follows: 


The notion is entertained in the east that an advance 
in the lumber tariffs will reduce the price of lumber as a 
result of forcing the lumbermen to the wall, but no such 
thing is likely to occur. ‘Che lumbermen can not reduce the 
price of their products. It will cost just as much for men to 
work in the woods and for horses and feed as ever. The 
cost of labor is much higher in the Pacific northwest than 
it is im the lumber districts of the south. With heavier 
expenses the lumbermen west of the Cascade mountains 
could not compete with those of the south and east. 


Mr. Barline evidently postulates his conelusions on 
the relatively higher cost of production on the Pacific 
coast as a basis for a continuance of present prices of 
lumber at the mills, no matter what the railroads may 
do about rates. That would mean that eastern dealers 
and consumers would have to pay higher prices for 
west coast lumber than have prevailed, in case the 
advance in rates should go into effect. Does he estimate 


as to what effect that would have on the eastern demand 
for west coast lumber and shingles? Also, has he taken 
into account the effect on labor of continued depression 
in the lumber business of the Coast? That effect prob- 
ably would be to cause an oversupply of labor and 
consequently a fall in wages, as already has occurred 
in Maine and is likely to happen in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota through the curtailment of the log input 
during the coming season, ’ 

Mr. Barline continues ~in the following cheerful, 
entertaining and instructive strain: 


Locally the lumber business is good and the outlook is 
bright. There is a constantly increasing demand for the 
light yellow pine of the Spokane country. We have a 
large market for door stiles and rails from the factories at 
Muscatine: and Dubuque, Oshkosh, Duluth, Chicago and 





EFFICACY OF EXAMPLE. 

Precepts are a good thing im their 
place, but they lack the weight of prac- 
tical demonstration. Believing the cur- 
4 tailment policy advocated to be correct, 
one of the largest white pine operators 
at Cloquet, Minn., has decided to cur- 
tail its logging operations during the 
coming winter 50 percent. A tree in 
the forest potentially is worth two on 
the yard. 











other points. In the manufacture of doors they use south 
ern pine for the panels and our light yellow pine for the 
stiles and rails. They want our lumber and they will 
continue to require and demand more of it. 

The east will be compelled to look to the northwest for 
its entire supply of lumber in the not very distant future. 
The decrease in the lumber output of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan has been greater than the increase in the 
Spokane country. Many mills in those states have gone 
out of business in the last few years on account of the 
exhaustion of the forests. 

The annual production of the eastern saw mills is 
1,200,000,000 feet less than it was four years ago, and 
that is 300,000,000 feet less than the lumber production of 
the Spokane country, which is placed at from 1,250,000,000 
to 1,500,000,000 feet for 1907. There is a great demand 
tor the pine for boxes, it being more desirable on account 
of being soft and light. 

I can see no reason for anxiety for the future. The 
tightening of money in the east may possibly have some 
effect on the progress of building, but I do not believe it 
will be felt to any great extent. We hear complaints from 
the stock manipulators in the east. They are attributing 
the conditions as they pretend to see them to the exposure 
of their methods and are blaming the one who turned the 
lime light on them. They have no one to blame for the 
results of the revelations concerning their practices but 
themselves, and the earlier they come to appreciate that 
the people are no longer to tolerate being made to contribute 
toward paying dividends on watered stock the better. I 
am glad to see such men wiped off the boards and the more 
men pursuing the tactics of F. Augustus Heinze that are 
put out of business the better it will be for the business of 
the country. This country is too big to be seriously affected 
by the complaints of pessimists and calamity howlers. 





AN ADDRESS ON RAILROAD SITUATION THAT MAY HAVE BEEN INSPIRED. 


The address of Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Kk. KE. Clark before the Traffic Club of Chicago on the 
evening of October 25, essential parts of which are 
viven elsewhere, was peculiarly significant inasmuch as 
Mr. Clark has had practical railroad experience anid 
sympathizes with the difficulties under which the rail 
roads operate, as well 2s being a stanch upholder of 
the administration policy. He finds no mysteries in this 
subject. He sees difficulties enough and evils enough, 
but none whose cause cannot be understood and ex 
plained, 

Some of the current difficulties in transportation, es- 
pecially the inadequacies of service during the last few 
years, seem to him to result not from any particular 
fault of the railroads or of the people but from the 
unprecedented growth of business in this country—a 
growth which has far exceeded the increase in popula- 
tion. Nevertheless he arraigned the railroads for their 
failure to do what they might reasonably have done, 
and the customers of the railroads in emulating the selfish 
spirit of railroad managements in demanding favors 
prejudicial to the interests of the entire community. 

Just as the railroads lay the blame for the rebate evil 
largely upon powerful shippers so Mr. Clark lays the 
blame for what he says is erroneously called car short- 
age largely upon shippers who use their power to gain 
undue advantage for themselves. If every shipper would 
demand only what is fair in relation to the needs of 
the entire community, and if the railroads would resist 


the importunities of individual shippers or sections and 
simply employ their highest skill and their utmost ef- 
forts in doing the best they could for all alike, govern- 
ment regulation might not be necessary. But so little 
chance does there seem to be of bringing about reform 
through private initiative that he seems to feel that con- 
trol of the car service by the national government will 
be the logical and inevitable outcome. Nevertheless, in 
his comments upon this subject can be read an appeal 
to the interests concerned so to conduct themselves that 
it will not be necessary to add to the already heavy 
duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An especially interesting part of Mr. Clark’s ad- 
dress is that concerning the relations between the ad- 
ministration and the railroads, and particularly the ef- 
fect those relations have had upon the value of railroad 
securities. In response to the statement that the policy 
of the President is responsible for the enormous shrink- 
age in value of these securities and for the inability of 
the carriers to float new issues, he says that if this 
statement were true it would afford no exeuse to the 
President for failure to do his duty as he sees it or to 
permit unlawful and improper practices to continue. He 
says that it is the exposures of the essentially dishonest 
practices on the part of some of the creators of rail- 
road securities, rather than any policy of the President, 
that has had the effects complained of, and that while this 
policy may result in momentary hardship to some it 
anticipates and prevents a calamity which some time 


would come near wrecking the commercial fabric of 
the country. 

Mr. Clark said: ‘‘In a comparatively short time 
these very interests will feel thankful to the President 
for the policy that has saved them from themselves.’’ 
He did not, though he might well have done so, refer 
directly instead of indirectly to the changed attitude on 
the part of some of the leading railroad men of the 
country toward the general subject of government regu- 
lation. Such men as Robert Mather, C. 8. Mellen, A. B. 
Stickney and E. P. Ripley, who see in control by the 
national government a refuge from vicious legislation by 
the states and who look to a broad government policy 
for relief from a ‘narrow and hostile policy which other 
wise would oppress them, represent a new railroad senti- 
ment which is rapidly gaining ground. In a less de- 
gree, perhaps, other men,. even E. H. Harriman, are 
coming into line with the President’s theory of control 
which, while eliminating abuses and forbidding unbusi 
nesslike practices, will protect actual investments and 
secure a fair return for honest effort to serve the people. 

There is danger in public excitement and anger, and 
every sane and thoughtful citizen should resist this tend- 
eney by standing for the fair and reasonable re ulation 
which is the essential feature in the policy of the ad- 
ministration, while resisting the tendency, shown in 
some quarters, toward harsh and even confiscatory mea: - 
ures, inspired by a desire of retaliation for real or fan- 
cied wrongs. 
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PROPOSITION FOR RAILROAD INVESTMENT TO FORESTALL 


There are certain considerations in connection with 
the study of the railroad problem now going on and 
proposed legislation which are of fundamental im 
portance from a standpoint of equity, and are also 
practical as involving the financial diffieulties now 
confronting the railroads. 

It is generally accepted as correet theory that a 
publie service corporation, having from the people 
special privileges, is entitled to charge for the public 
service it renders only such rates as will furnish a 
fair return for capital invested and ability engaged; 
but it is also a fundamental principle that whoever 
invests in these corporations is entitled to this rea 
sonable compensation. The President in all his ad 
dresses on the subject lays stress upon this second 
principle as well as upon the first, but the peopl 
quite generally ignore it and mention only restric 
tions upon these corporations. Robert Mather, in his 
able address in Chicago, October 12, 1907, tracing the 
history of railroad development in the United States, 
showed how railroad corporations were induced ti 
invest money in these enterprises through the hop: 
of a return which would compensate them for the risk 
they accepted. Overeapitalization represents this 
hope. At the beginning the hazard was great. Not 
only did the originators of these great enterprise: 
feel doubtful about the future and were willing to 
take the chances because of the possibility of larger 
returns than ordinary interest rates, but that thei 
apprehensions were well founded was shown by the 
history of the railroads for a generation or more. If 
was only the minority that proved profitable. 

It is easy enough to sell government bonds at 4 
percent, or even 3 percent. It is not difficult to get 
money at 5 or 6 percent for real estate improvements 
in substantial and growing cities. Under ordinary 
financial conditions money invested in first: class cor 
poration bonds is readily obtainable at from 4 to 7 
percent. But it is a different proposition to invest 
large amounts of real money in a new railroad line, 
in a new branch or in double tracking and making 
other costly improvements on existing systems. If, 
in connection with such enterprises, promoters were 
allowed to issue an aggregate of stocks and bonds 
equal only to the actual investment, plus, perhaps, « 
construction profit and brokerage charge, say, of 1» 
or 15 percent in all, most ‘of these projects which 
have been so prominent during the last ten years 


would never have been undertaken. Yet now it is 


proposed to limit railroads engaged in interstate com 
merece and perhdps all lines, even if confined within 
the limits of a single state, to an issuance of secur- 
ities equal only to the actual investment, plus a small 
percentage for the charges mentioned above. This is 
to be enforeed by publicity of accounts, and rates 
are so to be adjusted as to yield only the assumed 
reasonable return on the investment. 

That is all well enough were it not tor the periou 
during which the business of a new line, or an en 
larged line, must be built up before it can pay cost 
of operation, to say nothing of a profit. Now then, if 


government—the people—decrees that a railroad shall 


make only a5 or 6 or 7 percent annual profit on the 
eactual investment is it not under obligation to guar 
antee that such a reasonable profit shall be made? 
Failing to do so will not such restrietion on enter- 
prises which are, to a certain extent, speculative, hav 
ing in them an element of uncertainty and risk, be 
practically prohibitive?) But if these reasonable earn 
ings be guaranteed by the government, then do not 
these railroad securities become as safe and attractive 
us government bonds, and would not capital be drawn 
into them in large amounts, on more favorable terms, 
even, than if no restrictions were to be placed upon 
security issues and railroad management were left 
free in all particulars? 

It seems to us unquestionably true—demonstrated 
by experience and by court evidenee—that in many 
cases railroad rates have been and still are extor 
tionate. That is to say, compared with the real in 
vestment the earnings are enormous, as shown in high 
dividend rates on inflated values and in’ surpluses 
which, when invested, are made the basis of. still 
further security issues, 

But, as stated at the beginning, these unreasonably 
high profits, from present standpoints, represent the 
capitalization of hope of the early days when to make 
the investment required no small degree of bravery. 
From present standards, however, these excessive 
profits mean excessive income and excessive charges 
to the publie. If railroad investment should be so 
safeguarded that returns could be’ certain, though 
small, rates in many instanees could be reduced and 
the country at large would bave the benefit of a serv 


ice performed on terms as low as are consistent with 


reasonable profit on investment, and all admit such 
a condition to be just. 

A hundred thousand miles of new track should be 
built in the United States within the next five years. 
There are sections awaiting railroad construction for 
their first development. There are other sections 
which are hampered in their development for lack of 
proper facilities. Not only should new lines and 
branches of old ones be built but, what is even more 
important, the capacity of the main lines should be 
so increased as to take care of: the present business 
plus the new business that will be derived from new 
extensions and connections. Of prime immediate im- 
portance are passing and side tracks, larger terminals 
and increased equipment. But, under present cir- 
cumstances, with restrictive measures but no measures 
of relief: proposed, capital hesitates, and railroad man- 
agement hesitates to load properties that now are 
solvent and profitable with costs which may not, per- 
haps for years to come, be returned with profit. 

The American people do not want government own 
ership, nor do they want any greater measure of pub 
lic control than is necessary to insure adequate trans 
portation facilities and equal treatment of all on 
reasonable terms. Is there not danger that we shai 
drift into government ownership, unless such meas 
ures shall be devised as shall allow the railroads them 
selves to do what for the publie good they must do? 


Is it not a possible way out, for the government, or 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


the states, or in a smaller field the municipalities, to 
guarantee a minimum rate of profit upon capital in 
vested in public service corporations? If they will 
do that there will be no equitable objection to such 
measures of government regulation of rates and meth 
ods as will insure adequate and uniform service at 
reasonable rates. 

‘Suppose, for example, that, in consideration of the 
building of a needed railroad line or other enterprise 
of public benefit, or the investment of money for the 
extension of present facilities, the government should 
guarantee an interest return of 4 percent-upon the 
invested capital, but with all profits above, say, 7 per- 
cent, to be returned to the people in the shape of re- 
duction of charges or in a refund of moneys received 
on guaranty, or, perhaps, of cash contributions to the 
public treasury, or of uncapitalized improvements or 
extensions, as public policy should dictate. By such 
an arrangement capital would be as sure of return as 
it is when invested in government or state or munic- 
ipal bonds, and between the minimum profit guaran- 
teed and the maximum profit allowed would lie a re- 
ward for good management which should be suffi- 
ciently attractive to command the best available 
talent. 

We have used 4 pereent and 7 percent as illus 
{rative merely—the minimum and maximum might be 
different and the margin between them larger—but it 
scems to us that in that) prineiple lies a chance to 
secure adequate and efficient service at absolutely rea 
sopable rates, with a reasonable return assured to 
both capital and management. 

In presenting this subject the AMERICAN LUMBERMA) 
dloes not wish to be academic or dogmatic. It) pre 
sents it tentatively for the consideration of its read 
ers and its contemporaries in the journalistic field, 
and especially to the railroads as parties in interest 
and to Congress as the body responsible for national 
legislation regarding the railroads, with a view of 
opening up a subject which seems to it worthy of 
careful consideration. The proposition involves diffi 
eulties both finaneial and executive, but it seems to 
us to have in it the elements of sound theory and of 
profitable practice. 

The transportation systems of the country must bo 
Water- 
ways will help but railroads must be the mainstay. 


‘increased in capacity and scope covered. 


Without this improvement and extension our indus- 
tries will be paralyzed and our commerce meet the 
mandate, ‘‘thus far and no farther.’’ 

Railroad management, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and with free hand, sees little hope of 
fully meeting the measure of its responsibilities. 

Under merely restrictive legislation the railroads are 
still further handicapped and have found it and will 
find it impossible to secure the funds necessary. 

Under a public guaranty of minimum returns on in- 
vestment capital will be forthcoming and the work can 
be done. 

With such a public guaranty, the strictest public 
regulation and control of facilities, rates and methods 
will be both logical and just. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


AT BAY CITY is being constructed a dry kiln that 
extracts 40 tons of water every 24 hours. This is almost 
as effective as a panic. 


NORTH CAROLINA. lumbermen are now confronted 
with the problem of putting a bushel into a_ peck 
measure. 


CHARLES D. BUTLER, of Boston, came home from 
a hunting trip with the heads or hides of three caribou, 
three mountain sheep, a goat, a black bear, a wolverine 
and a black wolf. Are we to understand that Mr. 
Butler is about to become a candidate for president? 


A CHICAGO concern is sending out a booklet called 
‘A Crying Need.’’ It advertises a floor seraper, but a 
first glance at the title will convey the impression that 
it is an anti-race suicide tract. 


AMERICAN letters is being considerably increased in 
volume by the literature of the car stake. 


A FORESTRY expert, in speaking of dead timber, 
says he has discovered a simple and inexpensive system 
of treating. Now that the convention season is at hand, 
that is just what the traveling salesman is looking for, 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an error was made in the quotations of poplar prices. 
The price given was $50 for ineh stock, whereas the 
correct priee was $53. ™ 


AN INTERESTING exhibit of articles made from 
native woods is in progress at Santa Ana, county seat 
of Orange county, Cal. The finished goods were all 
made.in Santa Ana, and most of the materials used 
are Orange county products. The woods used comprise 
mountain mahogany, manzanita, sycamore, camphor, rub 
ber tree, umbrella tree, yueca palm, ironwood, lignum 
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vite, English walnut, orange, lemon, apricot, fig, 
gravelia, century plant and ‘others. 








AN ALABAMA letter says that the legislature seems 
determined to make trouble. for the railroads. Of course 
it can not hope to succeed in that regard as well as the 
railroads themselves. 

IT IS announced that the annual convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held aj 
Omaha January 28 and 29, but it is not guaranteed that 
the members again will be presented with souvenir 
subpoenas. 

A CALL has been issued for a meeting of the fuel 
dealers of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming 
and Montana. The meeting is to take place November 
5 at Spokane for the purpose of organizing a fuel 
dealers’ association. 


THE municipal government of Mexico City has 


’ ordered all the lumber yards removed from the thickly 


populated districts. This will save a lot of argument as 
to whether it is better to have a retail lumber yard 
located on the main street or on a railroad. 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know what wood is 
best suited for the manufacture of egg crates. If they 
are for storage eggs it ought to be the wood best able 
to resist the tooth of time. 


IT APPEARS that the car stakes are a merely 
trifling expense, except when they are put on by the 
railroads themselves. 

A RECORD in stowing lumber was made last week 
by two gangs of men from the Humboldt Stevedore 
Company who were working the big British tramp 
steamer Fitz Clarence at Fields landing, Eureka, Cal. 


They placed aboard the Britisher 332,000 feet of lum- 
ber, a larger amount than two gangs have ever put on a 
ship on this bay, in one working day. 





THE United States forestry bureau is making some 
valuable suggestions in regard to southern pines, only 
half the tree in such cuttings now reaching the market, 
and 12,000,000,000 feet having been marketed last year. 
It is said that with proper use of the ‘‘refuse,’’ a sav- 
ing of over $14,000,000 annually could be made, this by 
extracting refined spirits, thirty gallons of which can 
be extracted from each cord of wood, while woodpulp 
and other waste products can be utilized easily, thereby 
greatly increasing the value of the output. 


IT DOES not require much bookkeeping knowledge 
for a car inspector to charge the shipper for repairs to 
car stakes, but it does take some nerve. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


It is too late in the season for much recovery of ac- 
tivity and increase of volume in the general lumber 
trade. This would be the case if there hat been no 
financial disturbance. The enlargement »f Cemand usual 
in the fall months has failed to put in au appearance 
this year. This has been a serivus disappointment to 
manufacturers and dealers, because it was cuunted on to 
compensate for the slackness of requirement complured 
of during the summer months. The car shortage was a 
hindrance to the delivery of lumber during September 
and. October and there was a brooding fear that some- 
thing would happen to finances. A contribution of causes 
prevented buyers from freely stocking up. It was feared 
that prices had struck a lower level that would continue 
for an indefinite period. When dealers and consumers 
are seized with this idea they buy lumber only as they 
need it for current trade and for balancing up their 
broken assortments. Such procedure always causes a 
moderate and slow demand, though if mill product could 
be gaged to it the condition would be healthy. But man- 
ufacture had been so stimulated and enlarged during 
the period of active and voluminous demand that when 
the slowing dewn process had continued for months it 
was found that capacity was in excess of the new rate of 
demand. But the plants were there, the capacity must 
be run, expenses must be met, and in order to meet con- 
stantly accruing obligations product must be moved. But 
an excess of product cannot be forced on an unwilling 
market beyond a certain limit. Any cramming of the 
market means a cutting of prices. Even that inducement 
to buyers at length fails if there is not a sufficient de- 
mand to absorb the lumber. 


EFFECTS OF THE FINANCIAL FLURRY. 


Late in October came the financial flurry, which intensi- 
fied the searcity of money that had been developing for 
some time. The banks in the large cities adopted the 
policy of holding their currency by the employment of 
clearing house certificates and checks in the settlement of 
balances and the making of commercial payments. Of 
course that caused stringency, with the tendency on the 
part of all business to withdraw into as narrow limits as 
possible until the financial stress should be over. The 
effect of all this has been to repress ventures in the lum- 
ber business still further. The inclination for the re- 
mainder of the year will be to move forward cautiously 
in the handling of current trade, which, of course, will 
preclude anything like expansion. It is true that the 
consuming industries mostly continue in operation and 
so long as this is the case there will be a continued eat- 
ing into the lumber supply. But no man can say how 
long the present rate of industrial consumption will 
continue. A prolonged stringency in the money supply 
will at length have a tendency to curtail the operations 
of all sorts of factories. It is probable that there will 
not be much reduction before the holidays, but with the 
arrival of that period there is likely to be a more 
or less extended shutdown for repairs, a general cleaning 
up and readjustment of business to new conditions. Al- 
ready there has been a curtailment in lumber production 
and a similar abatement is likely to occur in other in- 
dustries. 


RELIEF FOR THE SOUTHERN PINE 
MARKET. 


The movement for the curtailment of the cut of south- 
ern pine is becoming general and some important con- 
cerns producing northern pine have determined to limit 
their winter’s input of logs to the extent of 25 to 50 
percent. This course is deemed advisable in order to 
put strength into the market, which under present con- 
ditions in finance and demand has a weakening tendency. 
Holders of stumpage realize that if they continue to 
cut logs and turn out lumber lavishly they will be slaugh- 
tering their timber at unremunerative prices, and that 
this will have the effect to reduce the value of their 
stumpage. By restricting the output of lumber burden- 
some surpluses will melt away, even under a moderate 
requirement, with the result that demand will become 
more urgent and prices will strengthen. By continuing 
to add to the surplus the market cannot react. While 
prices continue weak buyers will take over lumber only 
as they need it for their immediate use, which state of 
trade will prevent any buoyancy of the market. The only 
commonsense way is to curtail the output. This is being 
effected in the south to a large extent by two causes— 
the lack of cars and the scarcity of labor. Many mills 
have been shut down because cars could not be had for 
shipping lumber, and the diversion of hands to the cotton 


fields has deprived many other mills of their operating 
crews. 


INCREASING RURAL TRADE. 


Many reports indicate that in sections there lately 
has been a considerable increase in rural trade. The 
farmers have sold off a portion of their crops and are 
making needed repairs and doing some building: This 
is the case in the middle and farther west and south- 
west and a like condition is reported from Michigan, 
the Pittsburg territorial radius and in the suburban vi- 
cinity of New York. There is also a fair local retail 
trade on building account at Buffalo and other eastern 
points. Since the retail yards all over the country have 
generally allowed their stocks to run low it is thought 
that early in the new year there will be a pronounced 
rise in demand for yard stocks. In fact the financial 
scare in the large cities does not seem to have disturbed 
the confidence of rural people. They have products to 
sell, are to a preponderating degree in good circum- 
stances and purpose to let city people fret about money 
while they, the rural people, go on enjoying the sub- 
stantial comforts and the reasonable pleasures of life 
regardless of city perturbations. It is this prosperous 
state of the agricultural class that gives assurance. to 
the bankers and the great business interests that within 
a few weeks there will be a restoration of confidence 
and the resumption of business on a normal scale. 


REDUCING THE SOUTHERN PINE SURPLUS. 


The southern pine business is undergoing some stress 
and strain on account of more lumber having been manu- 
factured than there was ready demand for. A burden- 
some surplus is admitted, and it is conceded that this 
has weakened prices. The only way to escape this pre- 
dicament is to restrict production long enough to per- 
mit the surplus to be reduced materially. here has 
been a general adoption of this policy. Reduction will be 
effected by a complete shutdown in many instances—has 
been thus effected in fact—while some mills will run only 
part capacity and part of the time. Night running has 
largely been abandoned. The demand for railroad and 
ear factory stocks has been very small within a short 
time, doubtless because of the financial fracas in the big 
cities. It is thought probable that there will be little 
more such demand until after January 1, when contracts 

for next year will be in order. In all the large cities 
demand has slowed down to that for current building 
and other consumptive requirements. Prices in Chi- 
cago are from $2.50 to $3 lower than the list. Dimension 
is the weakest of all general stocks. Good flooring and 
ceiling sell at relatively better prices. Low grade stocks 
of all sorts are rather druggy. From Kansas City it is 
said that the car shortage is not as serious as was ex- 
pected, though in spots it is bad enough. Reports in 
respect to equipment vary widely. It is concluded that 
had demand this fall been such as was hoped for there 
would have been the severest car shortage ever known. 
As it is many cars are being requisitioned for the move- 
ment of cotton, which cuts off the supply for lumbermen. 


ALSO NORTHERN PINE CURTAILMENT. 


No especial change has occurred in the northern pine 
trade during the week. The movement in the eastern 
cities is moderate but steady and prices are generally 
maintained. At Minneapolis the demand from the country 
yards is not as active as it usually is in the fall, but good 
weather has placed the farmers well forward with their 
work and a better trade is looked for before winter. Saw- 
ing in that district is nearly at an end. Shipments for 
the season so far show some falling off in amount as 
compared to shipments last year. Stocks in Chicago are 





FEAR NOT. 


Don't shy at the possibility of your cut 
and sales statement showing a decline as 
compared with similar figures for last 
year. If you should keep on doubling up 
your business every year, within a short 
time its volume would be equal to the 
solid cubical contents of the earth and 
the atmosphere surrounding it, with 
Mars and the moon thrown in. 











not considered heavy but are ample to take care of the 
trade. Reports from Lake Erie points are to the effect 
that demand is moderate and prices steady. At Detroit 
trade lately has shown considerable activity. The mill 
operators in the Duluth district are resolving to curtail 
the input of logs this season as a means of sustaining 
the market. Since the manufacturers have not burdened 
the market with stocks this year any degree of restric- 
tion should maintain prices on a firm basis. 


SEASON’S INCREASE IN HEMLOCK MOVE- 
MENT. 


The hemlock situation in the great lake states is 
scarcely satisfactory to producers, yet it appears as if 
hemlock were as well off as other kinds of lumber, with 
perhaps the exception of white pine and some of the 
hardwoods. The business done up to October this year 
was greater than that of 1906, shipments exceeding those 
of last year by 21,000,000 feet, or 10 percent. Operators 
have planned to reduce tHe log crop, which should have 
the effect of restoring the tone of the market. In the 
Buffalo district demand is fair, as is the condition in the 
Pittsburg radius. In the farther east favorable reports 
are returned of the hemlock market condition. At Bos- 
ton hemlock boards are active and strong. 


FORCED CURTAILMENT OF HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTION, 


The hardwood trade is not as active as earlier in the 
season, but relative to the softwoods it is in fairly good 
form. Quarter sawed oak continues to hold a strong 
position. Poplar: is in active request. Cottonwood is 
wanted in excess of ready supply. Northern woods are 
moving steadily. There is a good call for rock elm, thick 
maple and black ash. Birch is in plentiful supply but 
it is moving into the hands of consumers in large volume. 
There will be a forced limitation of production in Ar- 
kansas, western Tennessee and Mississippi by car shortage 
and lack of labor. Both ‘cars and workmen have been 
diverted to the cotton harvest. Many mills are shut down 


‘and will thus remain for several weeks. The effect will 


be greatly to reduce stocks at the mills. Operators in 
eastern Tennessee report a continuance of a good hard- 
wood business. In fact from all over the producing and 


‘market field but little complaint is voiced about lack of 


demand or weakness of prices. 


RATE EMBARGO IN ABEYANCE. 


The north Pacific coast manufacturers are rejoicing 
in the court’s restraining order that prevents collection 
of the 10 cents advanced freight rates on eastbound lum- 
ber and shingle shipments until the question shall have 
been determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the meantime shipmenis eastward can go on as before. 
The eastern trade will not now hesitate to place orders 
for Coast lumber and shingles. There will be a change 
in the policy about shutting down the mills that do a rail 
trade. But though the Pacific coast producers, through 
the aid of the court, have for the time being, and prob- 
ably for all time, preserved their rail outlet eastward it 
is no reason why they should not follow the course of 
the southern pine manufacturers and the northern pine 
producers in restricting the cut as a means of strengthen- 
ing the market. It is a good time for all producers of 
lumber to make haste slowly. Taking the country over, 
there is a declining demand for lumber and accumulating 
surpluses. An equilibrium between supply and demand 
is needed. The only way to secure it is by restricting the 
output. 


A STEADY DEMAND FOR CYPRESS. 

The call for cypress continues steady though perhaps 
less urgent than earlier in the season. Assortments are 
considerably uneven. There is a good call for tank stock 
and all lumber thicker than two inches. At Kansas City 
the market is exceptionally firm, the demand for yard 
stock being satisfactory, with a good outlook for No- 
vember. Reports from eastern cities indicate a relatively 
favorable state of the cypress trade and the same state- 
ment would apply truthfully to middle western markets. 


REDUCE THE SPRUCE SUPPLY. 


At New York prices of spruce are in fair shape but 
are liable to vary on large sales. Arrivals from the east 
are plentiful and wholesalers have little difficulty in sell- 
ing the stock at good prices. The yards are fairly well 
stocked. - At Boston spruce is firmer under the influence 
of prospective reduction of mill stocks in the north, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE TIME OF YEAR ON THE OCEANS AND LAKES. 


“YO HO!” 
They sing about the sailor’s life upon the boundin? 
main, 
‘*Yo ho, me lads!’’ an’ all that kind of twaddle. 
They’d make you think the sailor’s life is free from 
care an’ pain— 
Of all men’s occupations it’s the model. 


‘*Yo ho, me lads, yo ho, me lads!’’ the ballad always 
runs. 
‘‘Then heave away,’’ it says, ‘‘yo ho, me hearty!’’ 
With runnin’ waves an’ blowin’ breeze an’ red an’ 
yellow suns, 
The sailor’s life is just a children’s party. 


It’s fine to be a seaman when the August zephyrs 
blow; 
Then nothin’ but its pleasure you remember. 
The sailor’s life is very fine—but it’s diff’rent, though, 
Along about the middle of November. 


‘*Yo ho, me lads, yo ho, me lads!’’ perhaps is well 
enough 
In summer seas aboard a lazy whaler, 











“With runnin’ waves an’ blowin’ breeze.” 


But when the sky gits blue an’ black an’ winds begin 
to puff 
Then, gentlemen, it’s fierce to be a sailor. 


The rotten tub begins to roll, the scuppers run with 
foam, 
The ship is on her beam’s-ends ev’ry minute, 
An’ then you git to thinkin’ of the harbor back at 
home 


An’ how you git to wishin’ you was in it! 
26 ho, me lads, yo ho, me lads!’’ the sailors never 
speak 
Them words when north an’ east the wind is 
swingin’. ¢ 
Her main top plunges overboard, her bottom springs 
aleak— 


An’ then there ain’t no time for faney singin’. 


An’ so, you fellahs that ‘‘yo ho’’ 
land 


so snugly on the 


About the sailor’s life so free an’ easy, 
Along about November time just come an’ try your 
hand 
When days are gray an’ nights are black an’ 
breezy. 


**Yo ho, me lads, yo ho, me lads, yo ho, me lads!’’ 
say I, 
But not when nor’-nor’-east the wind is blowin’. 
It’s on the shore beside the fire in harbor safe an’ 
dry 


The ordinary seaman starts ‘‘yo hoin’.’’ 





TRAFFIC TANGLE MUCH IN EVIDENCE IN THE KANSAS CITY DISTRICT. 


Lumber Trade, as Investigated and Described by an American Lumberman Special Correspondent. 


The Car Service Situation and Its Effect on the 


A few days ago a prominent Kansas City banker said 
to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
$10,000,000 in freight is tied up by the car shortage 
in Kansas City and nearby territory alone. Further 
said he: ‘‘This is the only disturbing element in business 
in the west at this time, for if this money were turned 
loose it would relieve the situation entirely. Men worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have their surplus 
money tied up in transit shipments and are having a 
hard time to get the cash to meet daily expenses.”’ 

No class of men are having more trouble in this way 
than the lumbermen, in fact these men have more losses 
in this way than any other one class, because so much 
of their business is on the move all the time. Lumber 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and dealers all 
have business that is badly crippled this fall. Capital is 
tied up in transit cars or in mill yards for want of cars. 
Mills are getting from 25 to 50 percent of the cars they 
need, and then it requires from fifty to ninety days to 
move a car from 200 to 500 miles. 

One of the strange features of the condition is that the 
tighter the situation gets the slower cars are being 
moved. It would seem that when cars are so badly 
needed the roads would bend every effort to send them 
through quickly and get them back for new business. 
But the contrary seems true and is a subject of much 
wonder and curiosity here. It takes longer to get a car 
on the proper switch after it gets to its destination now 
than it did to send it over its entire route a few months 
ago when cars were plentiful. 

One of the lumbermen here has a car in the local yards 
that has been waiting two weeks to be placed on his 
switch. Another has had a car standing in the Kansas 
City yards three weeks that was misrouted. It passed its 
destination 100 miles south of here, came to Kansas City, 
and the consignee has tried for three weeks to get the car 
shipped to his country yard. He has not yet been able to 
wade through the red tape to get it started. No one here 
admits having the authority to move it, and so far no 
one has been found who has this authority. The shipper 
is kept out of his money, the yard needs the lumber to 
satisfy its trade, and the car is needed by hundreds of 
shippers for new freight. It’s a loss all around and there 
are hundreds of such cases in this field. 

A line yard manager bought a car of cement at Iola, 
Kan., some weeks ago for a yard only 100 miles away 
in the same state and with one transfer. This car got 
lost in Kansas City, where it should never have come, 
and the purchaser spent several dollars in telegrams and 
telephone messages finding it, though all the time the car 
was in Kansas City, only fifty miles from its starting 
point. Finally the traffic departments of the two roads 
found where the car had been stalled here, and it reached 
its destination, 100 miles away, after thirty-two days, 
moving about three miles a day. Again the shipper lost, 
the road lost and the yard lost, in both money and 
prestige. Another shipper finally got his car through 
after weeks of waiting, and two weeks after the car had 
been delivered, unloaded and turned back to the road, 
the shipper got word from the traffic department that his 
car had been found and was then at Memphis. Numer- 
ous cars have been lost this fall for two weeks or longer 
and then found in the yards here, where they had been 
all the time. Cars from the coast have been on the 
road somewhere for four months and are still out and 
completely lost; no one can find where they are. Cars 
this side of the Minnesota Transfer have been from four 
to six weeks coming through, routed hundreds of miles 
out of the way and lost completely. Then they come in 
covered with overcharges to be settled, that cost other 
delays, and perhaps payments of money that the pur- 
chaser can not get back for years. 


Another instance of gross mismanagement here was 
with a lumberman who had a car to be transferred. The 
road of origin would not send the car to the other road 
because if the second road got the car it would steal it. 
The second road would not send a car over for reload- 
ing because it said the first road would steal its car. So 
there the shipper was between these two roads for a 
month kept out of his lumber, his trade suffering and his 
car almost in sight. A thousand dollars was tied up for 
the shipper and a car was idle for a month that was 
needed for other freight. 

These are but a few of the many cases that are hap- 
pening here every day. Hundreds of cars and locomo- 
tives are standing in the yards waiting for repairs, empty 
cars can be seen by the thousands along the right of 
way of all the big roads, loaded cars are kept for weeks 
before they are moved. Red tape ties up cars for weeks 
as by bands of steel and no one can be found who can 
untie them. These are some of the things that shippers 
can not understand. 

A great many of the Kansas City lumbermen and 
others have been interviewed on this matter the past 
week. They want relief, and though they do not want to 
be unfair to the railroad interests, and think there are 
conditions they cannot help, yet they believe there could 
be some relief if the business were managed better. No 
private business could exist a year under such conditions. 
There must be some remedy that would help matters 
greatly if put into effect. Is there a car shortage? Ask 
the lumbermen here. Of course so far as the effect goes 
there is a car shortage, but if one were looking for the 
cause to remedy it, is there really a car shortage? Lum- 
bermen here say “No.” 

First, it’s bad management. Suppose cars instead of 
moving only five or ten miles a day or less would move 
ten or twenty. This would practically double the num- 
ber of cars. They should move at least fifty miles a day. 
If they did there would be more cars than are ever 
needed. ‘“Brains,’’ as one man put it, “is what is 
needed.”’ Clerks that work for $50 to $100 a month are 
required to handle freight worth millions every month, 
and then can only act, as some man “up head,’’ that no 
one has ever yet found, unravels the red tape that ties 
their hands. Every man one sees has to refer to some 
one up higher. Recourse is impossible to the shipper. 
If he has the upper hand, as he does sometimes, and the 
cold hard dollars are coming to the road, often relief 
comes in a wonderfully short time. Otherwise he has his 
hands tied and nothing can be done, though he is losing 
money and trade. Tipping the crews helps him, but this 
works a hardship on the man who is slow to pay for 
what is rightfully his own, 

After bad management come short motive power and 
terminal facilities. There are not enough switch engines 
and not enough engines on the road. Having too few 
engines the roads haul loads that are too long and too 
heavy. This breaks down the engines and tears the 
bumpers out of the cars, causing numerous delays. 
Switches and terminals are filled with broken-down cars 
and engines and no room is left for transferring transit 
ears. When a car gets mixed up with hundreds of these 
cars it is almost impossible to get it out. Crew after 
crew passes and leaves it for the crew following. There 
is no one to object but the shipper, and his objection 
does not count. The man ‘up head’ is busy with divi- 
dends and stock manipulations and apparently gives this 
phase of railroading but little attention. In private busi- 
ness dividends grow larger as the business is better 
equipped to meet the needs of the public; in railroad 
affairs it seems that dividends depend on performing du- 
ties poorly and equipping with rolling stock to a minimum 
extent. This is why the lumbermen here can not under- 


stand the present conditions. They are willing to be 
shown if they are wrong, and so place their thoughts 
before the great lumber world and the railroads through 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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GUARDING THEIR INTERESTS. 

It is evident from the tenor of two suggestions re- 
ceived this week, one from lumber and shingle asso- 
ciation officials and one from the secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, that a contest 
relative to who is entitled to the difference in rates 
is not improbable. Shippers are taking steps to pro 
tect themselves, as indicated elsewhere. On the heels 
of their action comes the following suggestion from 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association: 


Cnicaco, Oct. 31, 1907.—To Our Members: While a pre- 
liminary injunction has been granted upon the application 
of certain shipping interests of the Pacific coast against 
the imposition of the proposed increase in tariff rates (see 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, November 1), I yet think it highly 
advisable, as a precautionary measure, that upon all ship- 
ments received by you from the Coast until the question 
is finally settled you preserve careful record of the following 
points which may be of great benefit to you in the ultimate 
disposition of the contention and can do you no harm in 
any event: 

Date of your order—date of shipment. 

Material ordered (lumber or shingles). 

Name of shipper and point of shipment. 

Car name and number (original and transfer). 

Date of receipt at your town. 

Weight as named on shipping bill. 

Amount of freight paid by you. 

And any other memoranda which may serve to fully 
identify the transaction in detail. File each transaction 
ready for use in the future in case it should be found useful. 
If you should order any shipment, stipulate in the order 
that it shall be subject to any rebate which may be recov- 
ered by the shipper through any decision which may be 
rendered in the final disposition of the freight rate question. 

GreorGE W. HoTcHKIss, Secretary. 





MORE COMPLAINTS HEARD. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 1.—Secarcely had the hearing of 
the Southern Pacifie Company upon the car shortage 
situation adjourned at Salem Thursday afternoon than 
the railroad commission received a complaint from See- 
retary Edmund P. Sheldon, of the Oregon Lumber Ex- 
change, of this city, bearing upon the shortage of cars 
for interstate shipment of lumber. Mr. Sheldon alleges 
that he has had orders standing unfilled for two and 
three weeks for an aggregate of twelve cars for the 
shipment of lumber from Silverton, Gaston, Aumsville, 
Cottage Grove, Brownsville, Glendale and Shaw to Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, Iowa and Wyoming, but that he has 
been unable to get any satisfaction from the Southern 
acific. He appeals to the railroad commission for such 
relief as it can afford within its jurisdiction, and says 
that if some of the cars are not furnished before No- 
vember 1 his orders will be cancelled. 





CONFIDENT OF THE OUTCOME. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
returned Monday from Washington, where he testified 
on October 24 at the car stake equipment hearing. Mr. 
Rhodes’ testimony was to the effect that members of the 
association stand the cost of equipping cars with stakes, 
and do not charge it to the consignee. He says: 

I feel confident, as a result of the testimony presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the commission 
recognizes the justice of the claim made by the lumbermen, 
and I anticipate that, at the conclusion of the argument, 
the commission will order an allowance made by the roads 


to compensate shippers for the cost of equipping flat and 
gondola cars with stakes. 
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LUMBERMEN WIN SIGNAL VICTORY. 


Railroads Enjoined from Collecting Advanced Rates—Restraining Order Issued Pending Determi- 
nation By Interstate Commerce Commission— Demurrers of Carriers’ Attorneys 
Overruled—Case Decided On Its Merits—Entire Western Lumber 
Territory to Profit by the Order of the Court. 


(Special telegram to the AMericaN LUMBERMAN.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—A great victory was won by 
the lumbermen of the north Pacifie coast when they 
secured an injunction prohibiting the railroad companies 
from the collection of the advanced rate on forest 
products. The injunction was given by Judge Hanford, 
of the federal court, at 10 o’clock this evening at the 
close of the hearing and after a half hour’s conversation 
with Judge Wolverton, 

Judge Wolverton announced that in the case of the 
Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association against the 
transcontinental roads he concurred in the decision of 
Judge Hanford, who granted an injunction at the re- 
quest of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau. 

Judge Hanford, in deciding this application for an 
injunction, held that while the advanced rates should be 
charged on all shipments they should not be collected 
from the complainants in these proceedings, including 
members of the associations named, and that while col- 
lectable against others every mill on the north coast that 
desires to do so may intervene before final order is signed 
at 8 o’clock Thursday night, October 31. 

A Decisive Victory. 


When the judges returned to the courtroom after their 
conversation they faced a throng keyed to a high tension. 
Many lumbermen were present, everyone of whom was 
vitally concerned in the outcome of this application. 

Judge Hanford announced that some questions had 
been raised as to his jurisdiction in the matter, but 
that these might be settled later by amendment. He also 
said that objections had been made in regard to the 
bill, it being argued that it was defective as to the 
amount involved, and further that defendants had ques- 
tioned the right of the California complainants to inter- 
vene. He stated also that it had been held certain other 
parties were indispensable to the case, but that all of 
these questions could be considered later, The court 
stated that owing to the seriousness of the case and the 
brief time available for its presentation it had not been 
possible to consider everything, but it desired to preserve 
the present status pending the determination of the facts 
involved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In its 
decision the court said: 


In view of the rate having been in existence several 
years and having been satisfactory and remunerative; 
and in view of the strong showing that complainants 
may be irreparably injured by allowing the rate to go 
into effect the injunction will be granted until further 
orders of this court. 

The court added that if any condition should be im- 
posed it would be on complainant and that the injunction 
was granted, subject to the filing of the usual injunction 
bond by complainants from the proceeds of which the 
complainants will be required to indemnify the railroads 
for differences in the rates on any and all shipments 
made pending final determination of the case in the 
event that any difference should occur. 

Lumbermen Give Bond. 


Judge Hanford stipulated that the bond should be for 
$250,000 and that the railroads should charge the ad- 
vaneed rate but not collect it. Counsel was instructed 
to prepare an order in accordance with these terms. 

Attorneys for the railroads inquired whether complain- 
ants would give bond for themselves only or for others. 
In reply the court stated it would be willing to take 
chances on this, 

Attorney F. C. Dillard, who appeared for the Harri- 
man lines, said he considered it a very serious matter 
and did not care to take chances on the penitentiary. 

W. A. Wimbish, chief counsel for the complainants, 
objected to putting in the order the provision that com- 
plainants be compelled to take the case to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but assured the court that this 
action would be taken with all possible diligence. The 
court stated in answer to an inquiry that it could make 
no orders applicable to lumbermen not parties to the 
case, 

The railroad attorneys asked to have the bond placed 
at $1,000,000, but this request was refused. The court 
stated, however, that in the event traflie became very 
heavy it would at any time entertain a motion to increase 
the amount of the bond. The court also held that it 
would reserve the right to insist that the case be pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission as soon 
as practicable and that it would endeavor to spur com- 
plainants at any time such action was considered neces- 
sary. 

r Oregon Decision Foretold. 

Judge Charles E. Wolverton stated that he concurred 
in all that had been said by Judge Hanford as applied 
to the Oregon case, for the reason that the rate had 








been in vogue since 1893, had been shown to be remunera- 
tive to the railroads and that a rate in foree for a long 
time indicates that it is profitable. For these reasons 
he would make the same ruling in the Oregon case at the 
hearing in Portland Thursday, October 31, and require 
bond to the same amount, assuming that the traffic in- 
volved was the same. J. N. Teal, attorney for the Ore- 
gon lumbermen, stated that shipments from Oregon 
would be less, but that the matter could be taken up 
with the court when the hearing was held. 

Prior to adjournment Judge Hanford ruled that the 
order applied to members of the associations, parties to 
the suits, and to all other complainants. Answering a 
question relative to the jurisdiction of the court he said 
he would consider such pleas at an early date. The court 
then adjourned. 

What the Lumbermen Think. 


To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative Judge 
Wimbish stated he considered the decision of the court 
granting the temporary injunction as a great victory for 
lumbermen of the north coast. While applying only to 
parties to the suit all lumbermen in the west can inter- 
vene and secure the same rates. He believes the de- 
cision to be a strong precedent with which to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and was 
much pleased with the result. 

C, F. White, chairman of the joint law committee, who 
has spent months of arduous work in directing the legal 
affairs of the lumbermen, was more than pleased at the 
decision. He believes it will have a beneficial effect 
upon public opinion and shows that the court recognizes 
the claims of lumbermen that their business is being 
irreparably damaged by the proposed advance. 


Attorney Teal is much pleased at the decision, declar- 


ing it will give needed relief until the commission can 
decide the czse on its merits. 

Hundreds of lumbermen were present when the de- 
cision was rendered and all were more than pleased at the 
termination of this, the first court hearing ever held on 
complaint of lumbermen as a class on the north coast, 
although they have suffered for years from injustice on 
the part of transcontinental lines in not transporting 
the product of their mills and at last in trying to ruin 
them by forcing an advanced rate upon them. At re- 
convening of court this evening John P. Hartman, rep- 
resenting the Burlington road, made a brief argument, 
taking up still further the matter of jurisdiction on 
ground previously covered that the making of rates is for 
legislative and not judicial action. 

The Wimbish Argument. 

The closing address, made by Judge Wimbish, was 
a strong, logical, impressive argument in behalf of the 
lumbermen. Before speaking Judge Hanford informed 
him the court was not impressed with the point made 
by defendants that this injunction would be a legislative 
action and that he need not waste time on it but de- 
vote his remarks to other things. Mr. Wimbish declared 
the court probably never would be called upon to decide 
a ease of more importance to the interests of the general 
public than this. He did not ask the court to pass upon 
the reasonableness of the rates, but merely asked for a 
temporary restraining order preventing irreparable in- 
jury until the commission could consider the matter of 
reasonableness. Injury being suffered is prohibited by 
the interstate commerce act, but the commission could 
not be invoked until after the injury was done. He de- 
clared it impossible to make 150 railroads defendants in 
cases and it was not necessary, as the principal railroads 
were included and they are the ones who conspired to 
put in the advance and who receive all of the advance. 
He said the lumbermen were only after the lines which 
were responsible and they had brought the responsible 
parties before the court. The ones that were admitted 
had solemnly agreed on the new tariff. The interstate 
act required uniform action on joint through rates, but 
contained no authority for combination on competitive 
rates such as these. The commission has not the power 
to enjoin rates before taking effect, this being left to 
the courts. If advances become effective lumbermen 
would be deprived of property without due process of 
law. He declared the federal court had the right to 
prevent a wrong in a case of this kind, where the com- 
mission could not interfere, and that it was its duty to 
protect citizens pending the procuring of relief from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He referred to the 
Tift case, where the court had power to suspend rates. 

Attorneys for the defendants inquired, if the rate was 
enjoined, how it could reach the commission, to which Mr. 
Wimbish replied that if the actual going into effect was 
restrained the commission could legally take it up 
when it would be supposed to be effective November 1. 

Mr. Wimbish declared lumber furmiished 37 percent of 
the tonnage of the Northern Pacific and yielded 48 per- 
cent of its gross earnings. This, he said, more than paid 


all freight operating expenses, leaving a balance of sev- 
eral million dollars. Such a tonnage, he argued, should 
not be made subject to an advance in rates. In answer 
to the claim that if the lumber rate were applied to all 
traffic earnings would decrease, he said this had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the case, in support of which 
argument he cited the case of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis railroad against Minnesota, in which the court held 
that this was not a deciding factor. He stated that last 
year the Burlington paid 14 percent dividends on a 
large overcapitalization; that the Northern Pacifie paid 
7 percent and that in addition all the defendant railroads 
had accumulated big surpluses and had concealed mil- 
lions of dollars in their operating expense account, which 
facts and elements the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held should be considered in rate making. 

He showed that low grade fir lumber, under present 
rates, could not be shipped far and with the advance in 
effect only a little upper grade stock could be sent east, 
resulting in much additional waste at the mill and a 
great deal of low grade timber left in the forests. 

He emphasized the magnitude of the industry, pointing 
out that it directly concerned 200,000 people in Wash- 
ington and indirectly affected all business. He said the 
industry was three times as large as any other in the 
state. He thought the advance in rates might have been 
made with a view to cutting off lumber traffic so that the 
roads could haul higher grade freight, knowing that the 
timber must remain and would constitute future profit- 
able traffic. Referring to the empty car haul he showed 
that that of the Northern Pacific was less than the aver- 
age of the railroads of the country. In concluding his 
argument Mr. Wimbish outlined the Tift case from be- 
ginning to end and left the matter with the court, with 
the firm assurance that it would regeive the attention it 
deserved. . 

The decision given half an hour later confirmed his 
confidence in the justice of the lumbermen’s cause. 


INLAND EMPIRE OPERATORS INTERVENE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
Spokane, Wash., Oct. 31.—Lumber manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire intervened today. ‘Lhey come in 
on same basis as Oregon and Washington shippers. 
R. A. KELLOGG. 


EARLY PROCEEDINGS. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30.—Hearing of proceedings for an 
injunction against the transcontinental railroads preventing 
putting in effect November 1 advanced rates on lumber. were 
begun yesterday morning in the United States circuit court 
rooms in this city before Judge Charles H. Clifford for the 
western district of Michigan. Sitting with him was Judge 
Charles E. Wolverton, of the circuit court of Oregon, before 
whom the Oregon association has brought a similar suit and 
hearing in which will take place tomorrow in Portland. 
The lumbermen were represented by their chief counsel, 
Judge W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., and Austin E. Grif- 
fiths and J. H. Abel, local counsel. The Oregon association 
was represented by J. N. Teal, and among the spectators 
were Attorney Stevens, of Spokane, representing the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and several members 
of that organization and hundreds of lumbermen from all 
over western Washington. Defendant railroads were repre- 
sented. by W. W. Cotton, of Portland, Ore., for the Harriman 
lines; F. C. Dillard, the Harriman interstate commerce law 
expert; James B. Kerr, Portland, and John P. Hartman, for 
the Hill lines. 

A Futile Demurrer. 


At the outset Mr. Kerr maintained that the railroads had 
not been properly served and also raised the question of 
jurisdiction, filing a demurrer to the complaint and asking 
for dismissal. He endeavored to show that the corporate 
homes of the railroads were in other states and that suit 
should have been brought in such states. He also objected 
to the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, being among the complainants. Attorneys for lumber- 
men thereupon secured order from the court dismissing the 
Weyerhaeuser company as one of the complainants. Com- 
plaint was also made by the railway attorneys on account 
of three California corporations being among complainants, 
but Judge Wimbish asserted that it made no difference 
whether they took part in the proceedings. Throughout the 
proceedings the railroad attorneys argued at length on the 
lack of jurisdiction of the court in the case, endeavoring in 
every way to secure dismissal of the case without trying it 
on its merits. 


Merit Chief Desideratum. 


Judge Hanford gave complainants permission to amend 
their service to comply with the laws of the state, and said 
that assuming that its return when completed would not 
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show proper service the ruling of the court would be that 
it would assume jurisdiction. The proper returns were made 
and the court made an order overruling the demurrers and 
said that the court would adjudicate the case on its merits. 
The court added that it differed from most lawyers in 
believing that plaintiff should show burden of proof why 
injunction should issue and ordered hearing to proceed on 
the merits. Judge Wimbish agreed with the court and 
said the complainants would furnish the prcof. 

After reading of formal complaint, which has already 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Attorney Griffiths 
proceeded to present a large number of affidavits of lumber 
shippers showing the injury that will be done and is being 
done to their business by advanced rate. About forty 
affidavits were presented, the tenor of all being that irrep- 
arable injury had already been done to the lumber industry 
of the Pacific coast by the announcement of the advance, 
added to great injury which they had suffered during the 
last two years in their inability to ship because of lack of 
ears; and showing that lumbermen were losing the terri- 
tory they had built up in the east by hard work and large 
expenditure of money; that many mills were shut down or 
are shutting down and that a general demoralized condition 
of business exists. 

Necessity for Expedition. 


At this morning’s session the court announced that as 
only about thirty-eight hours intervened before the advanced 
rate would go into effect, if the attorneys argued as fully 
as they did the first day the rates would be effective while 
they were. talking, and it was suggested that only the strong 
points be put forward, in order to save time. Judge Wimbish 
presented a few more affidavits and cited many decisions to 
prove jurisdiction. 

Complainant’s Argument. 


Attorney Abel then began opening argument for the 
lumbermen, going into case in detail and alleging a division 
of territory between Hill and Harriman lines and pointing 
out glaring irregularities in the proposed tariff. It was 
argued that the common law requires carriers to move 
freight at reasonable rates, and he showed that the un- 
reasonableness of the proposed rates was such that they 
practically stifled competition and were contrary to the 
Sherman antitrust law. He cited a decision in the Tift 
ease in favor of the lumbermen and quoted section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Law affecting it. He said that the 
Interstate Commerce Law did not interfere with common 
law, and that, therefore, this court would have jurisdiction. 
He declared that no relief could be obtained from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until after the advance in rates 
became effective, and that therefore the only remedy which 
shippers had was the petition for an injunction from the 
United States court. Without such a remedy, he said, the 
entire country would be prostrate at the feet of the rail- 
roads’ power and that there would be no reason why they 
could not advance the rates $100 or $1,000 just as well as 
they had advanced it 10 cents. He claimed that the rail- 
road attorneys were not endeavoring to controvert these 
arguments but were relying on technicalities. He claimed 
that a conspiracy existed on the part of the railroads in 
agreeing on the rate advance. Mr. Cotton claimed that the 
Interstate Commerce Law required joint action, but Judge 
Wimbish explained that it did so only on joint rates and 
not on competing rates. 

Mr. Teal appeared for the Oregon complainants, contend- 
ing that a conspiracy in restraint of trade existed and that 
the largely increased earnings of the railroads did not justify 
the advance. He said that if this court could not give 
relief the arm of the law would be paralyzed and complaints 
would be thrown into the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission where months would be required to reach a 
decision, and in the meantime vast properties would be 
ruined. He pointed out the mistakes of the Willamette 
valley rates which the railroads had admitted, but which 
they had up to this time not rectified. He also claimed 
that the railroads had not complied with the law and prop- 
erly published a new tariff in stations and elsewhere as 
required. He said: 

All we want this court to do is to decide whether this 
is a case for a court of equity. If this is admitted I believe 
you will enjoin this act of the railroads. If the railroads 
wanted to be just and equitable they would acquiesce and 
agree to suspend the rate until such a time as the proper 


tribunal, the Interstate Commerce Commission, renders a 
decision in the matter. 


Question of Jurisdiction Raised by Railroads. 


Mr. Kerr argued for the railroads the question of the 
jurisdiction of the federal court. Regarding the point 
brought up of the alleged violation of the antitrust law, 
he said that the decision in the case of Minnesota versus 
the Northern Securities Company was decided against Min- 
nesota on the ground that action should have been brought 
by the Attorney General of the United States or his repre- 
sentatives. At the afternoon session Mr. Dillard spoke at 
great length on the question of the jurisdiction of the court 
and was followed by W. W. Cotton, chief counsel for the 
Harriman lines, who in a strong address endeavored to con- 
fuse the points at issue. He claimed that if the defendant 
roads were enjoined other roads such as-the Spokane Inter- 
national, the Spokane fnland, the Tacoma & Eastern and 
others would have to charge the advanced rates, as they 
would not be parties to the injunction and that the result 
would be a very mixed state of affairs. He also raised the 
question as to what rates would apply if the injunction 
was issued; whether it would be the old rate or no rate at 
all. He declared that the court did not have the power 
to make a rate either directly or indirectly by an injunction, 
as the law delegated such power to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alone. At the close of his argument he briefly 
made his first and only reference so far as the merits of 
the case made by the defendants were concerned, claiming 
that the advanced rate was not unjust and was much less 
than was being charged by eastern and southern lines. At 
the conclusion of his argument the court announced that 
owing to the exigency an evening session would be held, 
and court adjourned until 7 o’clock. 


‘several boat lines are being organized. 


DECISION IN OREGON CASE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 31, 11 p, m.—Judge Wolverton, 
of the United States circuit court, upon his return from 
Seattle before noon today made formal announcement 
from the bench granting the petition of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
for a temporary injunction restraining the Hill and Har- 
riman roads from charging the proposed advance on 
lumber for points east of the Rocky mountains. 

J. N. Teal, representing the lumbermen, and A. C. 
Spencer, representing the railroad interests, were pres- 
ent but no arguments were presented. The bond of the 
lumbermen was fixed at $250,000, this amount tenta- 
tively designated to reimburse the carriers should the 
contention finally prevail. 

The decree will be signed upon the return from 
Seattle of Attorney Cotton, representing the railroads, 
and it is understood to be similar to that to be signed 
at Seattle, Judge Wolverton concurring in Judge Han- 
ford’s decision. 

J. N. Teal says the matter will now be placed imme- 
diately before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
decision upon the question of the justness of the pro- 
posed advance. 





RAILROAD TROUBLES IN ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 28.—In common with other 
lines of business lumbermen feel that the.extra session 
of the legislature will harm them, as the solons seem 
determined to make as much trouble for the -railroads 
as possible. The shops of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Western of Alabama have cut down forces to almost 
nothing because of inability to keep them going. Heads 
of the big systems say that they can not get money 
to carry on the regular lines of traffic, much less to 
branch out to any extent. 

The Louisville & Nashville has taken care of the busi- 
ness along its tracks best. Its policy is to look after 
business in the local territory, the result of which is 
that it will not load cars off its tracks. This is almost 
as bad for the millmen as not to get cars at all and has 
made the effort to get local business very decided. The 
Louisville & Nashville runs into most southern cities 
where building is going on—New Orleans, Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, Birmingham, Anniston, Gadsden. Nashville, 
Louisville, this city and other points can get cars of 
the Louisville & Nashville loaded to them, hence a fight 
is waged for this trade. Selling in the home towns was 
never so active and as a lot of building has been done 
since the beginning of last spring the business has been 
worth while. 

Apart from this the car trouble is worse than ever 
before. Lines other than the Louisville & Naskville 
say they can not get equipment. They contend that 
adverse legislation has made it impossible to get money 
and they have had to cut down shop forces until they 
are not building cars nor repairing those broken within 
the last year. Shops at several points along the lines 
have had men laid off until it is difficult to keep the 
cars swept and dusted, the wheels moving and the 
engines greased. These sentiments were expressed by 
W. W. Finley, president of the Southern railway, and 
Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, both of whom were in this city last week. 

The attitude of the millmen is shown in a statement 
made by Brooks Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber Com- 
pany, who said: 

The car situation was never so bad. You have done it 
with your legislature and you are going to do more when 
it comes back for that extra session next month. It is time 
the people and the industries were given a chance to 
recover from the harm done. The roads can not get money 
to carry on their business and many millmen are suffering 
in the same way. It is time to stop, I say. If they don't 
it is going to send us all to the bow wows. I know that 
the railroads are having a hard time of it. The Louisville 
& Nashville, always, heretofore, able to get us some cars, 
at least, is almost as helpless as the rest. It has had to 
lay off men and tag along to keep from running behind until 
it has become helpless to keep us in cars. It is time to 
call a halt. It must be remembered that railroads, like 
every other line of business, have to make a living. 

One development of the car situation in the last few 
months is the renewed talk of opening the rivers to 
traffic. The Alabama can be made to carry, nearly 
every month in the year, all the lumber that can be 
eut in this territory if a market could be found in 
southern waters. Many mills could get their output to 
the river with their own cars and send it to Mobile 
and other Gulf points by barge, where it could be sent 
out by water. With the development along this line 
railroads would be more apt to secure more cars. The 
Tennessee river is being opened up in the north and 
The Tombigbee 
is hauling a lot of the products of the forests in the 
direction of Mobile. 

The market is about the same as it has been during 
the last ten days. High grade stuff is moving at good 
prices but lower lines are slow. Mills that can do so 
and keep down expenses are running on half time. The 
New York flurry is not expected to help at all, and dull 
times will probably prevail for several weeks. How- 
ever, with plenty of demand for rift at high prices most 
mills can keep going without loss until spring. 





PROPOSED REMEDY FOR CAR SHORTAGE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct, 28.—Officials of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, one of the 
most important systems in this part of the United 
States, believe they have found at least a partial remedy 
for the vexatious delays in the movement of freight 


cars. This is a new system for making daily car re- 
ports. The idea is to place such information in the 
hands of the officials that they may be able to facilitate 
the movement of their cars. One copy of each report is 
to go to the division superintendent and the other to the 
superintendent of transportation. The reports are to 
be made“by local agents, showing the number of cars 
on hand and the number wanted. The date of the ar- 
rival of each car will be given, together with a state- 
ment showing the detention and the cause of delay for 
each car over twenty-four hours. It will be shown from 
what road each car has been received and the destina- 
tion. The superintendent will be advised as to the 
number of cars needed, for what purpose, the destina- 
tion and the probable extent of use. By these reports 
the officials hope to locate the immediate causes for de- 
tention and thus obviate future delays in their rolling 
stock. If this system proves successful it may help ma- 
terially to remedy the car shortage by keeping cars con- 
tinually on the move. 





COMMISSION PROMISES INVESTIGATION OF 
INCREASE IN WEIGHT CASE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 28.—In answer to a communica- 
tion sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
testing against the proposed increase in the minimum 
weight of lumber laden cars from 30,000 to 34,000 
pounds, the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, 
has received a reply requesting the company to submit 
any data on the subject in its possession and promising 
that the matter will be investigated. The suggestion will 
be complied with and the company expects soon to be 
in a position to present striking evidence of the inequity 
of the inerease. The company bases its complaint on 
the allegation that while the northern roads may have a 
sufficient number of cars large enough to carry the 
minimum weight of the lighter woods, the southern lines 
are not in this position. They are constantly supplying 
cars too small to contain the minimum weight, so that 
if a charge for the minimum is made the shippers will 
have to pay for thousands of pounds in excess of thy 
actual weight, which, in the course of a year, would 
amount to a considerable sum. The company does not 
object to paying the published rate and insists only on 
being charged for the actual weight shipped, contending 
that it should not be held responsible for the failure of 
the railroads to supply cars of requisite size. The ques- 
tion is likely to be submitted to some of the lumber 
trade organizations for action. 





STATEMENT SHOWING FALLING OFF IN CARS 
FURNISHED WASHINGTON MILLMEN. 

Tacoma, WasuH., Oet. 24.—During the first nine 
months of 1907 the Northern Pacifie railway has fur 
nished the millmen of Washington 11,861 cars less for 
their use than was furnished in 1906, and 7,494 cars 
less than in 1904, The September statement of the 
general western freight department, issued this week, 
shows lumber shipments of 3,108 cars and shingle ship- 
ments of 1,420 cars last month, as compared to 3,440 
cars. of lumber and 1,381 cars of shingles from this 
state in September, 1906. This is a total of 32,789 
cars of lumber and 12,244 ears of shingles for the nine 
months of 1907, as compared to 41,871 cars of lumber 
and 14,993 cars of shingles the same nine months of 
1906; 33,917 ears of lumber and 18,580 cars of shingles 
in 1905 and 23,009 ears of lumber and 16,785 cars of 
shingles in 1904. 

These figures show that in 1907 thus far an average 
of 1,318 cars less a month has been furnished the mill 
men than they got in 1906 from this railroad. Follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of the nine months for 
four years: 


LUMBER, CARS. 
1906. 


1904. 





January 
February 
March . nates - 
ME, cog epevrerseesess 
May . ‘ 
SD Xoo 4widtes se wen ooo 
July ... 
August j 
September .. 





i eis 41,871 





SHINGLES, CARS. 
1907. 
NN ccd biens bine 979 
PORES i6igs 2d ctren wes 312 
err Core 689 
WIEN Senaid a a wdeie kw atale aed 1,740 
SE 4 asddsob een aedee an 2,295 
65064 os 0oen es eww 1,712 
EEE eee ree eee or 1,566 
SE duis ince area a. eatin 1,531 8! 
EN 6c vcascets Coes 1,420 1,386 
Totals .12,244 14,993 18,580 16,785 
TOTALS FOR NINE MONTHS. 
—_—__—_—_———-Cars. --- - 
1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 
Lumber oer slnie annvene % la cee 41,871 33,917 23,009 
eer ee 12,244 14,9938 18,580 16,785 
oo ee we ted 45,053 56,864 52,497 39,784 





PINE MANUFACTURERS MAKE BARREL HEADS. 


The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of Au Sable, Mich., 
informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the company 
has started the manufacture of slack barrel heading in 
connection with its lumber manufacturing business at 
Au Sable, and last week shipped its first consignment 
of 18%-inch mill run heading. The present capacity of 
the plant is about 3,000 sets of heading a day, but by 
the first of next year the company expects to have a 
daily capacity of 9,000 sets. This incident shows how 
the old manufacturers of pine, who have stuck to their 
timber holdings and the mill business, are proceeding 
to utilize the remaining hardwoods and other timber for 
the continuance of their business. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


New Prices on Millwork—Asks New Demurrage Rules—Protest Against Higher Ocean Rates—Inspecting 
Timber Reserve—Paper Company Buys Timber Lands. 


LAKE RATES ADVANCED. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Derroir, Micu., Oct. 31.—An advance in lumber 
freight rates of 50 cents a thousand feet from all points 
east and west was made by the board of directors of the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association, the increase to become 
effective at once. With the new schedule of rates in 
effect the rate from the head of the lakes to lower Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie ports will be $3 a thousand. 
Krom Georgian Bay ports to same district $2.50 a thou- 
sand feet, free on rails and $2.62% when taken from 
the dock. This advance is made in accordance with the 
usual custom of increasing the rates toward the close 
of the navigation season and is due to the increased 
hazard and the greater time required to make the voy- 
ages because of bad weather. 





NEW MILLWORK LIST OUT. 

The Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
(Association of the Northwest has issued a new price list, 
which is now being distributed to dealers throughout the 
country, and which became effective November 1. The 
new list is one of the most complete ever issued and 
comprises 122 pages. This list is issued under a 
new arrangement, which allows for the higher prices 
of several kinds of lumber used in millwork. In some 
instances the list may seem to be higher than the one 
which has been in use for several years, but will not 
have the effect of advancing prices to any material 
extent. It will, on the other hand, permit of the use 
of a uniform discount on almost all kinds and grades 
of millwork. The list is based entirely on the cost of 
production, taking into account not only the cost of 
material and labor but other conditions which influence 
vost to a large extent. A feature of the booklet is a 
series of tables which will enable any dealer to estimate 
the cost of odd or special work of any kind, and will 
save him the cost and time of writing to a manufacturer 
to get an estimate on such work. The list has been 
adopted by a number of manufacturers’ associations and 
will be adopted soon by the remainder, with the excep- 
tion of a few minor changes to suit local conditions. 
Up to the present time the jobbers throughout the coun- 
try have refused to adopt it, but it is believed that they 
will do so when its workings have been thoroughly tested. 





GEORGIA RAILROAD COMMISSION DRAFTS DE- 
MURRAGE RULES. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 29.—The State Railroad Com- 
mission has completed a rough draft of demurrage and 
reciprocal demurrage rules and has submitted it to its 
special attorney, Judge James K. Hines, for revision 
ind comment. It has been the purpose of the commis- 
sion to adopt some means of accelerating the movement 
of ears without imposing undue burdens upon the rail- 
roads and also to provide some simple means whereby 
the shipper may collect reciprocal demurrage due him 
by the railroads without instituting suit in the courts 
for it, subjecting him to the delay and inconvenience 
if attending court from term to term to collect what is 
jue him. This has been the case heretofore, and this is 
ne condition for which the commission will endeavor to 
upply a remedy. 


NEW YORK PAPER CONCERN EXPANDS. 


The Raquette River Paper Company, of Potsdam, 
.. Y., has bought of B. H. and K. J. Snell, of Potsdam, 
ieir entire holdings of Adirondack timber lands on the 
‘aquette river watershed, amounting to 16,000 acres. 
This, with its previous holdings and those of the A. 
herman Lumber Company, of Potsdam (now owned 
y George W. Sisson and his sons), gives the company 
pward of 85,000 acres of timber lands on the Ra- 
uette river watershed, insuring a supply of wood for 
any years for its sulphite, ground wood and paper 
‘ills, which ean be floated to the mills at Potsdam. 
hese lands also carry a stand of valuable hardwood 
mber. ° 

In connection with this purchase is 2,000,000 feet 
f logs and sawn lumber and a long lease of a steam 
iw mill plant and yard piling ground. _ ate 

The Raquette River Paper Company is building a 
inforeed concrete and steel dam at its paper mill and 
‘ularging its sulphite department, adding a new digester, 
5x45, and will largely increase its production of fiber 
| apers. 


STEAMSHIP MEN CONSIDER PROTEST OF EX- 
PORTERS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 30.—-Lumber exporters are 
eagerly awaiting the reply of the steamship companies 
‘o the representations made by the former relative to 
the proposed increase in ocean freight rates and the 
protest against the raise. The subject was discussed 
by exporters in this city at considerable length on 
Wednesday of last week, when Norfolk and Philadelphia 
were also represented, and the opinion found almost 
unanimous expression that the trade can not stand’ the 
inerease. If the steamship lines insist on raising the 
rates, it was plainly announced, the exporters will have 
to- seek other ports through which to make shipments. 
The meeting, which was held at the Chamber of Com- 














merce, brought together Richard W. Price, of Price & 
Heald; John L, Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; Mr. 
Mann, of Parker & Mann; M. S. Baer, of R. P. Baer 
& Co.; E. E, Price; W. O. Price; Winfield Scott Price, 
of the Price Hardwood Company; L. H. Bowman, of 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, and Holger A. Klop- 
pel, all of this city, besides R. O. Smith, representing 
E. Stringer Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; Harvey M. 
Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va., also holding the proxy for Robert MacLean, of this 
city, and George M. Spiegle, of Philadelphia. After an 
exhaustive discussion of the question a resolution was 
adopted declaring it impossible for exporters to pay 
the increase in rates and that therefore exporters gen- 
erally be communicated with and solicited to give their 
authority to conclude contracts for 1908 on the basis of 
the freight rates in operation and that other ports be 
selected through which to ship lumber if the steamship 
lines maintain their present position. The resolution 
provided that a committee of seven be appointed to 
confer with representatives of the steamship lines and 
present the ultimatum of the exporters. This was done, 
the committee including M. 8. Baer, Richard W. Price, 
John L, Aleock, L. H. Bowman, E. E. Price and E. M. 
Terry. The committee met Robert Ramsay, of the 
Ramsay Company, representing the Johnston line, and 
H. C. Blackiston, of the Furness-Withey Company, of 
Newport News, on the following day in Mr. Ramsay’s 
office, where the whole situation was reviewed. The steam- 
ship men received the protest of the exporters and 
promised to submit it to their respective lines, returning 
the reply of the latter at a later date. Exporters con- 


tend that the increase in rates is an unwarranted dis- 
crimination against this city. New Orleans retains the 
old rates, though the reasons advanced by the steamship 
men apply there as well as in this city. The steamship 
men say coal and other items of expense in operating 
vessels are so high as to make an increase in rates in- 
evitable, if vessels are to be run at a profit, but the ex- 
porters point out that coal costs as much in New Or- 
leans as in this city and no increase has been made 
there. The raise varies from 2 to 5 cents a hundred 
pounds and means a great different in the freight 
charges. 





PRESERVATION OF SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
TIMBER. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 28.—Several members of Con- 
gress are on an inspection tour of the proposed southern 
Appalachian reserve. The preservation of the forests 
in the section named is of especial interest to manufac- 
turers of the southern states and southern members of 
Congress are prepariag to inaugurate a vigorous cam- 
paign in the next Congress for federal appropriations 
to buy the forests at the head of southern streams. The 
southern Appalachians contain the richest hardwood for- 
ests untouched and it is desired that these great forests 
remain uncut, except for the mercantile timber, so as 
to protect the waterflow. Since the question was first 
brought up in Congress more extensive surveys have 
been made, including a considerable amount of addi- 
tional territory in Tennessee, Alabama and Kentucky, as 
far west as this city. Pe 





SASH AND DOOR CONDITIONS 


The sash and door situation in Chicago, according to 
statements of manufacturers, is in a transition stage, 
and as a result is extremely quiet. Orders have been 
coming in freely for several months for all kinds of 
special work, but have been light for stock sizes. The 
manufacturers have explained this deficiency in regular 
stock orders by saying that all the yards laid in large 
supplies during the spring and summer and that these 
have not been exhausted. The orders that have come 
in during the lust month have enabled the yards through- 
out this section to fill orders for various kinds of work, 
and as the building season is practically at an end for 
several months there has been a decided falling off in 
inquiries for both stock and special material. The 
harvest is practically over in all the central western 
states, but the farmers, in spite of the fact that almost 
all of them received the money for their crops, are not 
putting up new buildings to the extent that was ex- 
pected. In-some localities, however, according to late 
reports, building is up to if not above the average 
for this time of year. In the cities the financial situa- 
tion and the difficulty in borrowing has put a damper 
on new building operations which would require a large 
outlay of capital. Interest rates are such as to post- 
pone large building operations. 

One of the most serious difficulties which sash and 
door men have to contend with is the securing of raw 
material of «all kinds. The car shortage in the south 
and west and the approaching close of navigation on 
the lakes have combined to prevent the factories in this 
section from laying in large supplies, and several of the 
larger concerns fear that they will not have enough 
material to run them through the winter months unless 
there is an improvement in southern transportation fa- 
cilities. The labor situation in Chicago is better than 
usual and most of the factories say they are having little 
or no trouble in securing all the laborers they need to 
operate their mills. A few orders for both special and 
stock work are coming in, but not ih sufficient number to 
encourage manufacturers. The yards in the country 
seem to have good supplies of all regular stock stuff 
on hand, and are not expected to order until they are 
able to tell the extent of the spring building operations. 
Weather conditions throughout this section are encour- 
aging for building of all kinds, and it is expected that 
there will be the average number of orders received here 
during November and December. The fact that reports 
show a falling off in building during October is taken 
by the manufacturers to indicate that there will be an 
unusually heavy movement of building material of all 
kinds early in the spring, and that the average for the 
next six months will remain about the same as usual. 

With one or two exceptions no large building opera- 
tions are going on in Chicago, and no change is looked 
for before next February. 

* * * 


The demand for sash and doors continues very good, 
although it cannot be said to be rushing, Tacoma 
(Wash.) manufacturers say. There is sufficient busi- 
ness for present needs and prices are ably maintaining 
the same level. Fir doors are not waning in. popularity, 
the chief difficulty being in getting stuff to the buyer. 

* 7 * 

Not a door mill is in running condition in Buffalo, 
N. Y., that is not busy and the same is true of all 
woodworking concerns. Already there is work enough 
on the books to last well into winter and it is coming 


SHOW MUCH IMPROVEMENT. 


in as fast as it goes out. There is not a section of the 
city without its unfinished buildings, the workingmen’s 
urgent demand for them always keeping building active. 
Every effort is being made to fill the mills with stock 
that is bought ‘‘right’’ and which will work up well. 

* * 7 


The orders for special work in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are dropping off with the close of the building 
season, but they have held up remarkably well and the 
factories have all they can do to supply orders on time. 
They are getting a good trade in stock sizes from some 
sections, especially the newer settled parts of the north- 
west, where building is active but on a cheap scale. 
Shop lumber is scarce and practically out of the Minne- 
sota market now, so the buyers are turning more west- 
ward, 

> * * 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., 
keeps up fairly well. Many houses are still going up, 
and from present indications it looks as though only 
the cold weather will halt the activity of the builders. 
The tightness in the money market has been felt by con- 
tractors and the increasing difficulties of commanding 
cash for operations may be expected to slow down con- 
struction work. When the present contracts are finished 
it will be less easy to close new ones, because of the 
demand for money and the pressure upon the sash fac- 
tories is likely to be lighter. 

* * * 

It is not to be expected that the week would permit 
any improvement in the door and millwork situation in 
and around New York city. Builders have had trouble 
in looking after their loans and practically no new 
business developed. The situation is slowly righting 
itself, but it will be some time before the effect is en- 
tirely removed, and until this is done there is no ques- 
tion but that contracts for new buildings in this mar- 
ket will be restricted. Outside of the smaller business, 
which is sufficient to keep the local plants operating on 
a fair basis, very little change is expected in the mill- 
work situation for a month. 

7 * oa 


Sash and door people at Kansas City, Mo., are not 
complaining regarding demand. Orders for stock 
goods from the country have been numerous all this 
month and the prospects are for fully as active trade 
next month. Prices are in good shape and the regular 
discounts closely followed on local shipments. The 
demand for millwork at Kansas City continues active 
and all planing mills here are running to full capacity, 
with indications favorable for steady running until 
well into December. 

nal 7+ * 

This week has brought material change for the 
better so far as orders are concerned in the sash 
and door condition at St. Louis. Trade generally, 
in this respect, has opened and orders are coming from 
all parts of the country quite freely. This is an addi- 
tional drain upon the factories which are already suf- 
fering from a scarcity of stock. The general impres- 
sion prevails that dealers will have to insist upon an 
advance as they are just now doing business on an 
exceedingly close margin owing to the prevailing high 
prices at the mills which is by no means balanced by 
the prices which are asked of the retailer. The car 
shortage continues to grow more acute. 
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THE BALANCE OF BLAME AS BETWEEN THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Address Delivered by Hon. E. E. Clark Before the Traffic Club of Chicago, October 25, 1907. 


The railways of this country will probably never keep 
up with the demands upon them for greater and better 
facilities and furnish the service which the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country have a right to 
expect so long as the railways are run with an eye 
principally to the speculative values of their securities. 
The operation of our railways involves so much of every 
feature of our commercial, industrial, economic and 
social life that it is imperative that they be operated 
under a straight-out business policy with a view of 
furnishing the right kind of service, at a price that will 
leave a fair and reasonable margin of profit to the 
earrier and under well established principles of publicity 
and nondiscrimination. If the railways furnish facilities 
and perform services which each shipper should furnish 
and perform for himself, it must be done either at a 
generally increased cost to shippers or at the cost of one 
shipper in favor of another. The railways have resisted 
some of the responsibilities that have properly been 
placed upon them as common carriers, but they have, in 
competition with each other, voluntarily made them- 
selves common earriers of many of the troubles and 
responsibilities of patrons which are in no sense part 
of the duties or responsibilities of a railway. 

The railways have signally failed to provide facilities 
with which to properly handle the traffic that has 
expanded and multiplied in volume so rapidly as to 
astound the world. To some extent this is excusable 
because of the unprecedented increase in the tonnage 
offered. To some extent it is due to the speculative 
financing which controls our rail lines almost without 
exception. But is it not true that many, very many, of 
the shippers have to a corresponding extent failed to 
provide themselves with the facilities which they need to 
take proper care of the increase and expansion in their 
own businesses? Do rot many of them demand and 
expect from the railways extra services in occupancy 
of tracks, detention of cars and switching that would be 
unnecessary if they had provided themselves with proper 
room for storage and proper facilities for loading and 
unloading? Do not many desire to now require the rail- 
ways to deliver their fuel and materials in regular and 
unvarying quantities each day because they have failed 
to provide place or space for storage of a supply? 

Facts Disclosed by Official Figures. 

In the year ended June 30, 1896, the railways of the 
United States, with 20,300 freight locomotives and 1,200,- 
000 freight cars, moved 95,000,000,000 tons of freight one 
mile. 

In the year ended June 30, 1906, with 30,000 locomotives 
and 1,800,000 cars, they moved 216,000,000,000 tons. 

That is, in 1896 each locomotive moved 4,680,000 tons 
and each car moved a little less than 80,000 tons. In 
1906 each locomotive moved a little less than 8,000,000 
tons and each car 120,006 tons. Thus, the actual efficiency 
of each locomotive and each car was increased about 50 
percent, 

It may be said that the numbers of locomotives and 
of cars did not increase as much as they should, but in 
that period a very large proportion of the locomotives 
and cars were replaced with new ones of greater 
capacity, the construction of which kept builders busy. 


Cars Held Back by More Than Brakes. 

A large syndicate, owning mines, smelters and a 
railway, anticipating a proposed increase in the trans- 
portation charges on coke, bought up large quantities of 
it, had it loaded into cars and started on its way nearly 
across the continent. The price of copper took a bad 
slump, and hence the coke was not needed at present. 
And so about 8,000 cars of this commodity are now, and 
for two or three months have been, held back by some 
influence other than their brakes, not at destination 
accumulating demurrage against the consignees, but at 
various points on the lines of various intermediate 
earriers, not only unavailable for use of other shippers 
who are clamoring for cars, but actually obstructing the 
free movement of other traffic. These are the things 
that account for the low average mileage which carriers 
get from cars and which affect seriously the efficiency 
of cars. 

I will not stop to suggest the multitude of smaller 
ways in which the same principles of selfishness and 
favoritism contribute to the sum total of lack of 
efficiency of cars and other facilities of transportation. 

The communities served by a railway prosper and 
fail to prosper just as the railway is or is not pros- 
perous. Prosperity showered upon the community by 
neture and providence brings corresponding prosperity 
to the railway if it chooses to place and keep itself in a 
position to reap that advantage. But if a railway upon 
which the community is dependent for transportation 
fails to furnish reasonably adequate service, the blessings 
of nature and Providence are to a corresponding degree 
nullified and wasted. It can bring no good to the com- 
munity to unnecessarily or unwarrantedly impoverish 
the railway. It can bring no good to our country to 
unnecessarily or unwisely or unwarrantedly cripple these 
arteries of our national life upon which so much depends. 

Regulation of railways by state and national govern- 
ments, each within its proper sphere and lawful limits, 
is essential. Such regulation must be firm, sane, reason- 
able and just. Those who administer it must be actuated 
solely by a desire and a determination to do the right 
thing by both sides, and must not be influenced by the 
clamor of the extremists on’ either side. In: that way 
only can lasting good be done and substantial progress 
be made. 


The People Will Be Fair. 

The American people will not object to paying what- 
ever transportation charges may be necessary to permit 
the railways to keep the properties uptodate and to 
earn fair and substantial profit and return upon capital 
invested therein when they, the people, can feel assured 
that the capital is in the property and that it is not 
being added to in multiples of millions with no: corre- 
sponding investment for the welfare or earning power 
of the property. 

Car shortage must be relieved and car efficiency must 
be increased by the adoption of some new practices and 
the abandonment of some old ones. The rules should be 
consistent and shippers should cordially cojperate with 
railway officials in carrying them out in fair and effective 
ways. 

If the railways cannot secure the coéperation of ship- 
pers in the effort to get the highest efficiency from cars 
in congested seasons, and if the railways are not strong 
enough to adopt and enforce adequate rules to that end, 
it would seem that the only thing left would be for the 
federal government to take the matter in hand as a 
regulation of commerce and apply such rules and prac- 
tices regarding use and interchange of cars as will 
provide the best and most equitable service and results. 

The railways have upon them, and must struggle 
from under a heritage of woe resultant from the mistaken 
policies, evil practices and unreasoning competition in 
the past. The shippers are not blameless, and now 
there is nowhere to turn for relief and correction except 
to government regulation. 

Only a year has passed since the law became effective 
which contemplated and which brought about more 
radical and sweeping changes in practices in the conduct 
of transportation and in the relations between shippers 
and carriers than any law has ever effected before. It 
is not surprising that the magnitude of the work so 
undertaken is wholly unappreciated by the average 
citizen. And so now we are met with many proposals 
for amendment to the law. No doubt some amendments 
would be beneficial, but it may well be doubted if it is 
wise and best to now open the law for amendment and 
so jeopardize all the constructive work that has been 
done under it. This seems especially forceful in view 
of the readiness with which the commission’s interpreta- 
tions and administrative rulings are being accepted. 


Policy of the President. 
Many have come forward to say that the policy of the 





President of the United States is responsible for enor- 
mous shrinkage in values of railway securities and for 
inability of carriers to float new securities. I do not at 
all subscribe to this theory; but if it were true it would 
afford no excuse for failure on his part to do his duty 
as he sees it, nor for permitting unlawful, improper or 
dishonest practices to continue. The policy of the 
administration has no doubt caused many to hesitate, 
and, to use a slang phrase, has made others sit up and 


take notice. Enough has been exposed of dishonesty 
and downright fraud to abundantly demonstrate the 
propriety and timeliness of the President's policy, and 


it is those exposures, rather than his policy, that have 
had the effects complained of. It requires no gift of 
prophecy to that a continuance of the practices 
against which the President stands so strongly, and so 


see 


many of which have been recently brought to light, 
might invite resort to drastic and even violent means 
of attempted correction which would bring destruction 
to the very interests themselves. 

If, therefore, dismissing for the moment the moral 
side, the policy of open and uncompromising warfare 
upon such practices should bring a little contraction, 
some shrinkage and some embarrassment, they are, 
singly and collectiveiy, better by far than the other 
alternative. Why, in a comparatively short time these 


very interests will feel thankful to the President for the 
policy that has saved them from themselves. 

The President pursues no particular persons or inter- 
ests. He has spoken in no uncertain terms the belief 
that corporations are necessary, that they perform an 
essential part in our national and industrial life, and 
that they have rights which are entitled to just the same 


consideration and protection as the rights of the indi- 
vidual. But in order to claim those rights and that 
protection, they must come into court with clean hands. 


If they claim the square deal, they must be willing to 
give a square deal. 

The President wants neither more nor less’ from 
citizen, official, corporation, state or nation than that 


which is righteous, just and fair. In his efforts to 
establish these principles in every day life and use, he 
expects, and he has the right to expect, the earnest and 
cordial support and assistance of every law abiding, 
justice joving citizen, all bearing in mind that the 
measure of honesty in a transaction, great or small, is 
not to be determined upon whether or 
because of participation in it, the principals 
landed in the penitentiary. 


solely not, 


ean be 


NEW MANAGER OF THE LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS COMPANY. 


A special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from New Orleans Thursday, October 24, announced the 
choice by the directors of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., and 
mills throughout that district, of James A. Hilliard, 
who for the last year has been sales manager for this 
institution under the general management of Franklin 
Greenwood, as successor to Mr. Greenwood in the posi- 
tion of general manager. Our readers are acquainted 
with the fact that Mr. Greenwood has recently accepted 





JAMES A. HILLIARD. 


the appointment of sales manager for the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., where a city is 
being constructed by this great manufacturing concern. 
It has timber holdings in Louisiana running into the 
billions of feet and a railroad under construction run- 
ning almost the length of the state. Mr. Greenwood 
will assume his new position about the first of the year. 

Mr. Hilliard is a young man of great promise. He 
has been second in command in the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company, yet, as before stated, has had full 
charge of the sales for several months, and surely one 
who is competent to wield an influence with a large 


force of salesmen such as is employed by that company | 


is entirely competent and thoroughly equipped for com- 
plete command in his new appointment. 


James A. Hilliard was born at Jeffersonville, IIL, 
about thirty-two years ago. He was introduced to the 
lumber business in a hardwood mill on the Wabash bot- 
toms in 1899. It is charged against Mr. Hilliard that 
his first duties had something to do with the pulling of 
slabs off a conveyor, but even if the allegation be true 
it is more true that he did not continue at that post 
long. Some time afterward he enlisted in the army and 
served eighteen months in the Philippines, rising from 
the rear ranks to the chevrons during his brief term of 
service. Returning to this country in 1901 he entered 
the office of the Pickering Lumber Company at Kansas 
City, Mo., where he mastered every detail of office work 
and qualified himself for the opportunity offered him by 
Franklin Greenwood, when the latter came to New 
Orleans to take over the management and revolutionize 
the business system of the Cypress Selling Company. 

On the organization of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company Mr. Hilliard was called to the post of man- 
ager of the sales department, where he has qualified 
himself for the position vacated by Mr. Greenwood, As 
an organizer Mr. Hilliard has displayed rare ability and 
his foree of salesmen are kept in close touch and 
thorough sympathy with the home office. He has been 
one of Mr. Greenwood’s most trusted and efficient aides 
in the building up of the business to its present hand- 
some proportions. Thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of the work and the trade and enjoying the confidence 
and esteem of his coworkers and associates, Mr. Hil- 
liard comes naturally to his new post and his friends 
believe that the directors of the company have chosen 
wisely and well in their selection of him for the post of 
manager, 





TWO SUCCESSFUL CYPRESS MEN. 

Two of the more aggressive and successful men in the 
cypress industry were in Chicago recently and called 
upon the LUMBERMAN. We refer to H. B. Hewes, vice 
president and treasurer of the Jeanerette Lumber Com- 
pany, Jeanerette, La., of which concern R. H. Downman 
is president and general manager, and 8. R. Ely, assist- 
ant general manager of the same company. It was a 
great. pleasure to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to enter- 
tain these gentlemen. They reported a fairly satisfac- 
tory movement of trade, a reasonable activity at the 
mills and a reasonable outlook for a substantial busi- 
ness. They stated that the temporary quiet which effects 
certain sections of the country had not seriously influ- 
enced business, 





EVERY lumberman in the United States would do 
himself great service if he would ask his congressman 
to see to it that legislation is had at an early date look- 
ing toward the modification of the Sherman antitrust 
law. 
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COMMON OWNERSHIP OF CARS AS MEANS OF OVERCOMING TRANSPORTATION EVILS. 


A Review of Existing Conditions —Shippers and Carriers to Blame—Delayed Traffic Detrimental to All. 


Address by E. B. Boyd, Manager Transportation Department, Chicago Board of Trade, at the Traffic Club Banquet. 


In taking the industrial side in the discussion this 
evening I do so with the conviction that nothing less 
than a determined, spontaneous effort on ,the part of 
shippers and railways will evolve a plan by which this 
problem of car inefficiency can be solved. 

In all stages of commercial development with special 
relation to the railways of this country there have always 
been three important subjects in the public mind. First, 
ugitation; second, legislation; third, application. While 
the first two captions are necessary precursors, it is the 
third which must arrest our serious attention for cold 
analysis. This is the subject in the consideration of 
which we must by the use of plain, businesslike methods 
derive good from legislation and prepare for the elimina- 
tion of that which, failing in its purpose, becomes a 
hindrance. Having reached this point, the time for 
theorizing is past; the time for application has arrived. 
We recognize that the obligations of carriers are not 
confined to any one locality or character of traffic, 
expecting from them a fair consideration of the needs of 
commerce, 

Under this head only two questions need be considered, 
namely: (1) Are transportation facilities sufficient for 
present needs? (2) Are we obtaining from the facilities 
available all that they are capable of giving? 

To the first question answer has already been made by 
those high in authority, who say that railways in their 
development are far behind the commercial world. Here 
it would seem the shipper scores the first point, for with 
this admission we may logically infer that commerce in 
its superior growth has naturally developed its own 
facilities correspondingly to take care of such increase. 
This acknowledgment is not made with respect to equip- 
ment solely but as to other means of transportation as 
well. Here another point is scored, for in this delin- 
quency we find one great cause of the delay of equip- 
ment, in the failure to promptly move loads when 
tendered. 

The second question requires more attention, since it 
is the present rather than the future which is pressing. 
The more effective we make the present facilities the less 
will be the demand for their increase. 

As to the direct question: Are we getting all we can 
from the means at hand’? We all find common ground 
in the negative. Who is responsible? Again we stand 
together. Then, what is the direct cause? 

This: First, unnecessary delays of equipment. 

Second, insufficient loading. 

Third, delays in transportation. 

Fourth, unnecessary work and consequent inefficient 
service at terminals, resulting from the continued use of 
methods long since outgrown. 

In discussing the first feature of the second question we 
must divide shipping interests into two classes: those 
who by the investment of capital or by lease, hire or 
other means have provided themselves with ample facili- 
ties to conduct their business; and those who by their 
wits and shrewdness have prevailed upon our railway 
friends to grant special privileges at out-of-the-way 
places, where there are no means provided for handling. 
This results in pressing cars into service as warehouses. 
With this latter class we have nothing in common; for 
their existence the railways are primarily responsible, 
ind the railways must find and apply the remedy. ‘We 
protest strongly against the disposition of carriers to 
generalize on the sins of the public in respect to car 
ibuses. We object to their taking an incentive from the 
omissions and a¢ts of this second class to saddle the 
responsibility for abuses on those who, having pursued a 
wiser and more effective course, are made to suffer in 
ommon with the carriers. 


No Question About Delays. 


With regard to those who have warehouses of their 
wn, it will not do to say out loud there have been no 
lelays. There have been many and they are to some 
extent indefensible. Convenience often leads those 
possessing means for prompt unloading to prefer the use 
of the car instead. This is unfair not only to the carrier, 
but also to others awaiting equipment. The percentage 
of delay from abuses of this kind is small, when com- 
sared with the total. . 

In these days raw materials are in great demand; the 
all for the manufactured products is urgent; no business 
oneern having large amounts invested, not only in 
acilities but in raw materials and products, is governed 
’y any impulse other than the desire to turn its property 
ind capital quickly. There can, therefore, be no possible 
»bject in allowing freight to remain in cars. The item of 
nterest in connection with the marketing of raw ma- 
erials, especially the products of the soil, and the effect 
ff unnecessary delays upon bills of lading deposited with 
vanks, are no insignificant factors. Time adds to the cost 
ind every day saved is a positive gain; hence, every 
ffort is put forth accordingly. 

We often hear the expression that no one should 
purchase more than he can accept and handle promptly. 
No exception can be taken to this, But, is that practice 
renerally followed? What protection is there in so limit- 
ing purchases? The most carefully laid plans to order as 
facilities will permit are neutralized in times of conges- 
‘ion by failure of carriers to perform their duty in 
delivering’ the property promptly as ordered. No one 
can be expected to furnish facilities that will meet the 
most exacting demands, due almost entirely to slowness 
of others. No one expects carriers to have at any or all 
times a car supply equal to the greatest demand, nor in 

justice can the public be considered differently—both are 


subject to limitations. What, then, is the result? Cars 
started in time and at regular intervals are delayed and 
sidetracked. Days will sometimes pass with little or no 
delivery, to be followed by a deluge of deliveries and 
demands from carrier to accept, unload or pay the 
penalty. No account is taken of the loss caused the 
consignee by a force of idle men, whose wages continue 
while awaiting the arrival of freight past due. The 
answer of the carriers is that they are not bound to place 
freight at destination at any given time, losing sight of 
the fact that reasonable dispatch is imposed upon them 
by law. Many cases are known where delays were not 
justified but were said to be the result of the disposition 
of railways to look more to so-called scientific methods 
and records than to their obligations to the public. No 
one can object to economy in operation, since the greatest 
saving obtained from any given factor of transportation 
is a benefit to all; ‘but economies that lean all to the 
railways’ side at the expense of the public are false and 
unfair. Happily the practice is on the wane. 


Where the Shipper Stands. 


Again, the shipper is often called upon to stand between 
carriers disputing with regard to the use of equipment in 
times of scarcity, a practice altogether too prevalent. 
Under existing conditions each railroad should be entitled 
to its equipment to meet obligations due its own patrons; 
but it has become a recognized practice in railway ethics 
for carriers to take possession of all cars in sight, regard- 
less of ownership or from whom received, and apply them 
to orders for empties. Those availing themselves accord- 
ingly are met with protest from owner, the intimation 
being given that a repetition of the offense will prevent 
further deliveries from complaining road. To ignore this 
protest means punishment; to comply means loss. Last 
winter afforded many examples—which, doubtless, will 
be repeated in the near future—in which shippers who, 
in their efforts to act fairly and while suffering for 
empties, found that as soon as a foreign car was unloaded 
by them it was not returned but delivered to others, 
often their competitors, located on the same switch rodd. 
But this was not all. Notice to consignees on connecting 
lines was given by some railways that none of their cars, 
whether received under load or set in as empties by the 
line on which they were located, must be used or penalty 
would be inflicted; to be followed, on the other hand, by 
notice from switch road that failure to use cars set in 
would operate as a cancelation of corresponding number 
of orders. Thus, damned if you do—damned if you don’t. 

Inasmuch as the two interests—carrier and patron—are 
interdependent and the solution of the car question must 
be through coéperation, requiring the fullest development 
and use of the means of both, is it not better to recog- 
nize that the impairment of one reacts to the detriment 
of the other; that while making our demands there 
should be removed the obstacles which may have been 
thrown in the way of compliance? 

There are too many cars traveling over the country 
under one-half or three-quarters load, even giving due 
consideration to conditions. It is not long since that the 
maximum capacity of cars did not exceed 30,000 or 
40,000 pounds, and the small dealers distributing direct to 
the public and the consumer adjusted themselves accord- 
ingly. Units of sale as to carlots were based upon the 
prevailing carload minimums until it became a custom; 
but, as progress was made and cars increased to 40,000, 
50,000 and 60,000 pounds capacity, the retailer and the 
consumer did not keep pace, nor have they in this respect 
caught up, with the spirit of the times. The manufac- 
turer and larger distributers, on the other hand, have 
been alive to the conditions and stand ready to utilize 
to the full extent their increased facilities, but are pre- 
vented from doing so by failure of the purchaser to per- 
form his duty. The public should realize that the carrying 
capacity of the railroads has been practically doubled in 
the last ten years, and at a great cost, to meet the rapid 
increase in commerce; and it is unjust and almost crim- 
inal for one portion of the public, for selfish reasons and 
through false ideas of economy, to deprive the other and 
the carriers from the benefits of progressive action. If 
commerce has increased so rapidly, as stated, the con- 
signee in consuming territory must have handled his 
business with woefully inadequate facilities, which has 
been reflected in the insufficient loading of equipment. 


Essential Points. 


Prompt and regular service from initial point to desti- 
nation must precede the quick disposition of freight at 
terminals, especially the larger ones, where in addition to 
“in” and “out” freight a large local tonnage must be 
handled. The delayed freight after arrival is thrown at 
the consignees in bunches, temporarily blocking not only 
his facilities but also the carrier’s, thus causing delays 
to multiply upon themselves. This is not an exceptional 
condition, as some would have us believe. It is common, 
it is here today; later on it will play an important part 
in the tabulations of the railways as to the idle time of 
equipment, probably finding its way eventually to the 
shipper's door. 

In the unnecessary service at terminals we find the 
greatest source of our troubles and also one of the 
greatest fields for improvement. It can be said without 
exaggeration, I think, there is wasted at terminals in 
money and energy from 26 to 40 percent through the loss 
of the service of cars, owing to the demand for the return 
of empties and from the unnecessary switching incident 
thereto. 


A number of our modernized railways by the expendi- 
ture of millions have provided themselves with needed 
equipment which other lines less liberally disposed im- 
mediately proceed to appropriate. Protective measures 
are resorted to, the dreaded embargo notice appears and 
our inefficiency is started on its way. Freight in car- 
loads on arrival. at destination is refused delivery to 
owners located on connecting or switch lines; consignee 
cannot take possession of his property while it is held 
away from his warehouse. Cars accumulate in conse- 
quence, at times aggregating a train, until the dispute 
between carriers is settled, and are then allowed to go 
forward as originally ordered, after delays of from two 
to ten days. This may be justified, perhaps, on the 
ground that the owner of the car can adopt measures 
necessary to insure its return, but it means, nevertheless, 
loss of utilities and, to borrow an expression, a maximum 
amount of annoyance and an expense to owner of the 
property with apparently a minimum amount of good to 
the carrier. 

There are greater evils resulting from car inefficiency 
through the enforced return of empties and the extra 
switching required. Every car returned empty means 
time wasted; and just now time is money. One day is 
required from the unloading place to the home road, often 
two or three days; in the case of an intermediate line 
being used, one or two days more; and then one or two 
days for the home road to place that car at some 
industry for loading—a total of from two to six days that 
the car is out of service, according to the state of 
congestion. Within the last two weeks in a number of 
cases three and aS many as seven days have been con- 
sumed in delivering to consignee where only the initial 
road was concerned. To go back to the original car— 
the consignee who receives also ships, and had he been 
permitted in the first instance-to use for the outward 
movement the car he made empty there would have been 
saved another day or two, lost in supplying an empty to 
take its place. All this is accomplished at an expense in 
switching for which the carrier, as they would have us 
believe, is poorly paid. Often, and very often, this 
expense is included in the rate. It is an outlay in money 
or service that with improved methods would be saved. 

Another source of inefficiency and of great annoyance 
and expense to owner of the property when cars are 
under load is found in the strict enforcement of arbitrary 
and exacting rules governing ‘‘bad order’ equipment. 
Cases of delay from one to ten days are Known and, 
according to an acknowledged authority, a Chicago rail- 
road official, extending sometimes to thirty days. This 
condition arises exclusively from the too close enforce- 
ment of rules to which I have referred. 

Faulty rules as to car service are also responsible. To 
require a consignee to unload within a given time after 
notice of arrival imposes the obligation upon the carrier 
to make a proper delivery. This they do not do. The 
latest cars are delivered first, while the earliest ones are 
held back. The consignee, to protect himself, exercises 
his right to call for the cars in the order of their arrival, 
that he may unload within the free time, and the carrier 
is at the expense of shifting trains backwards and for- 
wards to get the cars desired. Is this not a careless 
waste of energy? Why make rules which in their opera- 
tion must become boomerangs? Here is an opportunity 
for reform. 

The Remedy. 

We support the demand so persistently made by the 
railways for a number of years; that is, that those who 
require transportation should provide themselves with 
facilities adequate to their needs. Cars are built to 
transport, not to store, and the suggestion is here offered 
that if some of the good advice the railways have been 
giving the public in this respect were followed with 
regard to company material, especially coal, and other 
storage facilities were provided, a great many more cars 
would be available to commerce instead of standing on 
sidetracks and at terminals awaiting the convenience of 
carriers. I am told, as to this feature, a material change 
for the better is taking place among a number of the 
railways, but I mention the subject merely for fear some 
in the rush of affairs might overlook it. 

To the retailer and heavier consumers: Increase the 
load in cars, keep up with the spirit of the times, 
increase your facilities apace with the increase in the 
car unit, make your purchases conform to the new order 
of things, or expect to make your contribution in another 
form—increased cost of transportation. 

Excessive speed is not necessary, but regularity of 
service is, if railroads expect consignees to give the 
assistance asked. The feast and famine practice of 
delivering freight has had and will have but one result— 
congestion. Avoid this and by uniform service give not 
only the railway facilities at terminals, but also those of 
the shippers, an opportunity to do their best. 

Free and Unrestricted Interchange of Equipment. 

Last, but not the least, permit cars, without regard to 
ownership, to go to any place served by a railroad. 
Eliminate the delays that now attach to every car at 
terminals because of the name painted on the side; 
always make the car move loaded whenever a load can 
be found, regardless of destination. Do away with the 
unnecessary expense of switching, relieve your terminals 
correspondingly and make more room to handle that 
which remains. Handle cars on the line of least resist- 
ance and better results will follow. So long as a con- 
signee unloads a required number of cars a day, why 
should it be any particular car first? The ‘‘average plan” 
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of assessing car service would here quickly demonstrate 
its superiority over present methods. 

Car efficiency can not be secured by the imposition of 
ill advised and impracticable car service rules, which 
serve to exasperate, but never cure. The cry is for 
uniformity. Without any explanation as to what that 
means we can neither dissent nor approve. If the expres- 
sion is to be taken literally, then the question is, ‘‘What 
shall be the standard?” If free time, and that is the 
essence of all car service regulations, is to be determined 
by the needs of the smaller communities, where condi- 
tions under which traffic is handled are dissimilar to 
those at greater centers, then injury and injustice is done 
the many in the interest of the few. If, on the other 
hand, the needs of the larger terminals, where are 
located industries impressed with a public use and others 
so vast they receive and ship daily trainloads of freight, 
is to determine the standard for all, then the door is 
open to abuse by giving those who do not require it free 
time in excess of their needs. Should an average time be 
decided upon, then it suits no one but him whose 
requirements may be below that average. 

If one of the fundamentals of the interstate commerce 


. 


law, that dissimilar circumstances and conditions justify 
different rules and regulations, is applied to car service 
rules, what injury can there be to public or. railroad? 

In the settlement of these questions between carrier 
and shipper practicability must be the guide. In one of 
his recent speeches the President, quoting from one of 
the federal judges, said: ‘‘The meaning of the constitu- 
tion is to be sought as much in the national life as in the 
dictionary, for, as has been well said, government purely 
out of a law library can never really be good govern- 
ment.” If that be good logic as between the government 
and the people, why not apply it to the people when 
dealing among themselves? 


Demands Without Justice or Reason. 


As in the commercial world we find men of all shades 
of opinion, many of whose demands are made without 
justice or reason, so we find their counterpart in trans- 
portation circles. There are those who are governed, 
apparently, by the idea that railways are not the instru- 
ments of development, but the development itself. Others 
there are who are impressed strongly with the idea that 
commerce existed long before present means of carriage 


were conceived, that railways are the means and not the 
end, and who are living up to that idea. 

Coébperation as a means of settlement is the demand. 
Mutual consideration is essential. Only by placing 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes can we properly 
determine eur duty. But, are we doing it? Are we 
giving to each other’s interests that fair consideration 
which is due? Do we clearly understand that injury to 
one is injury to all? Is there not a disposition all too 
prevalent to consider as unfounded and worthy of little 
attention, even in advance of investigation, complaints, 
made in good faith? A proposition carefully thought out 
deserves more consideration than a wave of the hand, an 
arbitrary declamation or suave expressions of regret. 

Now, gentlemen, is it not time to recognize the palpable 
fact that the day of car aristocracy is past? Whether 
bearing the name of the Pennsylvania Company or the 
Arcadia & Betsey River railway, the effect is the same; 
it is but a car; it is built to carry freight and the freight 
should be that which can be secured the quickest and 
with a minimum cost in preliminary switching. Car 
efficien, ¥ of that character means an increase of equip- 
ment without the addition of a single car. 





BIG. HO0-H00 DOINGS ON LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT THE DALLAS, TEXAS, FAIR. 


Lumbermen Enjoy Varied Entertainment—Permanent House of Hoo-Hoo Suggested — Sixty-seven Initiated at Beaumont. 


October 23, 1907, may become a day handed down in 
Hoo-Hoo history as was that other famous day handed 
down “long before the days of King Borou” in Irish his- 
tory. The greatness of the occasion consisted in so many 
and divers things that even a resume of them all would 
take up the space which we had set aside in which to tell 
the story of the concatenation of Hoo-Hoo to be held at 
Turner hall in Dallas on the night of that day. It was 
a day without definite program, and yet it was not in any 
sense without form and void. 

A hint of that which might grow out of this gathering 
might have been gathered by the last line in the announce- 
ment circulated a month ago by Dallas lumbermen in their 
invitation to attend the gathering. The Dallas lumbermen 
invited the Hoo-Hoo of the southwest to come to Dallas 
as their guests, to participate in a concatenation at night 
and in the day time to attend the great Dallas Southwestern 
Ixposition, which is misnamed and goes by the appellation 
of “Fair.” The headquarters were to be at the new South- 
land hotel. These were the committees appointed to look 
after the affair: 

Honorary—Ernest Steves, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, San Antonio; John R. Darnell, vice 
president, Fort Worth; Sam T. Swinford, secretary, Hous- 
ton. 

_ Finance—Sam P. Darnell, chairman; Tom W. Griffiths, 
jr., Max Lingo, M. M. Mayfield, C. C. Bradenbaugh, W. H. 
O'Neill. 

Arrangements Cc. C. Bradenbaugh, chairman; Tom W. 
Griffiths, jr., C._C. Gallaway, F. E. Burnaby, Felix J. Courtot, 
R. C. Napier, W. E. Black, Edgar V. Godley, Joe DeWitt, 
A. C. Cowser, G. C. Leslie. 

Invitation—R. B. Godley, chairman; Thomas W. Griffiths, 
sr., G. W. Owens, C. C. Gallaway, W. A. Clay, Louis Lipsitz, 
i. H. Lingo, C. C. Bradenbaugh, W. H. O'Neill, R. C. 
Napier. 

Reception— W. E. Black, chairman: Max Lingo, T. W. 
Griffiths, jr., Frank T. Buell, Ben F. Orr, Morgan M. May- 
field, C. C. Bradenbaugh, W. T. Harris, Felix J. Courtot, 
W. J. Alexander, L. W. Campbell, A. G. Wills, Frank Ether 
idge, S. P. Darnell, John 'T. Jones, R. B. Godley, A. G. 
Anderson, W. L. Napier, Roy M. Campbell, H. W. Burr, J. 
(4). Holman, J. F. Cobb. 

Press—Charles A. Newning, Houston. 

E. V. Godley, permanent secretary. 





The attendance following the arrival of the morning 
trains on October 23, as estimated by the giving out of 
tickets for attendance at the fair, was not less than 400, 
this estimate including ladies accompanying the Hoo-Hoo 
brethren, and several entire families of young boys and 
girls, entitled as a courtesy to wear the little pin, “all 
bound round by a line of gold.” 

The line in the program referred to auguring the con- 
tinuance of the gatherings at the Dallas fall jubilee was 
that final word or two which stated that E. V. Godley was 
“permanent secretary.” 

Dallas lumbermen expect to extend similar invitations 
from year to year, and it was suggested early in the day 
by Dupont B. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex., that it would be 
a most admirable thing to build on the fair ground at 
Dallas a bungalow to be called the House of Hoo-Hoo, to 
be used each year das a headquarters place for the proposed 
annual gathering, and had there been a formal’ business 
meeting at which such a matter could have been discussed 
it is not at all improbable that a large amount of the 
necessary funds might have been secured from the delighted 
participants in the day’s pleasure. 

The morning was put in by the visiting Hoo-Hoo in 
handshaking, visiting and personal affairs, and immediately 
after luncheon the party in the rotunda of the Southland 
broke up in little squads of from two to twenty and went 
immediately to what is the greatest of all fairs in the world 
not dignified by the name of exposition. 

It was a composite picture never to be forgotten, com- 
posite in sound and in color, and will always remain in 
memory a shimmering patchwork of color and of sound 
made up of the lowing of cattle, the roar of the hoofs of 
the racing horses, the cackling and crooning of the feathered 
exhibition, the straining of the hill climbing engines, the 
dozens of acres of exhibits of all manner of vehicles known 
to man, the varied arguments of a hundred persuasive 
barkers in. the Midway Plaisance and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities to see women with thirty-six toes,’men with an 
abnormal number of heads, dogs that could work long 
division and the brown skinned people of the Philippines ; 
the mighty roar in G major which swept down each time 
from the grandstand as each race was finished and poured 


—— 





over the entire countryside and, above all, the blue of the 
Texas sky and white of the cumulus autumn clouds, from 
which fell over all the sweetest sort of Indian summer 
haze. 

The Initiation. 

In the evening the concatenation occurred at the Turner 
hall, preceded by the usual hilarious procession. 
officiated for Hoo-Hoo: 

Snark—John 8S. Bonner. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—B. A. Johnson 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Roy Dillon. 

Scrivenoter—J. F. Cobb. 

Jabberwock—-W. E. Black. 

Bojum—J. B. Kennard. 

Custocatian—J. R. Darnell. 

Arcanoper—C. M. Heard. 

Gurdon—wW. H. Leslie. 

These were initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo: 

William T. Woods, Woods & Parker, Marshall. 


These 








JOHN 8S. BONNER, SNARK OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Jesse D. Buckley, Buckley Planing Mill Co., Fort Worth. 
. — S. Sanders, Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, 
dallas. 

Walton C. Smith, Southwestern Lumber Co., Dallas. 

Pleas O. Leslie, J. E. Quarles Lumber Co., Alvord. 

John H. Craven, Craven Lumber Co., Dallas. 

a A. Newland, C. T. Herring Lumber Co., Manitou, 
Okla. 

John L. Graham, Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 

Andrew J. Waites, Clark & Boice, Kansas City, Mo. 

William T. Johns, Manning Lumber Co., Fort Worth. 

William R. Miller, Manning Lumber Co., Fort Worth. 

Alonzo H. Davis, A. A. Fielder Lumber Co., Whitewright. 

Lucian LaPoe, O. T. Lyon & Sons, Whitewright. 

Robert J. Craft, Conway-Craig Lumber Co., Tarrant. 

Carl A. Fogelin, Waples-Painter Lumber Co., Fort Worth. 

Asa C. Wilson, Wilson-Caruthers Lumber Co., Dallas. 

William A. Atchison, J. 8. Mayfield Lumber Co., Dallas. 

Joseph J. Simpson, Orr-Neece Lumber Co., Cushing. 

Rogers Lacy, Lacy-Kelly Lumber Co., Dallas. 

Karl H. Gallaway, Gallaway Lumber Co., Dallas. 

Benjamin F. Wyly, Hoope-Wyly Lumber Co., Fort Worth. 

Jack R. DeRoulac, Kirby Lumber Co., Fort Worth. 
om Atwell, jr., Trinity & Brazos Valley railway, Fort 

orth. 

John 8. Burgess, Buell Planing Mill Co., Dallas. 

Daniel B. Ridpath, Whiteville Brick & Lumber Co., Dallas. 

J. B. Hartsough, Hillier-Deutsch-Jarrell Co., San Antonio. 

John B. Nabors, Buell Planing Mill Co., Dallas. 

Charles M. McCreary, Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dallas. 

Robert W. Breeden, Standard Paint Co* New Orleans, La. 

William C. Barnes, Groves-Copley Lumber Co., Dallas. 





Alban J. Anderson, E. L. Roberts & Co., Dallas. 

H. E. Halsell, Waterman Lumber Co., Garland. 

William H. Sears, Buell Planing Mill Co., Dallas 

The following members of the order were present : 
Sam T. Swinford, Houston. I. E. Turner, Fort Worth. 
W. H. O'Neill, Dallas. Charles M. Heard, Houston. 
W. D. Wadley, Alexandria, La. W. H. Wilson, Fort Worth. 
R. R. Richardson, San Anto- R. L. Queen, Charming. 

J 


nio. . W. Munroe, Whitney. 
J. C. Mann, Dallas. I’. H. Burnaby, Dallas. 
Dupont B. Lyon, Sherman k. L. Ready, Gilmer. 
Robert G. Cargill, San Saba. R. T. Nease, Lovelady. 
J. Q. Holman, Dallas W. C. MecGillan, Charming. 
Leo J. Schwartz, Dallas. G. W. Barrow, Groveton. 
W. S. Nurenberg, Fort Worth. E. V. Godley, Dallas. 
L.. Witherspoon, Childress. William Prester, Dodson, La. 
B. P. McDonald, Dallas. «. E. Schow, Clifton. 
Wesley Morse, Kildare. W. R. McCay, Longview. 
J. T. Wurtsbaugh, Fort Worth. J. N. Fornice, Comanche. 
Thomas Q. Martin, Dallas W. T. Wilson, Nacogdoches. 
H. M. Victory, Gladwater. I. L. Emanuel, lowa Park. 


J. R. Dillon, Galveston. 
J. R. Castlebury, Longview 
A. J. Roe, Fort Worth. 


Rk. L. Ligon, Byers. 





James F. Farmer, Waco i a 
J. B. Edwards, Ragley . 

RK. L. Frye, Fort Worth ! 

W. N. Lingo, Dallas. 

A. G. Anderson, Dallas 

R. G. Gebhart, Fort Worth 


H. M. Lawrence, Longview. 
Neal Davidson, Longview. 

Rh. G. Brown, jr., Longview. 
Ek. B. Wood, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Martin, Dallas. 

KE. V. Mumpower, Dallas. 

KF. L. Jones, Denison 

Archey M. Lewis, Dallas 

W. A. Wadley, Dallas 

Lb. M. Wilzin, Muscatine, 


LUMBERMEN’S 


—ano— 


Fort Worth 
Ira ‘T. Moore, Dallas 
A. G. MeAdams, Dallas 
kh. ©. Napier, Dallas 
William Jenkinson, Dallas 
W. R. Smith, Pyland 
Claude T. Field, West 
Vv. T. Harris, Texarkana 


Iowa. 
J. A. Stake, Dallas = 
H. A. Buckiey, , 
= t ; 


DALLAS 
LUMBERMEN. 






. C. Bradenbaugh, Dallas 
l.. T. Millican, Denton. 

J. J. B. MeCullar, Fort Worth. 
R. J. Fine, Texarkana, Ark 
t. B. Spencer, Dallas 

W. R. Smith, Dallas 

I’. M. Smith, Dallas 

W. T. Graves, Trawick 

Kk. H. Wood, Dawson. 

A. C. Morgan, Clarendon 
J. J. Carter, Peach 

J. C. Bates, Dallas 











J. BE. DeWitt, Dallas. J. EE. MeClung, Dallas 

Alfred A. Moore, Dallas A. R. Cotton, Frederick, Okla. 
J. M. Reichinstein, Dallas I. H. DeJordy, Fort Worth 

J. B. Kennard, Dallas. F. C. Fuller, Fort Worth 

James Shelton, Houston. J. A. Olswer, Clifton. ; 


John Ray, Waco. H. G. Dean, Houston 
BE. A. Donnelly. New Orleans. G. W. Whitten, Oklahoma City, 
H. B, Sperry, Fort Worth. Okla. i 
Fred J. Clark, Dallas. J. A. Kirkpatrick, Chickasha 
‘ ~ a. vapeouver, B. C.G. T. Reynolds, Longview. 

 * ubert, New Orleans, A. T. Pfluger ‘ rville 
Louis Lyssitz, Dallas. J hogy Mu 


d J. J. Luey, Elderville. 
lL. D. May, St. Louis, Mo. Frank B. Brown, Longview. 


H. W. Sloan, New Orleans.L. E. Johnson. For 

R. P. Burks, Midlothian. Cc. H. King, oo 
W. T. Strong, Dallas. I). ©. MeNair, Kemp. 

J. W. McAllister, Graham. J. R. Darnell, Fort Worth 
B. B. Bates, Childress. G. H. Teague, Houston. j 
R. C, Hatfield, Fort Worth. ©. C. Galloway. Dallas. 

C. M. Brown, ‘Dallas. Walter Robison, Waco. 

R. W. Gribble, Dallas. ©. I. Schow, Clifton. 


When the concatenation was over a delightful Dutch 
lunch was served in the banquet hall of the Turners’ 
Society, which was followed by a vaudeville performance of 


much merit that had been arranged by the Dallas lumbermen 
for the entertainment of their guests. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS IN TEXAS. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 28.—About 2,500 persons wit- 
nessed the parade of the Hoo-Hoo last Saturday night 
on the streets of Kirbyville and sixty-seven kittens were 
initiated into the ranks of the Grand Lodge. 

It was a gala day in Kirbyville and the little lum- 
ber town was attired in gala fashion. In addition to the 
initiation of the sixty-seven kittens the Grand Snark 
of the Universe, John 8, Bonner, and many other lesser 
lights, visited the place. Mr. Bonner and W. W. Baugh, 
high priest of Isis in the Osirian Cloister and Vice- 
gerent of the Hoo-Hoo in Texas, conducted the eye 
opening ceremonies. 

A banquet followed the initiation and it was a most 
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enjoyable colation. Hon. J. H. Kirby responded to the 
loud calls for a speech in a manner that caught the 
crowd, Mr. Kirby is an excellent talker and was at his 
best Saturday night. 

The following is alist of the officers: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Baugh. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. K. Nussbaum. 

Bojum—J. D. Feagin. 

Scrivenoter—W. H. Sharp. 

Jabberwock—H. A. Stone. 

Custocatian—W. 'T. Hooker. 

Arcanoper—W. H. Preston. 

Gurdon—W. W. Bland. 

The following members were present: 


W. H. Sharp, W. M. Baugh, G. S. Adams, jr., T. B. Sul 
livan, M. J. Monahan, J. S. Park, W. C. Moore, Thomas 
Pennington, J. E. Taylor, H. M. Higgins, T. Bass, A. M. 
Huffman, W. H. Chance, B. J. Warren, A. L. Ford, L. L. 
Bean, W. E. Keeley, C. B. Lindsay, J. C. Cowart, J. M. 
Hooker, R. J. Morton, F. Brass Bell, R. H. Robinson, R. L. 
Weathersby, W. D.. Ash, C. E. Feagin, H. N. Gibbs, W. A. 
Miles, J. E. Ray, W. T. Hooker, John H. Kirby, A. L. Har- 
ris, C. H. Williams, W. P. Mayo, H. W. Preston, W. W. 
Bland, G. W. Cavins, W. A. Campbell, H. M. Foster, J. 8. 
Bonner, H, A. Stone. 


The following were initiated: 


A. W. Rogers, D. W. Smith, D. E. Gunter, C. A. Vander- 


burg, J. L. Buck, J. D. Smith, J. Saw Mill Fuller, A. A. 
Cole, S. 'T. Coats, G. W. Randall, E. A. Simmons, E. K. 
Blair, C. C. Ingram, Oscar Scott, H. Weathersby, J. C 


Williamson, 8S. R. Gerson, B. Stalcup, G. T. Morris, F. E. 
Weaver, J. H. Stran, J. C. Selman, J. K. Sullivan, J. J. 
Simmons, J. A. Herndon, L. C. Garrison, W. O. Gilchrist, 
T. A. Wilson, J. W. Fleming, William Pope, J. M. Morgan, 
A. L. Mays, W. 8S. LaFallette, W. H. Newton, R. M. Sim- 
mons, J. G. Kelcher, J. E. Mayo, J. B. Gunter, A. Z. Goolsby, 
* J. Smith, H. E. Wallis, E. L. Rogers, W. D. Waters, 
EK. R. Pratt, W. W. Williams, M. E. Stearns, T. C. Bass, 
Ss. W. Randall, L. T. Braswell, D. H. Cooper, W. H. Norman, 
J. L. Johnson, F. M. Williamson, J. H. McDonald, R. L. 
Hancock, J. B. Simpson, C. A. Mixon, J. C. Hines, William 
Love, J. E. Lowe, G. H. Kimmey, E. L. Swearengin, F. M. 
Roberts, W. B. Zachary, S. M. Williams, jr., A. T. Davis, 
A. K. Ratcliff. 


A meeting of the Hoo-Hoo of Beaumont was held 
last Tuesday night and the preliminaries were arranged 
for the grand Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held in 
that city on the night of November 30, the closing night 
of the biggest race meeting ever pulled off in Texas. 
This meeting will have bigger purses hung up for fast 
horses than have ever been put up for a one-week racing 
event in the south and this assures the attendance of 


members of the Hoo-Hoo from every section of Texas 
and Louisiana. On this account it is planned to make 
the concatenation the biggest ever held in Texas and 
neither money nor time will be spared in making it so. 
Many Hoo-Hoo are in Beaumont and all of them are 
actively interested in the doings. More than 100 names 
of kittens have been received for the concatenation and 
it is expected that about 200 will be present. Every 
member is working hard to secure kittens. 
At the meeting Tuesday night the following commit- 
tees were named: 
James Giles, chairman; C. utt, Ben S. 


Finance L & 4 
P. Daniels, R. M. Hallowell and B. W. Turn 


Woodhead, C. 
bow. 
—ereeae 


THE HOO-HOO HANDICAP. 


Texas Hoo-Hoo are going to have another big time 
next Tuesday at Houston when they will gather there 
from all that part of the kingdom for the purpose of 
holding a concatenation. The powers that be have an- 
nounced that Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen’s day in Hous- 
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Hoo Hoo and Lumbermen’s Day 


Come without fail! 





The First Ever 


BIG CONCATENATION 











ton will be November 9, when the Hoo-Hoo handicap 
will occur. The purse for this event is announced as 
$999.99. It is said that this is the ‘‘first ever’’ and it 
is presumed that it will be the best ever. A large class 
of kittens is being collected for the event, which prom- 
ises to be a lively one in the annals of Hoo-Hoo. 


Reception and entertainment—-George W. Brown, chair- 
man; 8. B. Cooper, George W. Kidd, Grove Kennedy, John 
F. Stunkel and Ben 8S. Woodhead. 

Banquet and refreshments—C. T. Wills, chairman; C. E. 
Gerten, Hamp Stone, A. E. Carland, C. W. Fletcher and 
. E ‘otts. 

Parade and advertisements—-J. A. Paulhamus, chairman; 
Jake Giles, Robert W. Wilson, Horace Blanchette, A. How- 
land and E. FE. Krauss. 





AT WHEELING, W. VA. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 28.—The Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation held Friday evening, October 18, at Hinton, was 
one of the largest and most successful ever held in the 
state. The committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments was composed of T. H. Lilly, George A. Seigler, 
O. R. Graham and N. P. Kidd, all of Hinton, and they 
did their work well and received the hearty congratula- 
tions of all those who were fortunate enough to be at the 
gathering. P. O. C. Shaeffer, of Charleston, W. Va., 
Vicegerent Snark of the western district of West Vir- 
ginia, conducted the ceremony and was assisted by 
George W. Bear, Senior Hoo-Hoo; E. Lilly, Bojum; 
O. R. Graham, Scrivenoter; George A. Seigler, Jabber- 
wock; G. P. Franklin, Custocatian; Gardner I. Jones, 
Arcanoper, and J. E. Garnet, Gurdon. Thirty-seven kit- 
tens were put through the paces. The recruits were 
mostly saw mill men but in the bunch were three news- 
paper men and several officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis rail- 
ways. After the initiation was at an end a banquet 
was served in the dining hall of the New McCreary hotel. 
At the hotel the visitors were tendered a reception by the 
ladies, wives and friends of the members of the organi- 
zation. The entertainment committee was composed of 
Misses Sophia Woolwine, Minnie Keyser, Mary Miller 
and Pauline Brightwell. Assisting the young ladies in 
the receiving line were four nurses from the hospital 
at Hinton. During the big feed the toastmaster was 
O. F. Payne and he kept the table in an uproar with 
his wit and humor and was voted the lumberman poet of 
West Virginia. Among those who responded to toasts 
was Gardner I. Jones, a lumberman of Boston, Mass. 
Rev. D. W. Hollingsworth, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Hinton, delivered the invocation. : 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hardwood Rules Reawakened—Annual Meetings Announced—Southern Retailers in Session—Coming Conference on Forestry Matters. 


NEW HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 30.—Hardwood men of this city 
are not likely to make common cause with those of New 
York and other cities in the east against the new rules 
of inspection promulgated by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, adopted at its last annual meeting, 
to become effective December 1. The new rules, which dif- 
fer in many particulars from those in use, have aroused 
much opposition. The feeling against them took the 
form of a request sent out by the New York Lumber 
Trade Association to other organizations asking them to 
take part in a conference in New York, November 14, 
for the purpose of formulating a vigorous protest and 
bringing pressure to bear to have the rules rescinded. 
The hardwood section of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, at a meeting held Monday afternoon, discussed 
the matter at considerable length. Some of those pres- 
ent took decided ground against the new rules, which, 
they pointed out, would cause trouble in the export 
trade and might prevent an agreement between ex- 
porters and foreign buyers. The latter, it was stated, 
had been brought to the point where they were pre- 
pared to grant every vital concession demanded by the 
exporters under present rules. Now they were asked to 
adjust themselves to an entirely different set of regula 
tions, which practically provided for a complete change 
in methods, and this might prevent an understanding, 
much adverse criticism having been heard from Liver- 
pool and other foreign ports. Exporters declared that 
if they were compelled to buy under the new rules they 
must be able to sell under them, and that the change 
would tend to interfere with foreign trade. Other mem- 
bers argued that it would not be good policy for dealers 
to place themselves in opposition to the national body 
and that it would be better to codperate with the lat- 
ter. In conelusion a resolution was adopted to decline 
the New York Lumber Trade Association’s invitation 
and to uphold the new rules. It is regarded as certain 
that the exchange as a whole will indorse the action 
taken by the section. Those present at the meeting in- 
cluded Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald; J. J. Kidd, 
of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Company; M. 8. 
Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co.; Thomas Hughes, of Carter, 
Hughes & Co.; J. H. Bowman, of the R. E. Wood Lum- 
ber Company; Daniel MacLea, of the Eisenhauer, Mac- 
Lea Company, and John L. Aleock, of John L. Alcock 
& Co. 


DATE OF SOUTHWESTERN MEETING FIXED. 


The date of the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association has been set for Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 28, 29 and 30, at 
Kansas City, Mo. The Coates house will be headquarters. 
An attractive program is being arranged and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a great outpouring of the 1,800 
members of this banner retail association of the south- 
western country. 


NEW COMMERCIAL LEAGUE IN INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 30.— The Indiana Commer- 
cial League was launched in this city a few days ago. 
It will be composed of representatives of the leading 








commercial bodies of the state, and its avowed purpose 
is to arouse business men to participate in political af- 
fairs with a view to electing men to office who are 
friendly to their interests. Among the organizations 
represented will be the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ 
Association, io which many lumbermen belong. J. V. 
Zartman has been elected president, Edward Kenney sec- 
retary, Charles H. Jones treasurer, and Charles B. 
Riley chairman of the executive committee. 





INDIANA MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS 
ANNOUNCE MEETING. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 28.—J. V. Zartman, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the annual meeting of that 
organization will be held at the Claypool hotel in this 
city November 20. Gov. J. Frank Hanly, with an 
address on ‘‘The Shipper and Carrier,’’ and William J. 
Wood, of the Indiana Railroad Commission, with an 
address on ‘‘The Manufacturers’ Highway,’’ will be 

among the principal speakers. 





NEW INSPECTION RULES. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 25.—The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has issued its new rules of inspec- 
tion, to go into effect December 1. These rules have the 
effect of still further lowering grades, especially in pop- 
lar, and of increasing defect allowed in No. 1 boards, 
13-inch width and wider, from a one standard knot to 
two standard knot defect, The same increase applies to 
No. 2 and the lower grades. A protest has been entered 
against these rules of inspection, by the New York City 
Hardwood Wholesalers and they will be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association. It is expected that this meeting will be 
held early in November. 





NATIONAL HICKORY ASSOCIATION POST- 
PONES MEETING. 

The National Hickory Association, which was to 
hold a meeting at the Auditorium Annex, Chicago, 
November 1, announces that this convention has been 
postponed. F. A. Curtis, secretary of the association, 
will send out announcements of the later date at which 
the organization will hold its meeting. 





CONTEMPLATED MERGER OF NATIONAL AND 
NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BautimorE, Mp., Oct. 30.—The next annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association will be 
held at New Orleans on January 22. The selection of 
that city as the place of meeting was probably influ- 
enced by the prospect of having the New Orleans Ex- 
porters’ Association merged with the national body by 
that time. The‘special committee appointed to take 
charge of the matter is working out the details of the 
contemplated merger. 


NEBRASKA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 
Secretary Bird Critchfield announces that the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will be held at Omaha, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, January 28 and 29, 1908. The 
headquarters of the convention will be at the New 
Rome hotel, and the sessions will be conducted in the 
hotel convention hall. 





~~ 


MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 


SAGINAW, Micu., Oct. 25.—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Forestry Association will be held in this 
city November 12 and 13. The chief features will be: 
A history of forestry agitation in Michigan, by Com- 
missioner Charles W. Garfield; Filibert Roth’s ‘address 
on the present status of forestry in Michigan; President 
Bissell’s annual report, in which many important recom- 
mendations will be made; a discussion of the methods 
basis and rate of taxation of forested lands, and the a D- 
plication of the income from taxation so raised: fire 
losses, the origin and methods of reduction and control of 
fires, state tax lands; the course of nature in reforestin x 
jack pine plains; economics in modern logging ; prema: 
vation of standing timber from insect and fungus ests; 
the farm wood lot; stete experiment station work hgeret 
and private forestry; needed forestry legislation ; sale of 
state lands ; state forest administration; state educa- 
tion of its foresters; forestry at farmers? institutes and 
allied topics. ; . 

A general discussion 


of many of e DE 7 ‘ 
ed, y of the papers will take 


Dr. W. J. Beal, who will read a pap ‘oW 
Can Forestry Do for Michigan in tha Teemotiote te 
ture?’’ covering the subject along various lines, has been 
interested in sylviculture for more than forty years 
_ President C. W. Garfield, of the Michigan Forestry 
Commission, says he thinks his forestry intelligence dates 
from the time he was 3 years old, when he assisted his 
father in planting a honey locust in their front yard He 
has been trying to be a tree planter ever since, 
John H. Bissell, president of the Michigan State For- 
estry Association, has written considerable on forestry 
matters and his articles, ‘‘ Notes on Forest Taxation , 
have attracted a great deal of attention and elicited much 
discussion. His views on this subject will probably he 
adopted by the coming meeting and perhaps nothin is 
of more vital importanee in the extension of private lon 
estry operations in this state than liberal treatment in 
taxation. Hundreds of thousands of acres of stripped 
lands that = ae gees sey and cannot be for ae 
years, even i aced under forestry are il 
ike vuinadli. stry management, are in 
Others who will participate include: Dr. B, E. F y 
who established the first yet forestry chet ai ae 
N. Y., in 1898; General C. C. Andrews, state fores 
commissioner of Minnesota; J. J. Hubbell, of Manist 
Commissioner Rose, Commissioner William B. Mers} 
H. M. Loud, Arthur Hill and C. V. R. Townsend, who 
charge of the lands of the Cleveland Cliffs ‘com 
which is conducting, in the northern part of this 
some of the most important private forestry 
in the United States. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Met Saley Writes of the Beauty of Salt Lake City, Its Rapid Growth and Financial Standing—Goes Swimming in the 
Great Lake which He Places Among the Wonders of the World. 


SALT LAKE CITY, THE WONDERFUL. 


When at some point not far north of Brigham the 
heavy Union Pacifie train was rolling southward toward 
Salt Lake City the scenery to me was as beautiful as 
any I had witnessed in my travels of thousands of miles 
in the great west and northwest. At the left the sun 
had so nearly disappeared over the mountains that the 
lower elevations rested in the shadows, the rays light- 
ing the valley to the right. Ducks, perhaps by the mil- 
lions, dotted the marshes, and a short distance away a 
wolf kept on his dogged march undisturbed by the puff 
of the locomotive. We had run from Idaho into Utah 
—Utah, a name that to the traveler will have a charm 
so long as Salt Lake City remains the pivotal point of 
the state. 

Since the July day in 1847 when Brigham Young and 
his band of followers looked from the peak of the Wa- 
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satch range, now marked by a flagpole, and saw the 
Utah valley stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, fringed with mountains on which snow is ever 
present, and said that there would be their resting 
place, Salt Lake City has been in the public eye. 

It is with the city of today, however, that we have 
to do. It is a city of 100,000 population, with fea- 
tures which make it the delight of the tourist. At the 
bureau of information on the Mormon grounds I was 
told that last year 300,000 names were registered, and 
an inspection of the pages disclosed the fact that people 
come here literally from everywhere. No other city 
was ever platted like this one. Rods are the standard 
of measurement. The blocks are forty rods square, con- 
taining ten acres each, and the streets eight rods wide. 
The price of residence building lots is quoted by the 
rod instead of by the foot, a practice that to an extent 
has been discouraged in the sale of valuable business 
property, some of which has changed hands at $3,000 a 
front foot. Owing to the size of the blocks there are 
large courts, some of which in the very heart of the 
city are devoted to the storing of express and delivery 
wagons, and vafious questionable resorts. 

It has not been a city of rapid growth. As far back 
as 1900 the population was 85,000, the increase in pop- 
ulation in seven years being only 15,000. In the in- 
dustrial establishments, including the smelters within 
easy reach, 16,000 people are employed, who receive 
in wages $11,000,000 a year, the annual output reach- 
ing the value of nearly $56,000,000. The bank clearings 
for 1906 exceeded $288,000,000, with bank deposits of 
$37,000,000. The jobbing trade amounted to $50,000,- 
000. The death rate is nine to the thousand of popula- 
tion yearly. Harriman has bought the street car sys- 
tem and is literally tearing it up by the roots, reorgan- 
izing it, laying heavier steel on which will run the most 
modern of cars. There are 19,000 children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years, and school property valued at 
$2,000,000. A London capitalist has bought a site for 
a hotel on which he says will be erected the finest house 
west of New York. On the completion of the Moffat 
road the distance from Denver will be reduced from 
thirty to twelve hours, and in this connection it may 
be mentioned that this road will traverse two counties 
in Colorado—Rio Blaneo and Routt—which exceed in 
area Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
completion of the Clark road brought this city and 
Los Angeles, Cal., to within twenty-four hours of each 
other. The Gould and Harriman roads are building ter- 
minals and stations which will cost $2,000,000. Fine 
steel office buildings are going up and on every hand 
there is evidence of thrift and improvement. 


Water In Which No One Can Sink. 


This is emphatically a* city of sights. Were I to 
make the classification I would place Great Salt lake 





among the wonders of the world. The body of water is 
eighty miles long and averages thirty-five miles in width. 
A noted resort on its shore, sixteen miles from the city, 
is called Saltair, which has a pavilion 355x1,200 feet, 
that was erected at a cost of $350,000. In this pavilion is 
what is said to be the largest dancing floor in the world, 
140x250 feet, the roof supported without post or pillar. 
Not infrequently 1,000 couples are dancing on the 
floor at the same time. I ate and drank at this pavil- 
ion, swung the imaginary girl on the glassy surface, and 
can say it is no more of a treat to eat, drink and dance 
at Saltair than elsewhere, but when it comes to bathing 
in the water of the lake it is in a class by itself. 

Sneak thieves have operated around the pavilion, and 
to insure protection of the property bathers are asked 
to deposit their valuables with a custodian. I placed 
my diamonds, watch, expense money, railroad tickets and 
my own tiny individual purse in a large envelope, sealed 
the envelope and asked mildly, ‘‘Check, please,’’ as I 
laid the valuables on the counter. ‘‘No check,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘ write your name on the package;’’ having 
done this, the envelope was placed in the ‘‘S’’ com- 
partment in the rack. There is a stream of tourists 
visiting the place and many days the custodian no doubt 
has half a million dollars’ worth of property in his pos- 
session. To reclaim his valuables the owner writes his 
name on a slip of paper, the custodian compares it with 
the name on the envelope, and if they were written 
by the same hand the package is handed over the counter. 
There are more than 600 bath houses, and at times the 
rush is so great that as high as $2.50 is offered for the 
key to a house that cost the person who holds it only 
25 cents. 

The water is cold. I shivered before I plunged, and— 
didn’t plunge. That is an orthodox way of speaking, 
and many of us would rather sink into oblivion than 
be aught than orthodox. A day or two before a trav- 
eling salesman who thought he could bathe here as was 
his custom elsewhere dived in headfirst and strangled to 
death. Fill a washtub with water, pour into it as much 
salt as it will dissolve, stick your head into it and you 
will have a taste of what Great Salt lake is like. This 
water is 26 percent salt—as salty, science says, as water 
can be made. The specific gravity is such that the 
human body floats. Lying on his back, the feet of the 
bather are out of the water at an angle, pointing toward 
the sky. I did not learn the trick of doubling up like a 
jack knife, swinging on my hips as if on a pivot and 
forcing my feet to the bottom, and would drown in three 
feet of water with a part of my body out of it were there 
no one at hand to assist me. A. L. Porter, of Spokane, 
acted as my chaperon, so to speak, and when I became 
tired of floating or swimming | would call and he would 
come to my rescue. Were it not for my excessive mod- 
esty you would see a reproduction of my photo here 
taken while lying on the water, with a portion of my 
body out of it, not a hand or foot moving, and as tran- 
quilly smoking a cigar as though I were in my Morris 
chair at home. 

Every bathroom is piped with fresh water, and if the 
brine is not thoroughly washed off before evaporation 
takes place there will be salt in the hair, between the 
toes, and it can be mined from the ears. Bathing in the 
lake is so invigorating that when a fellow comes out he 
wishes that, just for exercise, some fellow would start a 
row by trying to lick him. Debilitated women grow 
strong here. About 40,000 tons of salt, produeed by 
solar evaporation, is made yearly. ; 

Salt Lake City Lumbermen. 

Perhaps ‘‘thoroughbreds’’ is not an elegant term to 
apply to the lumbermen of this city but it fills the bill. 
Three of these lumbermen I had previously met—S. W. 
Morrison in the wireless telegraph tower at the St. Louis 
exposition, from which the first dispatch to any Chicago 
paper was sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; George 
E. Merrill in Milwaukee and Kansas City, and James H. 
Bardwell, in Pueblo. It took only a short time, however, 
to become acquainted with the bunch. A meeting of the 
lumbermen was called at the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the following sat at the table: 

Frank E. Losee. Theodore Nystrom. 
W. B. McCartney. George E. Merrill. 
James Jensen. James H. Bardwell, 


cS, E. Murphy. C. A. McFarlane. 
A. E. Payne. Earnest Asper. 


J. A, Alcorn. A. J. Brown, 
D. G. Lilley. S. H. Leake. 
R. H. Felt. Cc. J. Moreland. 
J. C. McLain. T. H. Hudson. 
S. W. Morrison. F. D. Stanley. 


Mr. Jensen was from Saudy and Mr. Stanley from 
Haines, Ore. Mr. Merrill acted as toastmaster and 
short speeches were made by several. When eighteen 
cacktails (two of the lumbermen were on the water 
wagon) had been drunk to my health I felt that any- 
body who could not be healthy, at least in mind, in such 
company and with such surroundings would be an ‘‘ off 
ox. 

This gathering was a fair illustration of the sociabil- 
ity and friendliness of the lumbermen of this city. Their 
time belonged to the stranger within their gates. Five 
years ago in Pueblo Mr, Bardwell’s big black roadster, 
powerful enough to be a war charger, hauled me through 
the streets of that town that I might see the remarkable 


activity, and this time he had a snappy little chestnut 
that sometimes scares people out of the buggy. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Bardwell was in the employ of MePhee 
& MeGinnerty, that ‘‘whale’’ of a firm that has its head- 
quarters in Denver, which tells pretty plainly what kind 
of a lumberman he is. He came here in January, having 
bought the yard of the Sierra Nevada Lumber Company. 
At noon, having filled up on lobster at the Louve, Mr. 
Bardwell said on starting out that he sold a $6,000 bill 
of lumber that morning. We drove to Ft. Douglas, 
named for Stephen A., beautifully located barracks, three 
miles from this city and located on an elevation 700 feet 
above it, and to the state university grounds, ninety-two 
acres on an elevation a short distance out of the city. 
Following some athletic triumph the students of the uni 
versity made a white U, 200 feet long, on the side of an 
elevation that faces the town, and that may be seen of 
all men from the train when coming into the city from 
the east. 

We cut through the city, back and forth, along the 
various streets, and Mr. Bardwell, having become a good 
historian during his stay in town, during the drive told 
me a hundred and one interesting things. Late in the 
afternoon I said: ‘‘Jim, I feel guilty. If you had stayed 
at your office you might have sold another six thousand 
dollar bill.’’ ‘‘I don’t eare if I could have sold a sixty 
thousand dollar bill. It is not all of life to sell lumber,’’ 
said he. Mr. Bardwell is a crack story teller and during 
the rounds told one of the richest stories I ever had 
heard, it being an experience of a brother of his who is 
practicing law in a mining town. That evening there 
was a dinner with a few congenial souls at the Wilson 
cafe, followed by a theater party, and then George EF, 
Merrill, coming from Oregon, was met at the train with 
a brass band (figuratively) and then came another feed 
that lasted until the next day. 


A Half Day in an Auto. 


The following noon Theodore Nystrom, manager of 
the heavy concern of the Arnold-Armstrong Lumber 
Company, called for me at the hotel, and having lunched 
at the Chamber of Commerce we visited the yard of the 
MeConaughy & McCartney Lumber Company, which April 
1 next will be changed to the MeConaughy-Losee Lum- 
ber Company, W. E. Losee, a young man who a few 
years ago worked on a farm in Nebraska near York, 
headquarters of Andy Bloomer, having taken an interest 
in the organization. It occurred to me that during the 
four years Mr. Losee had been handling boards he had 
been an apt student, and it was no surprise when a lead 
ing business man of the city said, ‘‘ Losee is among the 
brightest of the young lumbermen of our city.’’ The 
shed at this yard is $3x165 feet and the molding is stored 
on end. 

Mr. Nystrom and I rode through the park, round and 
round the cireular drive as if we were trottin’ hosses on 
a race course. Then we sped along the main residence 
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street, Mr. Nystrom relating many reminiscences of the 
millionaire miners whose palatial residences we passed. 

‘*We ought to drive to Murray,’’ said Mr. Nystrom, 
and straightening his machine on the street he sent ’er 
flying. ‘This valley is twenty miles wide and agricul- 
turally and otherwise is one of beauty. Land is worth 
from $500 to $1,000 an aere, ass this along to the 
credit of the Mormons—they are not land monopolists. 
They believe in small farms well tilled, and they know 
how to till them. Wheat, hay, oats and fruit are the 
leading products. The county sprinkles the roads, con- 
sequently those behind us were not blinded with dust. 
When we pulled in at Murray we looked at our watches. 
‘*Seven miles in fifteen minutes,’’ said Mr. Nystrom. 
And we were still alive. 

Murray is a town of 5,000 population. There are four 
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smelters, which permits the statement to be truthfully 
made that the town has more cash than any other of its 
size in the state. There are four yards. The Miller- 
Cahoon Company owns three yards and a large hardware 
store. The business is managed by L. C. Miller, and if I 
thought I could dress as well as he does I might be in- 
duced to come to Utah and run a retail yard. 


The Pioneer Planing Mill Man. 

In about 1860 George H. Taylor, of the Taylor-Arm- 
strong Lumber Company, hauled planing mill machinery 
from Omaha at $1 a pound, and when placed received 
from $16 to $18 a thousand for matching flooring. The 
lumber was scrubby pine, averaging about thirty feet in 
hight, that grew in the gulches. Mr. Taylor was a cal- 
ico engraver in New York and previous to bringing the 
machinery to Salt Lake City was unacquainted with the 
planing mill industry. He died in April last, aged 78 
years, and at the time of his death was a bishop in the 
Mormon church. The ground on which the yard is lo- 
cated is now worth $100,000. Mr. Everett, the engineer, 
who cut the trees from the land on which the mill stands, 
has been with the concern thirty-five years and is the 
second engineer ever employed by it. 

In the planing mill all kinds of inside finish are turned 
out. A bank was recently finished in birch. The pre- 
vailing finish is Colorado white pine and southern yellow 
pine. Fir for finish is coming in to some extent. The 
dimension sold is entirely fir, as also are the rustic ceil- 
ing and siding. Sawdust is sold for 25 cents a sack of 
two bushels, with 10 cents extra for the sack. This 
product has been shipped to the Coast. At this writing 
there are orders for fifty sacks which can not be filled. 

A double shed is 40x150 feet. Single sheds aggregate 
270 feet in length. The sash and door warehouse is 
30x125 feet. 

The delivery~horses are fine animals. One team is 
worth $600 and there is another for which $500 has been 
refused. Mr, Nystrom requires the teamsters to knock 
off a half-hour before the usual quitting time so that the 
horses may be properly cared for—the first instance of 
the kind that has been brought to my attention. The 
drivers must have their teams hooked up at 7:15 in the 
morning. 

Manager Nystrom is a young man of culture and 
served three years as a Mormon missionary in Paris and 
Switzerland. His mother walked from a point 200 miles 
west of Omaha to Salt Lake City, a distance of about 
800 miles, pushing a handeart most of the way—an act, 
you will agree with me, that called for wellnigh infinite 
faith. 

Some of the Sights of Mormondom. 

An inclosure, surrounded by a wall, and containing ten 
acres, is termed temple square. On these grounds an 
object of interest to the visitor is the tabernacle which is 
150x200 feet, 80 feet high and has a comfortable seating 
capacity of 8,000. This building was erected without 
nails, thongs and wooden pins being used in their place. 
The acqustic properties of the building are wonderful. 
You may have heard before that a pin when dropped can 
be heard the length of the building. At the banquet I 
told a story I had heard about the pin incident, that ran 
something like this: ‘‘The sound of the pin when 
dropped reverberates from end to end of the building, 
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growing louder and louder until it sounds like rolling 
thunder, and soon rain begins to fall.’’ I think the man 
who told it knew he was a base fabricator. 

I was from Missouri regarding this pin business. I 
told Mr. Nystrom so, and he suggested that I hear it for 
myself. We were 200 feet from the rail on which the 
pin was dropped and it was heard distinctly. I didn’t 
know but I was hypnotized and asked that the act be 
repeated; I then turned my head so that I could not see 
in that direction and the sound was as distinct as before. 

In the building is the pipe organ that is called the 
finest in existence. Never before had a pipe organ ap- 
pealed to me, as it always seemed to me that it was a 
reguiar old blowhard of an instrument. At the St. Louis 
exposition a friend invited me to a recital given by Guil- 
mant, of Paris, and I declined on the ground that the 
organ had no attractions for me. ‘‘ But this is the larg- 
est pipe organ in the world,’’ said he. ‘‘If it were the 
largest in two worlds I wouldn’t cross the street to hear 
it,’’? I replied. 

But I was converted to this particular organ. Profes- 





sor McClellan, a famous performer, sat at the keys, and 
if he would have played that long I could have listened 
till midnight. The range and tone of the instrument are 
surprising. The vox humana is so perfect that many 
visitors try to get sight of the supposed singers. The 
organ has 110 stops, more than 5,000 pipes, some of them 
thirty-two feet long, and is blown by a 10-horsepower 
electric motor. I should judge that an audience of 500 
listened to the recital. It was my pleasure on Sunday to 
listen to a choir of 500 voices, which was a treat to be 
remembered. ‘The Mormons take to musie as a duck 
takes to water. These recitals and all church services are 
free to all, without admission fee or contribution. 

The temple, on the same grounds, was forty years in 
building and is said to have cost $4,000,000. For twenty 
years before a railroad reached the quarry the stones 
were brought in by ox team, taking four teams four 
days to move a single stone from the quarry to the build- 
ing site. The building is 99x186 feet, the wall of the 
main building 107 feet high and the two towers 204 and 
210 respectively. Assembly hall, 150x250 feet, that will 
seat 3,000, is also on temple square. 

A knowledge of Salt Lake City will lead to the conelu- 
sion that Brigham Young was a great man in his way— 
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a remarkable organizer and leader of men. As a finan- 
cier, soldier, politician—all of which were combined in 
his nature—he would have been highly successful. As I 
understand it he was the father of irrigation, an honor 
that should immortalize the name of any man, 


As It Looks to a Man Up a Tree. 

The business men of Salt Lake City lack concerted 
pull. Should they put their shoulders to the wheel, as do 
the citizens of Spokane, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, the 
city would spring forward as have those named. As it is 
it is making a creditable growth, but there is room for 
improvement. It is not living up to its possibilities by 
a long shot. It is an attractive residence town, there is 
a big payroll, it is the business heart of a large area of 
country and the wealth of the state, developed and un- 
developed, is back of it. In the elubroom of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a table is filled with trophies which 
were won at the irrigation congress recently held in 
Sacramento, Cal., the state taking sixteen of the twenty- 
one prizes offered’ for products from irrigated farms. 
You wouldn’t think that Utah could take such a percent- 
age of the prizes, but the record is absolutely clear that 
she did. The state is young, having been admitted in 
1896, has not as yet to exceed 350,000 people, and what 
may we not expect of her when she shall have attained 
age? It is estimated that the farm products of the state 
amount to $25,000,000 and the minerals nearly $50,000,- 
000. And Salt Lake City is the center around which the 
prosperity of the state revolves. The tithes.of the Mor- 
mon church come here and it is headquarters of the 
mining operations. 

There are men in Salt Lake City who ought to have 
common sense pounded into their heads, among the num- 
ber fire-eating journalists whose constant aim it is to 
create dissension. One gets tired hearing about Mormons 
and Gentiles. If in the little town of Hampton, Iowa, in 
which I live all the talk should be about Methodists and 
Baptists I would move out. If a man choose to accept 
the Mormon faith it is nobody’s business but his own, 
and if he does not choose to accept it it is no Mormon’s 
business. A citizen said to me, ‘‘The Mormons would 
own the town if they could.’’ Undoubtedly, The man 
who said this would own the town if he could. I would 
not object to owning it myself. The Mormons, however, 
do not own the town, either financially or politically, the 
city government being now in the hands of the Gentiles. 

[ like Salt Lake City. In it there are both Mor- 
mons and Gentiles whom hereafter I hope to call my 
friends. It seems strange that the business men of the 
town can not pull together as citizens, as neighbors, as 
friends, each working for the good of all instead of 
pulling apart as Mormons and Gentiles. Do away with 
the agitators, with the special pleaders, and I believe 
they would do it. Salt Lake City has a future that is 
worth talking about, and what sense is there in retard- 
ing the coming of that future by bickerings which every 
man of sense knows can do nothing but retard? . 


Xe. a 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Stocks Light at the [Mills—New Woodenware Plant 
for Cheboygan—Plans for Other Estabish- 
ments—Notes and Personals. 


CapILLac, Micu., Nov. 1—No dry stocks of any va- 
riety are in the hands of the local firms beyond what is 
being used for local consumption. The demand through- 
out the year has been so good until recently that stocks 
had no chance to accumulate. Manufacturers report that 
the call for hemlock is slow, but that demand for maple 
is increasing. 

Cheboygan is entertaining a proposition from E, G. 
Price to put up a $50,000 woodenware factory in that 
town, the factory to employ 125 men and spend $75,000 a 
year in wages. The firm will use about $30,000 a year in 
timber, elm, poplar, hemlock, spruce and basswood, using 
a quality that cannot be used in other lines of business. 

The Cove Manufacturing Company has installed a 
band mill at Rose City, which ‘will be in operation in a 
short time. It will take three years to exhaust the 
supply of the company’s tract of timber, the mill hav- 
ing a capacity of 20,000 feet daily. The lumber is 
largely pine, hemlock and cedar, and will be made into 
lath, lumber and shingles. 

G. G. Williams & Son, who formerly owned a wood- 
enware factory at Charlevoix, have bought the Pear- 
son saw mill plant at Boyne Falls. 

The steamer Philetus Sawyer, of Chicago, took on a 
load of lumber at Boyne City this week. 

The Cartier Lumber Company has bought $12,000 
worth of timber in Mason county, near Ludington, of 
Mrs. Carrie Mears. 

Peter Collier, chief lumber inspector, says lake cap- 
tains can get their boats loaded quicker at Boyne City 
than at any other point on the lakes. Longshoremen 
there often put 600,000 feet of lumber on a boat in a 
day and a half. 

The H. M. Cable Piano Company’s branch factory 
at Holly, Mich., is well under way, the bricklayers hav- 
ing completed their work. Among other good orders 
for lumbermen in this connection is the flooring, in 
which 53,000 feet of maple will be used. ; 

All kinds of handles are in good demand and the 
two factories in this locality, that of the Cadillac Han- 
dle Company, and D. B. Kelley’s factory at McBain, 
are doing a fine business. The Cadillac Handle Com- 
pany is arranging to run a spur from the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana railroad near Petoskey to Cross Village, on 
Lake Michigan, where it has 60,000,000 feet of timber 
which will be cut and shipped to this city to be con- 
verted into handles. This cut will probably keep the 
company busy ten years. 

Lumbermen of this city and vicinity believe the 
plans of the Manistee River Power Company, recently 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000, will in a few 
years mean much to the lumber industry of this locality, 
as well as be a great help to municipalities in the north- 
western part of the state. 

W. W. Mitchell, of Cobbs & Mitchell, is taking a ten 
days’ vacation and with 8S. A. Fisher, of west Bay 
City, and a party of business and professional men 
from over the state is hunting elk and moose in the 
Canadian woods. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Muske- 
gon, has let the contract for the erection of a building 
to accommodate its bowling department. The contract 
carries the expenditure of about $40,000. The building 
will be three stories high,-365x60 feet. The company’s 
foree will be inereased to 800. 

The Traverse City Cigar Box Company is enpoying a 
brisk run of business and is using 20,000 feet of lumber 
monthly. It is the only concern of the kind in the 
northern part of this state and supplies the cigar trade 
from Grand Rapids north to the Soo and east to 
Saginaw. 

Upper peninsula dealers report a falling off in the 
demand for railroad ties. This is due largely to the facet 
that construction work has fallen off of late. Because 
of the decreasing supply of timber the prices for ties 
hold good. Cedar ties are selling for 40 and 50 cents 
on the cars at Newberry. The market for poles is not 
so good and many dealers will have to carry heavy stocks 
over the winter. 


HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 


BuFrra.o, N. Y., Oct. 29.—It is estimated that more 
hardwood lumber is in stock in this city than a year 
ago. At the end of last year the amount was 62,346,000 
feet, with 27,726,000 feet of yellow pine, cypress being 
classed as hardwood. The amount of hardwood at the 
close of the year before was 56,631,000 feet and 10,552,- 
000 feet of yellow pine. 

The yard full of lumber held by A. Miller prompts 
him to shut off receipts for the most part and turn his 
attention to selling. While the demand might be better 
the outbound movement is good. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is selling 
oak, largely in mixed or car lots. Orders are numerous, 
but generally are in single car lots. The idea is that 
Memphis prices are too high, as compared with ours. 

R. D. MeLean is still going the rounds of the south- 
western mills of the McLean interests. He is making a 
long trip and is visiting Louisville, Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga and Birmingham on the way, mills of that in- 
terest being at each place. 

The stock of O. E. Yeager includes an assortment of 
hickory, of which he shipped two cars for export lately. 

I. N. Stewart sees in the liberal stocks of hardwood 
held in this city only a proper precaution for car short- 
age, which is already making it difficult to get anything 
from the south. Oak and cherry sell readily. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM THE NORTHWESTERN METROPOLIS. 





Cars Temporarily Tore Plentiful—Cargo Trade Profits by Threatened Rail Rate Advances— 
Oregon Finances in Superb Shape—Impracticable Tie Requirements. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—Cancellation of a large 
number of orders from the east has made the car situa- 
tion easier. If cars had been available this would 
probably have been one of the busiest lumber shipping 
seasons in the history of the state. 

Interest is centered on the probable outcome, in this city 
and on Puget sound, where the matter comes up simulta- 
neously, of the argument on the petition for an order 
temporarily restraining the adoption of the new tariff 
to points east. This proposed rate advance, as well as 
the car shortage, has had a most disastrous effect upon 
the trade. Many millions of feet of lumber are stacked 
up in the mill yards because of the sudden falling off 
of business. Mills have been kept in operation as long 
as possible, in hopes of 4 change in favor of the indus- 
try. 

“The smaller country mills have suffered most. Local 
mills on the river have been able to turn to the foreign 
markets and are not so badly crippled as the mills rely- 
ing entirely upon rail transportation. More lumber has 
been started for foreign ports this month than in any 
other month this year. Fully 12,000,000 feet have been 
set afloat from this port since October 1, and a couple 
more vessels will clear before the end of the month. 


Financial Condition Splendid. 

The financial solidity of this part of the country was 
illustrated this week when reports of bank failures and 
money scarcity came from New York. Bank clearings 
in this city show a remarkable increase as compared 
with those of last year, which was a banner year in 
Portland’s financial history. A couple of days ago the 
clearings for 1907 were $25,000,000 in excess of the 
whole year’s showing in 1906, with a daily average 
clearing of $1,200,000, against a daily average for 1906 
of $924,000. If the present rate of increase continues 
until the close of the year Portland clearings for 1907 
will be $365,700,000,.a gain of $84,694,000 over 1906. 
This record is believed to be without a parallel and is a 
splendid indication of the wealth of this city. The gain 
of each month of 1907 over the corresponding month 
of 1906 is shown by the following table: 





1907. 1906. 

MINE 2/5, «Sato s4-41h-056 Role ere tara ae $ 28,110,848 $ 20,086,081 
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eee OE 30,171,348 
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December .......s.. Marek s kee Tee bo teed 29,040,447 


$281,170,796 


POMEL. Riis ene bo dds awe oemer eee 77,601,045 

J. A. Keating, vice president and cashier of the 
Bankers’ & Lumbermen’s bank, states that the financial 
condition of this city is satisfactory. Despite strin- 
gent conditions in the east, local banks have large de- 
posits and money is comparatively easy. The Bankers’ 
& Lumbermen’s bank, although a new institution, has 
developed an extensive business and a large line of 
deposits, all of which are to the credit of its officers 
and directors, among whom are many leading lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast. Its president is George K. 
Wentworth, of Chicago, who is also president of the 
Portland Lumber Company. 

Will Enlarge Mill Plant. 

Reincorporation papers have been filed for the Pacific 
Coast Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with M. C. 
Banfield, C. B. Stetson and L. H. Briggs, of Morse & 
Briggs, as incorporators, and with a capital stock of 
$70,000. The new corporation was formed to succeed 
the Siberia, Central America Lumber Company, which 
was formed several months ago to succeed the Pacific 
Coast Hardwood Manufacturing Company, according to 
one of the members of the former company. More 
capital was needed to carry on the business of the con- 
cern, the primary object being to do away with the 
necessity of letting out on contract the cutting and 
hauling of the timber, the new corporation intending 
to handle this part of the work in the future. The 
liardwood mill located on North Front street about 100 
yards from the river is being moved to the bank of the 
river as one of the first steps in the new system, the 
company having acquired 200 feet of water front in one 
of the most desirable sections of the harbor. Hence- 
forth the mill will cut both hard and soft woods, and 
the plant will gradually be increased and modernized. 


Fine Dock Facilities. 


The Standard Box & Lumber Company, of this city, 
will soon have one of the finest pieces of wharfage in 
this port, with water enough at the wharf to float the 
largest vessel. The company recently bought a strip 
known as the Haseltine wharf for $65,000 and is tear- 
ing out the old piling for the purpose of erecting a 
splendid wharf connected with the 1,000 feet of dock. 
When this wharf is completed the company will have 
vessels come to its own wharf. The company’s plant 
is located on the east bank of the river, in the heart 
of the city, and has railroad spurs running direct to the 
yards. Several minor shipments have been set afloat 
from the company’s old wharf. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, at Bridal Veil, 
is installing a resorting table, a resaw and a small 
edger, all of which will be operated by electricity. A 


200-horsepower generator is being put in and will prob- 
ably be ready for operation in a few weeks. 

The Portland Lumber Company’s large plant in the 
southern part of this city is shipping some fine tim- 
bers and lumber to California. The steam schooner 
Aurelia left this week with about 700,000 feet for San 
Francisco, and the schooner Muriel began loading for 
San Pedro. It will carry about 800,000 feet. The 
German ship Siam left the company’s wharf a few days 
ago for Port Adelaide with 1,200,000 feet shipped by 
the American Trading Company. The Norwegian 
steamer Verje Viken is finishing for Shanghai. 

E. T. Williams & Co. yesterday chartered the Ameri- 
can bark Paramita to load a full cargo of mining and 
building material for Mazatlan and Guaymas, Mexico. 
It will carry about 1,000,000 feet, receiving its cargo 
at the mills of the Beaver Lumber Company’s plant at 
Prescott, on the lower Columbia. Williams & Co. have 
also chartered the steam schooner Redondo to carry two 
cargoes of railroad ties to San Pedro. The Redondo 
carries approximately 1,000,000 feet. 

Lightning Starts Fires. 

At the meeting of the state board of forestry at 
Salem Thursday Secretary Edmund P. Sheldon submitted 
the following interesting report, covering the closed sea 
son from June 1 to October 1, 1907: 


Number of fires, 130; area burned over, 1,733 acres; 
damage, nominal in almost every case; average time fire 
burned, 5 days. Following causes were given: Lightning, 
47; saw mill burners, 2; logging engine, 3; sheepherders, 
6; campers, 13; set maliciously, 3; hunters, 5; old slash- 
ings not extinguished, 2; cause unknown, 47; county road 
workers, 1; smoker, 1. Two hundred and sixty-four per- 
mits were issued and 215 wardens served during the 
season. 





The most remarkable feature of the report is the state 
ment that the largest number of fires were started by 
lightning. Mr. Sheldon’s report shows that few fires 
were started by campers, as compared with lightning, 
unless hunters and sheepmen be classed with the campers. 
Mr. Sheldon says the system of warding off serious 
forest fires has proved satisfactory and points to the 
immaterial damages g¢aused by fires this year as cor 
roborative of his statement. This was the first season 
that the new system had been in vogue. 

The Falls City Lumber Company will resume opera 
tions with one of its mills at Falls City on November 1. 
These mills have been idle for some time, but deliveries 
are beginning to reduce the stocks to normal conditions 
and one of the mills will be kept going. 

George Maxwell, manager of the Clatskanie Lumber 
Company, reports that he closed his mill last week 
for an indefinite period, and will run his planing mill if 
he can secure cars to ship. 

W. M. Gunton, manager of the Gunton Lumber Com 
pany, a large retail lumber concern of San Francisco, 
has been visiting in this city and at Columbia river 
and Puget sound points the last week on a buying trip. 
Mr. Gunton states that the San Francisco market is at 
the lowest point and that lumber is sold at retail at not 
more than $1 profit on a thousand feet. A fair amount 
of building is going on, with heavy competition from 
yard men for what business is offered. 

Charles R. MeCormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co., San Francisco, prominent lumber shippers and vessel 
owners, returned this week from a visit to Puget sound 
points. He was joined by 8S. M. Hauptman, of San 
Francisco, and will probably return home the latter part 
of the week. 

F. J. Cobbs, of Cobbs & Mitchell, well known hard- 
wood flooring manufacturers of Cadillac, Mich., is a 
visitor in this city. Mr. Cobbs is a brother-in-law of 
F, S. Belcher, president of the Falls City Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, and expects to make a ten days’ visit 
with him. 

F. H. Hillyard, a retail lumber dealer at Tekoa, Wash., 
and president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the 
insurance organization allied with the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Spokane, was in this city 
the first of the week, on his way up the Willamette val- 
ley to visit retail lumber dealers in the interest of his 
associations. Mr. Hillyard spent considerable time last 
summer traveling among retail lumber dealers of the 
west, trying to interest them in association work. 

Having accumulated a stock of 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in its yard, which is about all it has space for, the 
Chambers Lumber Company, whose plant is at Dorena, 
Ore., has shut down for an indefinite period. Fred Rus- 
sell, president of the company, accompanied by Mrs. 
Russell, is in this city. His company will continue to 
operate its shingle mill and planing mill, if it can secure 
cars and do shipping, but it is uncertain when mill oper- 
ations can be resumed. The plant has been turning out 
about 1,000,000 feet a month and is one of the smallest 
mills in that section. Mr. Russell is an old San Fran- 
cisco lumberman, having been engaged in the lumber 
and shipping business there for a number of years. 

Mark W. Lillard, who for several years has been on 
the road for the Nott-Davis Belting Company of this 
city, is with the North Pacific Lumber Company, learn- 
ing grades and the handling and selling of lumber. Mr. 
Lillard is a bright young man and as soon as he gains 
experience will prove a valuable man for this big mill 
company. 

George K. Wentworth, jr., treasurer of the Portland 
Lumber Company, returned a few days ago from a ten 
days’ visit in San Francisco, where he was called by an 


accident to the steamer Hacelsior, which is largely owned 
by members of the Portland Lumber Company, and is 
under charter to that concern. The Ezcelsior is having 
some repairs made to its machinery at the Fulton Iron 
Works at San Francisco and will soon be in commission 
again, ‘ 

Jesse Lasswell, president of the Columbia River Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, was recently called to his 
former home at Holton, Kan., by the illness of his 
mother. C. R. Weber, manager of this company, states 
that the advance in freight rates and scarcity of cars 
have resulted in very little demand for lumber from the 
east. 

George H. Kelly, manager of the Booth-Kelly Com 
pany, has been in southern Oregon for the last week 
enjoying a bear hunt. No reports from the field of 
battle have been obtained. During these days of ap- 
parent quiet in the lumber business, bear, duck and 
other game in this state and in California have to 
be on the alert. 

F. H. Jaspar, representing the Tonopah Lumber 
Company and the Goldfield Lumber Company, is in 
this city and contemplates buying large quantities of 
Oregon fir, particularly mining timbers. Mr. Jaspar’s 
headquarters are at Hotel Portland but he is making 
side trips into the adjoining lumber districts for the 
purpose of personal investigation. He said: 

Our general offices are at Tonopah, Nev., and we have 
mills at Verdi. I am here to buy lumber if it can be had 
at what we consider reasonable figures. We want 
1,500,000 feet for a starter at once but will buy any 
quantity if prices are right. At present I find it difficult 
to get prices because you millmen do not seem to have 
any basis upon which to work owing to the uncertainty 
of the freight rate question. Freight rates prohibit 
shipping lumber from Portland to Nevada by rail, so we 
will ship by water to San Pedro, thence by rail into 
Nevada. We are negotiating for steam schooners to 
haul the lumber and have options on enough tonnage to 
handle the first purchase. The companies have vards 
and branches at twenty-six towns in Nevada and are 
doing a big business, although the haleyon days of the 
mining towns have passed and competition is about as 
keen there as anywhere else 

Mr. Jaspar will also visit Coos bay in search of lumber. 

J. W. Palmer, of the Westport Lumber Company, was 
in the city today. 

Considerable excitement has been created among tie 
cutters because of the Southern Pacific Company’s new 
specifications for sawed ties. They say it means the 
shutting down of their mills because the cost of logs 
prohibits observing the rules. Following are the objec- 
tionable specifications : 

Ties must be of red or yellow fir. First class ties 
must be seven inches thick, nine inches wide and eight 
feet long. They must be sawed out of sound, straight, 
live timber, and must be free from bark, splits, shales, 
cross grain, loose or decayed knots, pitch seams, or any 
other imperfections which may impair their strength 
or durability. A variation of one inch over in length, 
one-half inch over in thickness and two inches over in 
width will be permitted. Ties with small wane will be 
accepted, providing the wane does not come under rail 
seat. 

The tie mills would be glad to furnish ties on a basis 
of tie or no tie without classification, but would expect to 
have more leeway on sawing. They would inelude a 
proportion of such ties previously considered second elass 
ties which would admit of occasional ties with wane 
edges but not reducing the face to less than seven 
inches of sawn wood. The Southern Pacific heretofore 
accepted ties ranging from six and one-half inches to 
eight and one-half inches, and all of the contracts were 
written with the proviso that 20 percent of the No, 2 
ties would be paid for at the rate of No. 1 ties. 


With the Lumbermey. 


R. M. Cross, president of the Santa Rosa Lumber Com 
pany, of Santa Rosa, Cal., visited this city this week. 

B. P. Caton is starting a 20,000-feet capacity mill at 
Blodgett and will keep busy cutting ties for the Southern 
Pacific until market conditions for lumber assume a 
brighter aspect. Blodgett is on the Corvallis & Eastern 
railroad. Mr. Caton was in Portland a few days ago 
arranging for the disposal of some of the mill’s output. 

Dant & Russell are loading the new steam schooner 
Wellesley for San Francisco at the mills of the Portland 
Lumber Company and the Clark-Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany at Linnton. Hereafter the vessel will ply between 
South Bend. and Willapa harbor and California ports. 
It carries 850,000 feet. 

The schooner King Cyrus arrived in the Columbia 
river this week twenty-eight days out from San Pedro 
to load lumber for Charles R. McCormick & Co. 

B. C. Miles, of the C. K, Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, of Newberg and Salem, was in this city this week 
and stated that mills up the Willamette valley are being 
closed down. A large number were shut down several 
weeks ago because of the car shortage. 

J. H. Kelly, who has been dock agent for the Port- 
land & Asiatic and San Francisco & Portland steamship 
companies for the last seven years, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect November 1. Mr. Kelly is 
largely interested in the White River Lumber & Irriga- 
tion Company, and will devote his entire energies to 
building up the business of that concern, which main- 
tains offices at Portland. 

J. P. Keating, of the C. K. Spaulding Logging Com- 
pany, of Newberg, was in this city Thursday completing 
his report on mutual insurance, which he has been in- 
vestigating for the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works have been turning 
out a large number of fine logging engines in the last 
few months. Machinery has also been installed on the 
new steam schooner Grays Harbor and it will be ready 
for its official trial trip next Saturday. The next steam 
schooner to be equipped with machinery will be the 
Capistiano, which is at Lindstrom’s yard ready to be 
towed to this city. 
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PINE INTERESTS OF NORTH CAROLINA REPRESENTED IN SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION. 


Resignation of the Secretary—Work of the Various Departments Fully Set Forth—bDetails of Interest to Association Members. 


NorFoLk, VA., Oct. 26.—The thirteenth semiannual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held in this city Thursday, October 24, about forty 
members being present. The meeting was unusually 
small for the semiannual meeting, but owing to 
the busy season a number of the leading members 
were unable to be present. At first it looked as 
though the meeting was going to be rather un- 
interesting, only the routine business being on hand 
to transact, but a surprise was sprung in the resigna- 
tion of Secretary John R. Walker, and this proved 
to be the feature of the day. Much interest also was 
manifested in the changes in the grading rules as 
recommended by the inspection committee. 

The meeting was called to order at 11:30 a. m. by 
President Fosburgh, who opened the order of business 
with .the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
by the secretary. On motion the minutes were ap- 
proved and filed. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

The next order of business was the report of Treas 
urer W. B. Roper. Mr. Roper’s report showed that 
at present the cash funds of the association were 
very low, owing to the heavy drains which have been 
made on them by various appropriations, foremost 
among which was the association’s exhibit at the 
Jamestown exposition. A special appropriation of 
$2,500 for this exhibit was made by the membership, 
but in fitting up the exhibit over $3,700 was expended, 
a difference of $1,200, which had to be paid out of 
the regular funds of the association. All told, how 
ever, in bills payable and bills receivable the report 
of the treasurer showed a balance in favor of the 
association of nearly $2,500. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the 
treasurer be received and filed. 

The next order of business was the report of the 
secretary. 

‘*Before reading my regular report of the work 
of the association,’’ said Mr. Walker, ‘‘I wish to 
read a letter which I have to the membership.’’ Mr. 
Walker then read his resignation to the members, 
setting forth therein his plans for the future and his 
reasons for tendering his resignation. It follows: 


Secretary Walker's Resignation. 

Four years and a half ago you first elected me secretary 
of this important organization and you have since done 
me the honor of eontinuing me in that position. For 
reasons which I feel I should fully explain to you with 
whom I have been for so long so pleasantly associated I 
now tender my resignation as secretary of your association 
to become effective immediately, although if it is necessary 
I will remain thirty days in order that someone else may 
become equipped to carry on my work without prejudice to 
your interests. 

During my connection with the association my conception 
of what would be best for all of the interests I have 
represented has been the motive that has prompted every 
action I have taken or advised. As you all know, many 
of my plans for broadening the scope of the association 
have been opposed and defeated, for it is but natural in 
an organization representing so large and diversified a 
membership that differences of opinion should arise as to 
the policy to be pursued, and I am both generous enough 
and sensible enough to allow that those who have opposed 
my plans have been actuated by the same honesty of 
purpose. Our divergent views have merely arisen from 
differences in our standpoints and I leave this work cherish- 
ing only the warmest personal regard for those who have 
opposed me most vigorously in matters of association policy. 

A man’s highest duty in the world is to live his life as 
best he can, crowding it as full as possible in order that 
it may possess the highest value both for himself and for 
others. The step which I am now taking is in obedience 
to what I conceive to be my highest duty to myself. 

During the years that I have been a part of the business 
world I have seen men anxiously and feverishly toiling over 
business, not consciously directing their lives but driven 
along by the responsibilities they had permitted to accumu- 
late-—cheating today by the improvidence of yesterday and 
looking always to the future for release. I hardly know a 
business man whose heart is not bent upon retirement. I 
have seen everywhere men sacrificing their peace of mind, 
their character and everything really worth while to seize 
some temporary advantage in business. In order to retain 
their jobs, or get a little higher price for the thing they 
have to sell, they conceal or misrepresent real conditions, 
temporize with moral questions, stifle their real opinions 
and do violence to every prompting of their better selves. 
Most men feel forced to accept this situation because fet- 
tered by debt, false pride or convention. 

I have not only seen this, I have been in somewhat the 
same situation myself. I have not felt able to state my 
full opinion on many matters that have arisen in my work 
because of the ——— and opposition that would be 
aroused and the risk of losing raf position, which I could 
not afford on account of financial obligations. So I have 
also been forced willy nilly along the humdrum path. But 
now that I have freed myself from all these things I expect 
to direct my life consciously; to plan it as I see fit, and 
to project myself into ‘those situations where the very 
exigencies of the case will supply the particular deficiency 
of knowledge or character I seek to rectify. 


Objects and Aims. 


My plan is therefore to remove myself bodily from the 
conventional groove which threatens to clamp me in and 
devote several years to a systematic study of social, eco- 
nomie or industrial conditions in this country and Europe 
and I hope in still Other parts of the world. This can not 
be accomplished after the fashion of the tourist but rather 
by working and making my living as I go. In this way 
I shall not cheat the experience of its genuineness. I do 
not want to look at things, I want to know them, to be 
a part of them. By —s the life of the people among 
whom I am thrown I shall learn by absorption their indus- 
trial, domestic and political arrangements; their philosophy 
of life and their peculiar genius much more truly and 
agreeably and economically than by toiling over the libraries 
on the subject. ‘This comprehensive experience will enable 
me to view life in its proper perspective—to see the rela- 
tive value of things—-and will teach me to recognize the 
realities which are back of the symbols we pursue so 
relentlessly and blindly. 

Thus I will also cultivate the broad social sympathy 
that is prerequisite to all large accomplishments. I regard 


social uplift as the basis of ‘all real progress and I think 
that the conscious purpose of all our industrial enterprises 
should be to produce the right kind of human beings with 
the production of things as a secondary essential. With 
this viewpoint our ambition would be to produce largely 
without accumulating immoderately. Work under these 
conditions would be such that it would be unnecessary to 
seek our happiness outside it. 

After the four or five years that will be required to make 
this study have elapsed it is my plan to give practical 
expressions to my ideals through the medium of some 
industrial organization, for I regard that as the logical 
point at which education should begin and from which 
reform should emanate, for all minds meet upon the com- 
mon problem of food and raiment. 

So much for my plans, which many of you will think 
very absurd, but that does not make them so, and it should 
be remembered that the absurdities of today become the 
conventionalities of tomorow. 


Secretary’s Report. 


After finishing his letter of resignation Mr. Walker 
read his regular report on the work of the association, 
as follows: 


Since the beginning of the fiscal year four meetings have 
been held. The first of these was an inspection meeting 
held April 18 under the auspices of the inspection commit- 
tee, but to which all of the members of the association were 
invited; this meeting approved certain changes in the grad- 
ing rules on North Carolina pine, which have not yet 
become effective, however, as no action on them has been 
taken by the association. ‘The meeting of the directors 
was held June 27 at the Jamestown Exposition grounds, 
when the dues were increased to 14% cents a thousand feet, 
and $500 was appropriated to the committee having in 
charge the car stake and equipment complaint. On August 
6 the meeting of the membership was held at the Exposition 
grounds which discussed the question of curtailment, but 
action was postponed until an adjournment was held at 
Wrightsville beach, Wilmington, N. C., on September 4; at 
this meeting it was decided to take no action relative to 
curtailment other than addressing a letter to the secretary 
of the department of justice requesting his opinion of the 
legality of the action which it has been proposed that the 
association take. At this meeting a committee was author- 
ized to attend the conference in Philadelphia of yellow pine 
manufacturers and wholesalers to discuss proposed changes 
in the rules. 

In addition to the foregoing the executive committee has 
met three times, April 13, June 27 and September 17, when 
matters of detail regarding the association work were dis- 
posed of. 

Taking up the work of the association by departments, I 
have to report: 

Inspection Department. 

The condition of the market during the last few months 
has given rise to so many complaints, which it has been 
necessary for our inspectors to investigate, that we have 
not made the usual mill inspections with the same degree 
of regularity as heretofore, but we have covered the ground 
as best we could. We have investigated 140 claims at an 
average cost of $10.42. It is very urgent that at this meeting 
the association should act upon the recommendations of 
the inspection committee in order that we can reissue our 
grading rules and supply the demand therefor. 

Credit Rating Bureau. 

Our credit rating bureau, which is as you know a branch 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, 
has been used to some extent, though not as largely as we 
desire. The fact that members can obtain from this bureau 
ineividual reports at a cost of 35 cents cach without sub- 
scribing by the year at a cost of $30 should bring this into 
more general use than has been the case heretofore. 


Employment Department. 

At the annual meeting in March our employment bureau 
was formally authorized, and since that time we have been 
increasing its efliciency gradually. The only class of em- 
ployees that we have handled up to this time are skilled 
men, such as foremen, superintendents, sawyers, filers, in- 
spectors, office men etc. Seventy-seven such men have filed 
their applications with our bureau and we have succeeded 
in placing twenty-two of them in positions. This service 
is performed without extra cost to the members, but we 
charge a small fee to the men placed. The revenue derived 
from this so far is small—$125—but this is increasing 
steadily from month to month. It is hoped that we can 
eventually extend the work of this bureau to include un- 
skilled as well as skilled labor. 

In this connection I beg to call to your attention the 
proposed work of the Southern Immigration Association, 
which recently has been organized in this city by the 
commercial interests of Virginia and North Carolina for the 
purpose of developing or establishing immigration through 
this port. If this can be effected not only can we succeed 
in obtaining satisfactory labor for our mills, but it also 
will be possible to obtain settlers for the thousands of acres 
of good overlands which many of you own. For this reason 
I think it would be well for this association to lend its 
heartiest support to this organization by taking membership 
therein and otherwise. I would suggest that the individual 
members do the same thing. 


Rate and Claim Department. 


Since January 1 we have filed 143 claims against the 
railroads, eighty-nine for overcharges in weight, forty-nine 
for overcharges in rate and five for overcharges in both 
weight and rate. During this period fifty-four of these 
claims have been paid or declined. The total amount which 
we have collected is $553.71. In filing claims we are care- 
ful to first obtain’ all of the data necessary to support the 
same and we attempt to file no claims that are unreason- 
able. In this way we have succeeded in obtaining the good 
will of the railroad companies and as we trace our claims 
frequently we are now obtaining satisfactory service and 
look for still better results in the future. In this connec- 
tion I would state that this department is in position to 
check the expense bills which you receive from your cus- 
tomers to determine if overcharges have occurred. 

We have not reissued the oflicial rate book this year, 
owing to the fact that changes in rates have not been very 
numerous, and also for the reason that I have thought 
that in the new book we should show the through rates 
from the mills as well as the local rates from Norfolk, as 
in this way the book would be made much more valuable 
and would produce a much larger revenue for the associa- 
tion. We first desire to have the approval of the associ- 
ation before taking this action, however,” 


Directory Department. 

During the year we have reissued our directory of pine 
lumber manufacturers in the south Atlantic states in a 
much improved form; a copy of this book has been fur- 
nished each member. This book carries $730 worth of 
advertising, and we have so far obtained subscriptions at 
$5 each to the amount of $460, and many others will doubt- 
less still be received. ‘This makes a total revenue of $1,190, 
whereas our expense in this connection was in the neighbor- 
hood of $600 


Statistical Department. 
_ Theoretically the work of this department is the most 
important connected with the association work; this hardly 
has been so in practice, however, on account of the poor 
support which our members give our reports. The number 
of those who report to the monthly statement showing the 
distribution of the shipments and the cut of the mills 
ranges between fifty-five as a minimum and sixty-five as a 
maximum; those who report quarterly to the stock and 
order report range between thirty and fifty. At least 
twice this number should respond. The chief function of 
the association is necessary as a medium for distributing 
valuable information to the members, but we are unable 
to distribute it unless we can obtain it from the members 
themselves; we therefore urge every member who has not 
been reporting to these reports to do so in the future 
without fail, for the reason that this information is only 
sent to those who reply, and the others are thus deprived 
= information which would be of the greatest value to 
them. 
Exhibit. 


Our exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition has been one of 
the most admired on the grounds and has without doubt 
done our manufacturers a great deal of good during the 
best attended periods of the exposition. We have kept 
someone there to explain and demonstrate the exhibit, and 
someone would have been there all the time save for the 
condition of the finances of our exhibit account. It was 
interesting to note that after our exhibit was erected the 
carpenters and finishers on the grounds took special note 
of it, and a number of booths that were afterwards erected 
were finished in the same general style. We have kept a 
register at the exhibit where lumbermen, architects and 
others who are interested have placed their names in order 
that we may send them literature bearing on the subject. 
A booklet descriptive of the exhibit and an invitation to 
visit it have been sent to the members of the asso- 
ciation and 300 wholesale lumber dealers, to 3,041 archi- 
tects in South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, as 
well as to numerous retail lumber dealers. 

We have paid out on account of the exhibit to date 
$3,286.90, and we still owe $500 to the Virginia Mineral 
& Timber Association, making a total cost of $3,786.90; 
our receipts from special assessments have been $2,001.15, 
leaving a deficit in that account of $1,785.75, which will 
have to be supplied from the exhibit assessments still 
unpaid and from the general revenues of the association. 

A matter which should be determined in connection with 
the exhibit is its future disposition, whether it shall be 
placed on exhibit elsewhere or disposed of. 














Membership. 

Since the first of the fiscal year we have taken in fifteen 
new members and have lost twenty-four by resignation, 
leaving a present membership of 146. It would seem very 
desirable that the association should pursue a_ vigorous 
policy of increasing its membership by personal solicitation, 
even if it is necesasry to employ a man for the purpose, 
and by the distribution of attractive literature. 


Market Reports. 


While I believe that the membership recognizes the fact 
that all of the features of the association work are of 
value, some of course being of more value to certain mills 
than others, yet the principal feature that attracts manu- 
facturers into the association and retains their membership 
is the price information which the association disseminates. 
The present market report we issued on March 21, and 
although numerous changes have since occurred in the 
market no amended report has been issued for the informa- 
tion of the members. The situation has therefore been 
that the members must obtain their information of condi- 
tions from the wholesale and retail buyer, who logically 
and naturally present the worst phase of the situation. 
The manufacturers have not kept each other advised of the 
good prices that they were able to obtain, so only the 
lowest prices have come to light with a necessarily injurious 
effect. Information of this character is needed particularly 
during a time of dullness or depression, and it would seem 
to me that we should issue a market report showing the 
quotations which our mills are making at least once a 
month. Unless this is done I fear that we will lose a 
number of our members, whereas if it is done I not only 
believe we will retain every member in the association, 
but that we will be able to increase the membership very 
largely, and in this way acquire the potentiality of co- 
operation in other directions. 


Outlook for Trade. 

It is probable that the present condition of the market 
will continue well into next year, which is, as you all 
know, a presidential year. The buildings permits for the 
first half of 1907 showed a decrease of 13 percent over last 
year and the last three months have shown a _ similar 
decline. The financial clouds that are at present hovering 
over Wall street, and to a somewhat less degree other money 
markets in the country, have to my mind been brought on 
solely by insane state legislation, federal interference and 
threats of interference, with the large industrial combina- 
tions of the country. President Roosevelt has by his atti- 
tude and his influence contributed more than any one person 
to this condition, and I do not look for a change in condi- 
tions until the country awakes to the absurdity of socialistic 
legislation and demands a decided change in the policy of 
state and national legislative bodies. 

W. P. Jackson moved that the report of the secre- 
tary be referred to a committee of five to consider 
the plans set forth therein and report to the afternoon 
session their recommendations. The motion was ear- 
ried and President Fosburgh appointed the following 
committee: W. P. Jackson, chairman; James H. Sear- 
borough, G. J. Cherry, George T. Leach and W. B. 
Roper. 

The resignation of the secretary was laid on the 
table for the action of the board of directors, a 
meeting of which was scheduled at the close of the 
meeting of the membership. 

The next order of business was the changes in the 
grading rules of the association on North Carolina 
pine—rough and dressed—as recommended by the in- 
spection committee at a meeting held in April last. 

The recommendations and changes were then taken 
up separately, and heated discussions followed. This 
matter consumed nearly all of the remainder of the 
first session, which adjourned at 2 o’clock. Following 
‘is a list of the recommendations of the inspection 
committee showing thereon the action of the meeting: 


Recommendations of Inspection Committee. 
Definitions—That the clause in rules under definitions 
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describing a pin knot be changed to read “%% inch diameter 
and under.” (Passed.) 

That clauses be added under definitions to the effect that 
“a pitch pocket shall not be deeper than one-half the thick- 
ness of the piece,” and that “a pitch pocket that shows 
on both sides of the piece shall be considered the same as 
a knot hole.” (Passed.) 

Rough lumber—That in No. 1 grade 12-inch boards shall 
be included with wider lumber in determining defects allow- 
able. (Passed.) 

That No. 3 be changed to require clear edge only in stock 
boards 8 inches and over.  (Passed.) 

That the grade of red heart be changed to require 75 
percent firm wood. That a grade of ‘cull red heart” be 
added as follows: “This grade shall consist of all red 
heart below the grade of red heart.” (Passed.) 

That the following rule covering lath be inserted: 

“Lath shall be reasonably firm with firm wood at the 
ends, and shall be as free as possible from bark. (Referred 
back to inspection committee. ) 

(Size: %x1% inches—4 feet long when dry.) 

That the standard lengths of rough lumber be changed to 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, not to exceed 5 percent of 8-foot 
lengths. (Passed.) 

Dressed lumber—That %-inch ceiling be eliminated. (Ac- 
tion postponed.) 

That the proposed standard for working % and 7-16 
ceiling be adopted. (Referred back to committee.) 

That %-inch be allowed tor working factory flooring, 
tongue and groove, and %-inch when worked for splines. 
( Passed.) 

That the standard lengths on flooring, partition and finish 
ve 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 feet (not to exceed 
& percent of 8 and 9 foot). (VDassed.) 

And on ceiling, 6, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 138, 14, 15 and 
16 feet (not to exceed 5 percent of 6 and 7 foot). (Passed.) 


A letter from William Godfrey, of Sumter, 8S. C., 
was read, requesting that the association adopt a 
seale of weights on lumber which he recommended. 
In his letter he stated that various associations were 
adopting similar scales of weights, and that the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which he represented, would at its next meeting adopt 
the whole. In this way they expected to influence the 
railroads into adopting their scale of weights for 
the settlement of claims for overcharge in weight 
and to use them where shipments cannot be weighed. 


Proposed Scale of Weights. 


Following is Mr. Godfrey’s letter showing the scale 
of weights proposed: 

John R. Walker, secretary, Norfolk, Va.—Dear Sir: I 
have been appointed on a committee to appoint to the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers a basis of weights on 
various kinds of lumber. It is the intention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to adopt a standard 
of weights and to try to get the various railroads to accept 
and adopt these weights as standard in settlement of claims 
for overcharge in weight, also to use them in shipments that 
are not scaled or weighed. I have written to a great many 
pine manufacturers and tabulated the replies and submit 
the result. It was requested that I put the matter before 
the North Carolina Pine Association. Various other asso- 
ciations are adopting the weights as found on other classes 
of lumber. Our idea is that if all the various manutactur- 
ing associations will adopt these weights and the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association adopts them, it will 
have more weight with the railroads in getting them to 
accept them as correct. I will thank you to present this 
to the association on the 24th and urge their adoption. 

If these weights do not meet entirely with the approval 
of the association, as they in one or two cases conflict with 
the weights already adopted: rough dry boards, for instance, 
which I have 3,300 pounds, please ask that these figures 
be adopted with any corrections that the association may 
deem fit. I am afraid I will not be able to attend the 
meeting on the 24th, and this is the reason I ask you to 
present it. 

The weights are as follows: 





Pounds. 
Longleaf timbers, rough green.............+. 4,300 
Longleaf timbers, green dressed............-. 4,000 
Factory flooring, 2, 3 and 4 inch............ 2,800 
Se eer ee 4,500 
Shortleaf timbers, green dresse 4,15 
PE 3.56 Gdn 6450-092 ake eelee een kee oot 
I a, 5.5 oe Sia a «6b ib wee EY 4.0 md bt Seems 
BOVGlIGd SRE TOHEWH SIGNS ..... oc ccccccccsove 
ie SS Sener err irrery 
ioe ge RR eee eo 2,5 





Air dried shortleaf piece stock 
Please advise me as to the action of the association. 
It is quite important that action be taken at this time, as 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association wishes 
to get the matter in shape as early as possible. Yours 
truly, WILLIAM GODFREY. 

Many of the members were much opposed to any 
changes in the scale of the estimated weights on 
North Carolina pine already adopted by the associa- 
tion, stating that they believed that they were the 
most accurate obtainable. They expressed themselves, 
however, as being in favor of cooperating with the 
movement where it did not conflict with their weights, 
and said that they saw no reason why they should 
not adopt the weights which they did not show. 

James H. Searborough and other members from 
South Carolina questioned the accuracy of the weight 
on certain items listed, and recommended that action 
in the matter go over until the next meeting of the 
board of directors. The motion was carried. 

At this junction the meeting adjourned for lunch, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting reconvened at 4 o’clock and several 
recommendations of the inspection committee which 
had been left over at the morning session were first 
taken up and passed upon. 

President Fosburgh next called upon the committee 
appointed at the morning session to consider the re- 
port of the secretary.. W. B. Roper read the report 
of the committee in the absence of the chairman, 
W. P. Jackson, which was accepted without correction. 

Credit Bureau—This is a valuable adjunct to our associ- 
ation work and we recommend the larger use of the bureau 
by all members. 

Rate Book—-We recommend that in subsequent issues the 
present basis of rates be adhered to and rates quoted from 
Norfolk only. 

Statistics—We urge all members to report promptly and 
fully on the blanks submitted from time to time as to out- 
put, stocks, orders ete. 

Exhibit—At this time it seems impossible to decide as to 
the best disposition of our exhibit and we recommend that 
the matter be left in the hands of the executive committee 
to dispose of as to them seems best. 

Market Report—In absence of any recommendation from 
the market committee we suggest that no action in this 
matter be taken at this time. 


Employment Department—This department has been of 
value to many members and can be of greater value if 
patronized more largely, and we recommend its continuance 
along present lines. 

The establishment of the Southern Immigration Association 
means much for our south Atlantic states and we heartily 
approve the movement and recommend that our association 

eand every individual become a member of it. The fee is 
small, only $12 a year, and every little helps. 
W. P. Jackson, Chairman ; 
G. J. CHERRY. 
W. B. Roper. 
JAMES H. SCARBOROUGH. 
GrORGE T. LEACH. 

At this junction President Fosburgh suggested that, 
as it was getting late in the afternoon, the mem- 
bership meeting be changed to a meeting of the 
board of directors, as they had much business to 
transact. It was requested that all members remain, 
as there would be another session of the membership 
meeting. 

Bylaws Are Changed. 


The secretary presented the minutes of the last 
meeting of the board of directors, which were received 
and filed. 

The first matter to be considered were changes in 
bylaws Nos. 4, 6 and 7, which were necessary to make 
them conform with resolutions passed at former meet- 
ings. 

Jt was recommended that article 4, in regard to 
dues, be changed to read that assessments be paid 
on the basis of 1% cent a thousand feet on shipments 
a month and a minimum assessment of $4 when the 
shipment of a member falls below 266,666 feet. 

At the annual meeting in March it was decided to 
reduce the number of directors from one for each 
25,000,000 feet of yearly output represented to seven 
from each state, and at a later meeting it was recom- 
mended that a larger number than seven be appointed. 
George T. Leach moved that the number be increased 
from seven to nine from each state and the motion 
was earried. The bylaw was changed to conform with 
this seetion. 

It was recommended that the following clause be 
added to section 2 of article 7, regarding the election 
of officers and directors: 

Any vacancies that occur during the year in any of the 
offices of the board of directors may be supplied at any 
regular or special meeting of the membership in the same 
manner as provided in section 1 of article VII, provided 
notice of an election was given at the time the meeting was 
called. 

On the motion of J. T. Deal the seeretary was in- 
structed to incorporate the changes proposed in the 
bylaws. 

The secretary next read a list of the members de- 
linquent in their assessments for three months or 
more, and also a list of the members who had not 
paid their special assessment for the Jamestown ex- 
hibit. 

Action on Deliquents Taken. 

Much discussion followed as to the best method of 
collecting the unpaid assessments. W. P. Jackson 
suggested that the secretary be authorized to write 
each delinquent a letter specifying a certain time 
by which their dues must be paid, and this suggestion 
was followed by a motion from A. R. Turnbull that 
the secretary be instructed to write the delinquents to 
the effect that unless their assessments were paid 
by November 10 draft would be made upon them 
for the total amount on the basis of their last assess- 
ment. Mr. Turnbull’s motion was seconded and ear- 
“ried. 

This completed all of the matters to come before 
the directors’ meeting with the exception of the 
resignation of Secretary Walker. 

George T. Leach offered the following resolution 
from the resolutions committee appointed at the morn- 
ing session on the resignation of Mr. Walker: 

WHEREAS, After a service of four and one-half years as 
secretary of the North Carolina Pine Association John R. 
Walker has tendered his resignation, so that he may devote 
his time and labor to the solution of sociological problems, 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That while accepting his resignation we regret 
that the necessity for the change exists. 

Resolved, second, That we wish him success in his new 
work and trust he may be able to achieve his highest ideal 
of usefulness to humanity. 

The question of a secretary was the next matter to 
be considered by the meeting. 

G. J. Cherry nominated for the place R. H. Morris, 
the chief inspector of the association, stating that 
he thought Mr. Morris was the man for the place. 
George T. Leach stated that he would like to inquire 
if the secretary had any one in mind who would help 
the association out of its present predicament, as the 
matter of choosing a secretary should be a very ecare- 
ful step. J. T. Deal moved that the seeretary be 
requested to remain as long as was necessary to secure 
some one for his position and that the executive com- 
mittee take the matter up and agree on some one 
suitable for the place. He said that he had no objec- 
tion whatever to Mr. Cherry’s nomination, but did not 
approve the selection of any one offhand. Mr. Deal’s 
motion was carried and the matter of choosing a new 
secretary was referred to the executive committee. 
Mr. Walker said that he had considered the matter 
of his successor more or less and would be happy to 
-lend his aid to the executive committee in choosing 
one. The meeting of the board of directors adjourned 
and the meeting was reversed to a membership 
meeting. 

Additional Directors Elected. 


The only matter to be considered by the meeting 
was the election of two additional directors from 
each state, which was done, with the following result: 


Virginia—E. M. Wiley, New York city; A. B. 
Suffolk, Va. y Cramer, 


North Carolina—Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; John 
D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C. 
South Carolina—T. W. Bethea, Dillon, 8S. C.; T. W. 
Boyle. 
Attendance. 


J. T. Deal, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Thomas O’Berry, Enterprise Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
Truss W. ‘Bethea, Bethea Lumber Co., Dillon, 8S. C. 
“gt Lb. Biggs, Dennis Simmons Lumber Co., Williams- 
ton, N.C. 
Pc L. S. Blades, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth 
Car, 2. C. 
William M. Burgan, Eddy Lake Cypress Co., Eddy Lake, 
S. < 
S. Carskaddon, Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
G. J. Cherry, North State Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 
L.. W. Coker, Hartsville Wood Manufacturing Co., Harts- 
ville, S. Cc. 
A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. : 
B. D. Dargan, Dargan Lumber Co., Effingham, 8S. C. 
m B. A. Early, jr., Timmonsville Lumber Co., Florence, 
SB. C. 
Clyde Eby, Elm City Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C. 
E. B. Elliott, Pollaksville Lumber Co., Pollaksville, N. C. 
E. C. Fosburgh, Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
J. M. Harris, Blackstone Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Blackstone, Va. 
Wilbur I. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Joseph E. Hawk, Pine Lumber Co., New Bern, N. C. 
William B. Hudson, Major & Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C. 
W. P. Jackson, Jackson Bros., Salisbury, Md. 
k. B. Lassiter, E. B. Lassiter, Potecasi, N. C. 
George TT. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, N. C. 
A. B. Lukens, Carolina Land & Lumber Co., Moyock, 
ms Xe 
A. B. Morgan, Wiley, Harker & Camp Co., Norfolk, Va. 
R. H. Morris, chief inspector. 
M. H. Peters, Peters Lumber Co., Cheraw, S. C. 
W. B. Roper, Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
James H. Scarborough, Rocky Bluff Lumber Co., Gumbo, 
T. L. Setzer, James Lumber Co., Durham, N. C. 
k. D. Taylor, Shaw Land & Timber Co., Ivor, Va. 
A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber Co., Hertford, N. C. 
J. H. Walke, Walke & Co., Reidsville, N. C. 
John R. Walker, Norfolk, Va. 





RETAIL DEALERS DISCUSS SUBJECTS OF IN- 
TEREST. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 28.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of West Tennessee & Kentucky 
met at Jackson Saturday with between seventy-five and 
one hundred delegates in attendance. President W. K. 
Hall, of Fulton, Ky.; presided and R. F. Bransford, of 
Union City, was secretary. 

The members participated in an interesting program. 
One of the leading topics for discussion was ‘‘ The Car 
Shortage: Its Effects on Retailers and the Remedy.’’ 
This was led by C. H. Sherrill, of Padueah. Mr. Sher- 
rill quoted the statement that the wealth of the south 
is increasing at the rate of more than $7,000,000 a day, 
with corresponding increase in the volume of business, 
as the leading factors in the car shortage which would 
not be relieved until additional cars are provided. The 
mail order houses came in for a liberal share of the 
discussion and several remedies were suggested, one 
being to meet the prices and another to force such 
houses to pay a privilege and ad valorem tax which 
the home merchant must pay. 

J. M. Brackin, of Dyersburg, introduced a resolution, 
relative to the proposed deep waterway to the Gulf, 
which was enthusiastically adopted. Congressmen with- 
in the territory of the organization were requested to 
support a measure providing for the waterway. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Paducah, Ky., in February. After the meeting ad- 
journed a large class was received into the Hoo-Hoo 
and the new members were given a banquet. 

The following was the program of the meeting: 

Morning: Call to order by the president; address of wel- 
come, Col. R. S. Fletcher, Jackson; response, J. W. Henry, 
Clinton, Ky.; address by the president; report of the secre 
tary; general discussion of secretary's report and association 
work; address, “Credits and Collections of Retailers,” S. B. 
Sweatman, Jackson; address, “Lien Laws of Tennessee and 
Kentucky,” John Holland, Jackson; address, ““The Country 
Dealer and the Mail Order Proposition,” J. H. Keel, Green- 
field; address, “Stock Keeping and Sideline for Retailers,” 
8S. B. Enochs, Jackson. 

Afternoon: Address, “Car Shortage and Its Effects on 
Retailers,” C. H. Sherrill; address, “The Folly of Price 
Cutting,” W. KE. Fite, Jackson; address, “General Market 
Conditions,” Il. FE. Ray, Corinth, Miss.; address, “How a 
Man Can Run a Retail Yard and Be Happy,’ Capt. 0. 
Dirchs, Union City; address, “The Great Order of Hoo- 
Iloo,” BP. C. Prousnitzer, Nashville; address, “Our Supply of 
Native Timber,’ L. A. Ward, Obion; address, “Sunny Days 
in a Retailer's Life,’ J. M. Brackin, Dyersburg; unfinished 
and new business. 





IN THE ‘‘LITTLE BLACK BOOK’’ CASE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—It has been arranged 
by counsel for the nineteen retail lumber dealers indicted 
at the instance of the catalog houses for alleged ‘‘con- 
spiracy to defraud by use of the mails’’ in the eireula- 
tion of the ‘‘little black book’’ among fellow retailers 
to appear before Judge Lochren of the United States 
district court in Minneapolis, Friday, November 1, and 
withdraw the pleas of ‘‘not guilty’’ entered October 10. 

In place of these pleas the defense will interpose a 
demurrer to the blanket indictment, which will raise the 
issue clearly. The demurrer will attack the indictment 
on the ground that the acts charged in it, even if true, 
do not constitute an offense. It brings up plainly the 
question whether circulation of the little book, even if 
proved, would amount to a conspiracy to defraud by use 
of the mais, as defined by the statute. 

The demurrer will be based upon no other ground. 
The defense could demur also to the form of the indict- 
ment, but it has been decided not to take advantage 
of any technicality, but to face the issue squarely and 
get a determination by the court that will settle the 
controversy. It is confidently expected by the defense 
that the court will grant the demurrer and that will 
end the whole proceeding. If he does not they may 
either appeal or withdraw the demurrer, again plead 
not guilty and stand trial at the term next April. 
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~ WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS RAILROAD MATTERS. 


Mills Closed by Higher. Freight Rates—Co-operation of the Cargo Branch——Help from Legislators—Ninety-two Prospectively Idle Plants—Status of Litigation. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 26.—The principal interest in 
the regular monthly meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held this afternoon was in a 
short talk by Judge Wimbish, chief counsel for the 
lumber and shingle interests in the rate fight, his re- 
plies to many questions asked by the members present 
and the reading of a report by Secretary Victor H. 
Beckman, showing a large percentage of the saw mills 
of the state closed, preparing to close or curtailing their 
product. 

Prior to the meeting of the rail branch the cargo 
branch went into session and at this meeting the in- 
terest of the cargo mills in the rate fight was ex- 
plained, in a way that many never before understood it, 
with the result that the cargo mills will contribute their 
share to the general funds to be used in prosecuting 
the fight for injunction now before the United States 
court here and the real hearing of the matter before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The following were 
present at the meeting: 


D. E. Skinner, Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeley. 

J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham. 

F. W. Alexander, Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 

c. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Mill Company, 
Tacoma. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 

T. S. Sutherland, Covington Mills Company, Covington. 
L. L. Dowd, Defiance Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

>. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Blakeley. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mills Company, Tacoma. 

c. C. Bronson, Day Lumber Company, Seattle. 

T. J. Butcher, United States Lumber Company, Seattle. 

W. C. White, United States Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Charles Stimson, Ballard Lumber Company, Ballard. 

Fred S. Meyers, Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle. 

Frank Loeb, Standard Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

James McNeely, McNeely Lumber Company, Buckley. 

1. G. Naylor, Naylor Lumber Company, South Prairie. 

J. R. Eddison, South Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 

A. Gustafson, Preston Mill Company, Preston. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company, Seattle. 

Clarence Lucas, Lucas Lumber Company. Tacoma. 

Edward Schaffer, Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle. 

&. W. Britter, Covington Lumber Company, Covington. 

If. Kirt, Seattle Lumber Company, Seattle. 

W. 8. Taylor, C. D. Danaher, Tacoma. 

hk. J. Menz, R. J. Menz Lumber Company, Seattle. 

W. B. Cole, Cole-Young Lumber Company, Eatonville. 

Emil Lovegren, Preston Lumber Company, Preston. 

«. O. Steberg, Gale Creek Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge. 

J. A. Vance, Vance Lumber Company, Elma, 

E. K. Bishon, Montesano Lumber Company, Montesano. 

Charles W. Buckner, Blaine Mill & Timber Company, 
Blaine. 

Fred Averille, Moran Company, Seattle. 

Roy Martin, Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham. 

W. H. Boner, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, Everett. 

Cc. FE. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle. 

Dan Cain, D. J. Cain Lumber Company, Thornwood. 

A. F. Specht, secretary freight rate committee. 

A. 8. Howard, Stanwood Lumber Company, Stanwood. 


wee 


At the cargo meeting President Griggs explained the 
necessity of the cargo mills coming in and doing their 
share toward the expense of the freight rate fight. He 
said that many of the cargo manufacturers misunder- 
stood the real situation, some thinking that the rate 
fight appertained to the rail mills alone. In this, he 
pointed out, they were in error, as if the rate was per- 
mitted to go into effect it would simply mean the driv- 
ing of many of the rail mills, so situated as to make 
it possible, into the cargo trade. Therefore it stood 
the cargo mills in hand to aid the rail plants in their 
attempt to prevent the installation of the new ad- 
vanced rates. 

James MeNeely, of the McNeely Lumber Company, 
of Buckley, addressed the meeting on the same point, 
adding that prompt payment of all assessments for this 
fight should he made. Secretary Beckman informed the 
meeting of the amount of funds received, from the first 
assessment, to this date, whereupon Mr. McNeely moved 
that a lumberman at each place be appointed a com- 
mittee of orie to canvass Seattle, Everett, Tacoma, Bell- 
ingham and Aberdeen and one in each of the counties 
west of the mountains and secure from lumber and shin- 
gle manufacturers, rail and cargo, and from the log- 
ging camps the amount of their unpaid assessment. 
This motion was carried and was put and carried at the 
meeting of the rail branch. Chairman FE. 8. Ames, of 
the bureau of inspection, made a report for that com- 
mittee. 

At the rail session Secretary Beckman read letters 
from United States Senators Piles and Ankeney, Con- 
gressmen Jones, Cushman and Humphrey pledging their 
support to the improvement of Peary harbor, Honolulu, 
as favored by the association at its last Tacoma meet- 
ing. A letter from the Acme Mills Company informed 
the association that while the railroads were crying 
about being forced to haul empties westbound to accom- 
modate the lumbermen and at the same time raising the 
rate on lumber for eastern shipment, these same roads 
were reducing the oat rate in order to increase the 
shipments of grain to the eastern markets. 

A letter from the R. J. Menz Lumber Company asked 
the question that in the event of the United States 
court enjoining the installation of the advanced freight 
rate until the Interstate Commerce Commission can hear 
the ease and the Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not order the proposed rates canceled, who will be re- 
sponsible for the advanced freight charges due on ship- 
ments made after the first day of November and prior 
to the time of the final decision? The matter was re- 
ferred to the legal representatives of the association. 
Letters were read from several state commercial organi- 
zations pledging the lumbermen their support in the 
rate fight. 


Secretary Beckman then read the following list of 
mills which have reported their condition at the present 
time due to the shortage of cars and the absence of 
orders since the announcement of the advanced freight 
rates: 

Mills Already Closed. 


Lyle Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Lyle. 
Preston Mill Company, Preston. 

Mann Shingle Company, Everett. 

Larson Lumber Company, one mill, Bellingham. 
Excelsior Lumber Company, Alden. 

Chehalis Shingle & Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
M. R. Smith Shingle Company, Elma. 

Kelso Lumber Company, Catlin. 

A. C. Brown & Son, Friday Harbor. 

Salzer Valley Lumber Company, Centralia. 
*arker-Bell Lumber Company, Pilchuck. 
Bismarck Mill Company, Bismarck. 

Black Lake Lumber Company, Tumwater. 

S. J. Wigle & Co., Scotia. 

Red Cedar Shingle Company, Rochester. 
Washington Veneer Company, Puyallup. 

J. M. Hoyt, Prairie. 

Winslow Lumber Company, Orin. 

Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake. 
Eureka Mill Company, Anacortes. 

Western Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 

Valley Mill Company, Buckley. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis. 
H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. . 
Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Gold Par Lumber Company, Gold Bar. 

Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, McMurray. 
Newaukum Mill Company, Napavine. 

Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company, Poulsbo. 
Gray Lumber Company, Maltby. 

Calpenham Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

United States Lumber Company, Darrington. 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Company, Ostrander. 


MILLS EXPECTING TO CLOSE ON NOVEMBER 1 OR SOON THERE- 


AFTER. 
Page Lumber Company, Buckley. 
Western Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 
Butler Lumber Company, Bow. 
Climax Shingle Company, Blaine. 
Young-Cole Lumber Company, Eatonville 
Vance Lumber Company, Elma. 
Gate City Lumber Company, Gate. 
Allen & Nelson Mill Company, Monohon 
Bass Lumber Company, McMurray. 
Winslow Lumber Company, Orin. 
Washington Veneer Company, Puyallup 
Advance Shingle Company, Snohomish. 
Puget Shingle Company, Stanwood. 
S. J. Wigle & Co., Scotia. 
Stanwood Lumber Company, Stanwood. 
Bismarck Mill Company, Bismarck. 
Dahlen Shingle Company, Wickersham. 
Pa&ker-Bell Lumber Company, Pilchuck. 
Northwest Manufacturing Company, Everett. 
Weidauer-Lansdowne Company, Everett. 
New Western Shingle Company, Everett. 
Elbe Lumber & Shingle Company, Elbe. 
J. P. Hanley, Deer Park. 
Anderson-Middleton, Aberdeen. 
Robe-Menzel Lumber Company, Robe. 
Chehalis Shingle & Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
Larson Lumber Company, one mill, Bellingham, 
Shilshole Shingle Company, Ballard. 
West Coast Timber Company, Bellingham. 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis. 
Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, Doty. 
White River Lumber Company, Enumclaw. 
Mitchell Lumber Company, Everett. 
Gold Bar Lumber Company, Gold Par. 
Grays: Harbor Lumber Company, Hoquiam. 
Chehalis Lumber Company, Littell. 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, McMurray. 
Newaukum Mill Company, Napavine. 
Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company, Poulsbo. 
Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond. 
Gray Lumber Company, Maltby. 
Cole Shingle Company, South Bend. 
Calpenham Lumber Company, Tacoma. 
United States Lumber Company, Darrington. 
Grand Rapids Shingle Company, Sedro-Wooley. 
Lincoln Shingle Company, Arlington. 
Eureka Mill Company, Anacortes. 
Motor Shingle Company, Ballard. 
Clear Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake. 
Gale Creek Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge. 
Wolverine Lumber Company, Getchel. 
Lynden Mill & Lgt. Co., Lynden. 
Montesano Shingle Company, Montésano. 
James McCullough, Machias. 
J. M. Hoyt, Prairie. 
Chamokane Lumber Company, Reardon. 
Cole Shingle Company, South Bend. . 
Wood & Iverson, Snohomish. 
Nudd & Taylor, Seattle. 
Black Lake Lumber Company, Tumwater. 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma. 
South Bend Mill & Lumber Company. South Bend. 
Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
Salzer Valley Lumber Company, Centralia. 
. A. Blackman & Co., Everett. 
Salisbury Bros., Clinton. 


~ 


M. R. Smith Shingle Company, Elma. 
Cloquallum Shingle Company, Elma. 

EK. 8. Dudrey, Addy. 

Covington Lumber Company, Kent. 

Everett Lumber Company, Everett. 

Excelsior Lumber Company, Alder. 

Christen Manufacturing Company, Frances. 
Preston Mill Company, Preston. 

H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 
Leudinghaus Bros., Dryad. 

Page Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge. 
Woodsack River Manufacturing Co., Ferndale. 
National Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam. 
Robert O'Neill & Co., Lynden. 

Wagner & Wilson, Monroe. 

North Bend Lumber Company, North Bend. 
Hamilton Pitcher, Napavine. 

Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blakeley. 
Ballard Lumber Company, Ballard. 

Sultan Lumber Company. Sultan. 

Morgan Bros. Company, Snohomish. 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Company. Ostrander. 
H. McCleary Timber Company, Snohomish. 
White Star Lumber Company, Elma. 

Kellogg Shingle Company, Big Lake. 


WILL CURTAIL PRODUCTION, 


Hoquiam Sash & Door Company, Hoquiam. 
Spokane Lumber Company, Milan. 

RE. G. Haverstick, Sumas. 

Stimson Mill Company, Ballard. 

Hazel Mill Company, Hazel. 


Phoenix Shingle Company, Ballard. 
Chewelah Mill Company, Chewelah. 
Standard Lumber Company, Deer Park. 
Hollard-Horr Mill Company, Spokaae. 
Lucas Lumber Company, Tacoma. 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett. 
Cooper & Aplin, Trafton. 

Kelso Lumber Company, Catlin. 

WILL RUN AND CATER TO CARGO TRADE ONLY. 
United States umber Company, Aberdeen. 
S. A. Slade Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 
Hart-Wood Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, Everett. 
Raymond Box Company, Raymond. 

. E. Burrows Lumber Company, Aberdeen. 
American Mill Company, Aberdeen. 

*acific National Lumber Company, Ashford. 
I. K. Wood Lumber Company, Bellingham. 
Everett Eox Company, Everett. 

Mukilteo Lumber Company, Mukilteo. 


DO NOT EXPECT TO CLOSE. 

LEdgcomb Mill Company, Edgecomb. 

Holden Company, Deer Park. 

Chairman W. A. Whitman, of the statistics committee, 
reported the changes in the terms of sale, as printed 
elsewhere in this issue. Charles E. Patton, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company; James McNeely, of the 
McNeely Lumber Company; Buckley and others ob- 
jected to the proposed change in the terms to f. o. b. 
mill basis. After much discussion on this point, in 
which Chairman Whitman explained that the working 
of the new rule was intended to apply to the ship- 
ments, the matter was referred to the board of trustees 
of the association, to report at another meeting. 

Judge Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., chief counsel for the 
lumber and shingle manufacturers, was then introduced 
by President Griggs and made a short talk. He said 
that the reason the railway companies at this time 
were trying to raise rates he could not comprehend. 
One thing he was sure of and that was. that the great 
lumber industry of the northwest was being threatened 
with destruction by the proposed advance. The manu- 
facturers of forest products, he said, are now suffering 
without reason. He would not attempt to prophesy the 
outcome of the present case, for that would depend en- 
tirely on the case the lumbermen made out. He said: 

I will say to you, however, let me have the facts in the 

case and the law will take care of itself. The facts must be 
brought before the court and I want to impress upon you 
the necessity of your giving me every aid in presenting 
these facts. The hearing before the United States court, 
beginning Tuesday, is but preliminary. From this we expect 
an injunction preventing the rates from going into effect 
until the Interstate Commerce Commission has heard the 
matter. jut the great fight is before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself and I again urge you to bend your 
best energies to assist me in getting at the whole facts. If 
we fail before the commission, then we have no recourse. 
If we win I will agree to take care of all the matters aris- 
ing thereafter. 
_ I have never had a case wherein an advance was less 
justifiable than this one and if possible we intend to win. 
In the yellow pine manufacturers’ fight the advance was 
only 2 cents a hundred pounds and it only affected a small 
part of the product of those manufacturers. The proposed 
advance in rates eastbound from this section of the country 
affects all your grades and it is 10 cents a hundred pounds. 
rhe rate situation in the northwest should appeal to every 
patriotic citizen of the entire country because it is blocking 
the marketing of a national product and therefore is a 
national calamity. 

In response to questions put to him Judge Wim- 
bish gave it as his offhand opinion that shipments made 
after November 1, although offered to the railroad com- 
panies prior to that date, would take the advanced rates 
if they are not enjoined. The only recourse will be in 
damages against the railroad companies for business lost 
because shipment could not be made before the rates 
went into effect, when it was offered, and other dam- 
ages as might arise. The buyer of a lumber shipment, 
which was not shipped prior to November 1 when it was 
accepted with the understanding to ship before that 
date, would have a cause for action on his order, unless 
it is protected against the advanced rate. In return the 
shipper or seller must look to the railroads for his re- 
imbursement, by damage suit if necessary. 

Regarding the shipment of lumber and shingles under 

the new terms of sale, as proposed and referred to the 
board of trustees, the man holding the expense bill 
would have the best evidence of being entitled to a 
refund, in the event of the rate not being sustained. 
pas . . : - 
There would be no trouble in getting this refund by 
the person holding the expense bill. In the yellow pine 
territory where expense bills are straight there is no 
difficulty in collecting. 

After the meeting adjourned there was much dis- 
cussion among the lumbermen as to the future and 
many, now running, expressed their intention of closing 
before November 15. 


SBP PPP DD DP PPP 
LAST OF THE DAVENPORT (IOWA) MILLS 
Gradually but surely the lumber geography of the 

United States is changing. Many centers of manufac- 
ture which a few years ago supplied consumers in va- 
rious parts of the country with large quantities of lum- 
ber have ceased to be of any importance as producers. 
Some of them today are noteworthy only as consumers. 
This fact is forcibly presented in a recent letter to the 
LUMBERMAN from the Mueller Lumber Company, of 
Davenport, Iowa, in which it is said: ‘‘We have just 
finished sawing our last log. The closing of our mill 
marks the end of saw milling in this locality. Fifteen 
years ago there were nine mills in the Tricities. They 
have ceased operating one after the other until this last 
season we were the only one left.’’ 

The mill formerly operated by the Mueller Lumber 
Company now is offered for sale. 
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CRESCENT CITY EXPORT CONDITIONS MAKE BETTER SHOWING. 





End of the Levee Strike Improves Shipping Facilities—Lumber Exporters May Unite with 
Baltimore Organization—Personal Notes. 
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New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—So far as demand is 
concerned little if any change in market conditions from 
last week is noted. Two new features are having an 
influence upon the general situation, however. The first 
is the stringency of the money mar«et and the second, 
which grew out of the first, is the forced movement of 
cotton, which is diverting cars and intensifying the short- 
age of rolling stock. 

New Orleans banks yesterday followed the example of 
Chicago and other cities and adopted the clearing house 
certificate system. Owners of checking accounts have 
been limited to $50 a day, while the savings banks have 
begun to enforce the law requiring sixty days’ notice of 
withdrawals by depositors. Neither of these applies to 
national banks, and the right is reserved to make excep- 
tion of the $50 a day rule in favor of concerns with 
payrolls to handle. The announcement of this action 
has caused no great stir and so far as can be learned 
there is no uneasiness as to the local situation, the meas- 
ures being purely precautionary. Similar steps were 
taken during the panic of 1893 and operated to the 
advantage of all. Louisiana has a ‘‘bumper’’ sugar 
crop now being harvested and a large amount of money 
will flow this way in payment therefor. The stringency 
is forcing cotton out of retirement, and while it will 
temporarily require large sums to handle the staple, the 
movement will bring in foreign funds to replenish the 
local monetary stocks. Plans are being discussed to 
make these last immediately available by having the 
- foreign cotton houses deposit against the cotton bills of 
lading with the American fiscal agencies abroad. This 
done, it is said that the money may be made available 
within a few hours by cable to the United States sub- 
treasury at New Orleans, which has ample funds to meet 
such demands. Should this plan be adopted a noticeable 
easement of the situation will result. The holding move- 
ment for 15 cents has received a rude shock, as most of 
the country banks favoring it have already loaded up 

‘to the limit and can secure no more funds. Conse- 
quently the farmer is strongly pressed to sell, both by 
his backer and his own pressing needs. 

Truce was declared by the combatants on the levee 
and general work in all lines was resumed with a rush 
yesterday. The screwmen, who caused all the trouble, 
have practically gained every point demanded. They 
set at work a strong political influence and used with 
apparently telling effect a club in the shape of a threat 
that the ship agents’ methods might be investigated by 
a legislative commission. Which of the two was effective 
it is difficult to say, but with the business exchanges 
standing pat and firm for the original contention the 
agents climbed down last Thursday with more agility 
than dignity and acceded to the screwmen’s proposal. 
By the agreement reached each side is to appoint four 
representatives for a general investigation, an umpire 
to be selected by outside parties. A general inquiry into 
all port charges is to be made by this committee of 
interested parties, provided that any subject proposed 
for investigation may be excluded if the committee de- 
cides it has not the power to determine and pass upon 
it. This practically nullifies the investigation. Both 
sides agree to abide by the committee’s ruling and pend- 
ing settlement the screwmen return to work on the basis 
of 180 bales of cotton handstowed a day, as against 215 
to 250 handstowed by green strikebreakers during the 
strike. The investigation committee is to be appointed 
on or before November 11. 

The strike has given local lumber exporters another 
taste of railroad domination and unreason. Forest prod- 
ucts arriving during the labor trouble and delivered to 
the railroads for unloading and shipment abroad were 
tied up in the cars. The fault was solely that of the 
railroads, yet the latter are enforcing the ten days’ free 
time rule and have demanded demurrage where the stuff 
was delayed over the usual free time period, though the 
exporters were not in the least to blame. Having the 
whip hand the roads have been able to force payment 
of this unjust charge, but the exporters have made their 
payments under protest and will seek to make the roads 
disgorge. It is probable that they will have to file com- 
plaint before the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
decision of the United States court prohibiting the state 
commission from exercising jurisdiction over export 
shipments. 

The matter of consolidating the New Orleans Lumber 
Exporters’ Association with the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association of Baltimore is still in the air. 
Negotiations are continued and it is expected that a 
decision will be reached within a short time. It is un- 
derstood that the details of the amalgamation have been 
pretty well agreed upon and the chances apparently 
favor its being put through. Officers of the local asso- 
ciation decline to discuss the matter in advance of 
definite action. oe 

William Winter, receiver in bankruptcy in the case 
of the Phoenix National bank vs. Cypress Lumber & 
Veneer Company, bankrupt, is advertising the sale of 
the bankrupt’s saw mill plant, with all appurtenances, 
commissary, lumber and shingle stock ete. The sale 
will oceur at the government building at Shreveport, 
La., on November 6 at noon. 

It is announced that the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Company, of Wausau, Wis., will locate its plant in 
Laurel, Miss., having finally selected that town in prefer- 
ence to Hattiesburg or Ellisville, both of which were 
strong bidders for the honor. It is reported that the 


company holds more than 1,000,000,000 feet of stumpage 
upon 100,000 acres and will erect a modern plant with 
an annual capacity of 60,000,000 to 65,000,000 feet. The 
people of Laurel are naturally jubilant over the cap- 
ture, which they say will make that town the yellow 
pine metropolis of Mississippi. Laurel now has the 
plants of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. and of the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Company. With the addition of the Wausau 
company the cutting capacity of this town’s mills will 
be 170,000,000 feet a year. It is announced that the 
company will employ about 700 men, with an annual pay 
roll of $400,000. 

At Monroe, La., the Cheney Lumber Company has 
been organized to take over the plant and holdings 
of the Cheniere Lumber Company, with 48,000 acres 
of timber land, comprising about 125,000,000 feet of 
shortleaf pine stumpage and considerable gum, cypress 
and oak. Construction of a band mill of 100,000 feet 
capacity is under way, and lath and shingle mills will 
be added. Novel logging plans are outlined. These 
contemplate the erection of a dam to turn a portion 
of the water from the Cheniere river over about 40,000 
acres of the holdings to facilitate logging operations in 
the brakes. By an ingenious system of dams it is 
stated that the water will be kept at the same depth 
throughout the year. Float roads and trails will be 
provided for the dispatch of logs to the millpond. 

Local railroad officials say that their lines have indi 
vidually decided not to comply with the request of the 
shipping interests that they furnish and defray the 
expense of a barge and lighterage system to facilitate 
the loading of vessels here. It is claimed that the 
frequent shifting of cargoes required now not only de- 
lays in loading but adds heavily to the expense through 
towage charge and extra insurance. The railroads were 
requested some time ago to supply a barge service, and 
the local agents referred the matter to their superiors. 
The refusal is not unexpected. 

Owing to inability to secure cars the plant of the 
Tremont Lumber Company at Rochelle, La., was forced 
to close down indefinitely last Saturday night. The 
plant employs about 500 hands. It hopes to resume 
operations in a short time, but the length of the shut- 
down probably will depend altogether upon the car 
situation. 

Nine hundred immigrants were brought to New Or 
leans Sunday by the Italian steamship Gerty. Only 
seven women were among the lot. Most of them have 
been passed by the immigration inspectors and will seek 
employment in the interior. A large percentage of 
these newcomers will remain in Mississippi and Louis- 


iana instead of traveling farther north or west. The 
Sofia Hohenberg is expected shortly with 1,410 addi- 


tional candidates for American citizenship. 

The Southland Turpentine Company, which has just 
completed a plant at Lake Charles, made the first test 
of its machinery last Saturday, and its operation is said 
to be satisfactory. The company extracts turpentine 
from pine stumps and refuse through the steam perco- 
lation process. The plant will be under the manage 
ment of A. McKinnan, of Michigan. The company was 
organized in New Orleans and is capitalized at $20,000. 

The Atchafalaya Bay ship channel was informally 
opened to traffic last Wednesday when the seagoing 
tug Charles Clarke, of Galveston, with a barge tow, 
steamed in through the new route to Morgan City. 
This is the first vessel of deep draft to make the pass 
age, and no difficulty whatever was experienced. In 
addition to the development of the Atlantic coast trade 
preparations are being made to export from Morgan 
City through the new channel a large quantity of cross- 
ties to Mexican ports. 

Exports during the week are as follows: 

Steamship Mechanician, Liverpool 
pieces hardwood lumber, 18 oak logs. 

Steamship Priestfield, Antwerp (supplemental) 
pieces oak lumber, 2,053 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico (sup- 
plemental)—1,063 pieces yellow pine lumber, 1,025 bundles 
cooperage, 1,656 bundles box shooks, 814 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Alerandria, Liverpool—11,376 handles, 1,500 
pieces ash lumber, 10,000 pieces elmwood lumber, 18,000 
pieces staves, 10,000 pieces dogwood lumber. 


(supplemental )—3,300 





3,853 


Lumber receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 983,000 feet. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN THE SOUTH. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 29.—The financial flurry has 
apparently called a temporary halt on a number of plans 
for railroad extension in the south. Dispatches from 
Kansas City announce that the Kansas City Southern 
has ordered work stopped on its New Orleans extension. 
Another temporary abandonment reported is the con- 
struction of the New Orleans & Baton Rouge, while the 
building of an important Southern Pacific branch from 
Fort Barre north to the Red river has been postponed. 


. The Birmingham & Southern, projected south from Bir- 


mingham into Mississippi with Pascagoula as the prob- 
able port terminal, has suffered a double blow. Not only 
have the financial edifficulties interfered with the project 
but the company’s attorney and promoter, William 
Aarons, of Hattiesburg, Miss., was struck by an auto- 
mobile and almost instantly killed here last Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Aarons had been making his headquarters here 
for some time in the interest of his road. 

The New Orleans Great Northern’s construction work, 


however, is being pushed steadily forward, the company 
being evidently in shape to hammer it through regard!ess 
of panics. The laying of steel on the twenty-mile stretch 
between Franklin and Tylertown has been completed, 
wires are being strung and the roadbed ballasted. Work 
on the main liné ig being pushed both north and south 
out of Mortticello, while another crew is at work on the 
line north from Columbia Junction. Sevefi hundred new 
cars have recently been received from the builders and 
850 additional cars will be delivered on or before Janu- 
ary 1. The question of right of way into Jackson, Miss., 
is still unsettled. 


CONFLICTING RULINGS ON LAND TITLES. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 31.—A ruling was recently made 
at the Lakeview general land office that decides for tim- 
ber entry over homestead and hence causes no end of 
uneasiness among the ‘‘liners’’?’ now in front of the 
land oftice, who expect to get in on the ground floor when 
the valuable timber lands are thrown open. Relative to 
the matter a dispatch from Lakeview says: 


The decision was rendered by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office in the Peterson-Dennis case. Peter- 
son settled on a piece of timber land and established a 
home, building a substantial cabin and residing there for 
several days prior to the time when Dennis placed a 
timber and stone filing on the land. Peterson contested 
the timber and stone filing, the register decided in favor 
of the defendant, and the receiver in favor of the plain- 
tiff. The case was sent up to the commissioner and he 
rendered a decision favorable to the timber and stone 
entry. 

A short time ago the Horning-Clopton case, which was 
practically the same in every particular, was decided by 
the commissioner in favor of the homesteaders. If one 
case be taken as a precedent the timber and stone men 
are sure to win; if the Horning-Clopton case is taken, 
the commissioner of the general land office will render 
decisions favorable to the homesteaders. 

The Peterson-Dennis decision is making the homestead 
“liners’’ feel shaky, as many of them contemplate filing 
homesteads on lands that can not, under any circum- 
stances, be cultivated, and if the character of the land 
is to be taken into consideration in determining which 
filing will stand, then the homesteaders—a large number 
of them—are certain to lose the lands upon which they 
have settled. 

Groups of landseekers can be seen standing on the 
corners discussing the decision, and many of the faces 
that expressed absolute confidence before its receipt now 
show signs of doubt. 

The lineup is gradually increasing and the settlers, 
sturdy looking men, are arriving and taking their places 
in the line to respond to rolleall twice a day. 

The lineup is now over a block in length and Is com- 
posed of many classes and from all stations in life. 
There are to be found many rough and tough characters, 
but no disorderly conduct has so far been occasioned by 
the land hunters. They seem to come from all parts of 
the town at rolicall time, and as soon as they respond 
to their numbers the streets are cleared save for the 
small groups that stand around and discuss the situation. 


HYMENEAL. 


OPAL Ll 








Ferguson-Donaldson. 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of October 12 was published 
an announcement of the engagement of J. D. Ferguson, of 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber 


Company, to Miss Bessie Donaldson, daughter of Mrs. Fannie 
Donaldson, of Raymond place, St. Louis, a lineal descendant 
that 


of George Washington. At time, through an error, a 





J. D. FERGUSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 

portrait of the wrong Mr. Ferguson appeared in connection 
with the announcement, and in order that Mr. Ferguson 
may be properly identified a correct picture is presented 
herewith. The wedding will take place in December, the 
exact date not having been decided on. 





Miller—Watkins. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 29.—Frank E. Miller, the repre 
sentative in this territory of W. BE. Kelley & Co., the Chi- 
cago hardwood firm, was married here on the evening of 
October 22 to Miss Matilda Watkins. The ceremony was 
performed at the home of the bride's parents. The bride 
and groom left for a trip to eastern cities and will be at 
home in Nashville by November 1. 


Orr 


Aldendifer—-White. 

Cards are out for the wedding’ of Miss 
White, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H, White, of 
Boyne City, Mich., and J. Ralph Aldendifer, to be held 
Tuesday evening, November 12, in that city. 

Miss White is a very accomplished young lad 
fortunate young man who has succeeded in inducing her to 
change her name to his has our congratulations. The event 
will be one of unusual importance in that section of 


Pearl Evelyn 


and the 


Michigan. 
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HEARING OF THE CAR STAKE EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT. - 


Railroad Allegations Made to the Interstate Commerce Commission—Lumbermen Testify for the Carriers 
—Curious Admissions and Contentions—Permanent Stakes Condemned by Defense—Various 
Rulings on Evidence Admissible—Counsel for Opposing Interests in Stren- 

uous Conflict—Much Pertinent Testimony in Detail. 


The preceding instalment of testimony in the car stake 
complaint hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission concluded with the introduction, on the stand, 
of D. T. McKeithan, on October 18. This direct exam- 
ination was conducted by Mr. Andrews, for the defense, 
and follows: 

Of the lumber manufactured by Mr. McKeithan about 
25 to 30 percent requires open cars for its transportation, 
the remainder moves in box cars. 


Mr. Andrews—Do you equip these open cars with stakes 
at your own cost? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you please state how much of a tax you consider 
that on you or your industry; in other words, how much 
you think it costs per car for you to stake your cars with 
wooden stakes? A. With the ordinary manufacturer the 
cost of staking a flat car is small provided he looks out 
for it when he is shipping his lumber. I do not know, in 
dollars and cents, just what it would be, but it is very 
little. The material that goes into making those stakes 
would largely go into waste if you did not make the stakes. 

Q. Speaking for yourself and your own mills, do you 
consider that this staking with wooden stakes costs you 
anything at all for the material? A. No, sir; I do not 
think that the cost amounts to anything with us. 

Q. What would you do with that material used for these 
stakes if you did not use it in this way? A. We would 
either make firewood out of it or burn it up. That is gen- 
erally what happens to it. The way those stakes are ob- 
tained by us, and probably by many other people, is this: 
A log would be taken to the mill, apparently sound and in 
good condition, and opening it up it would show a defect, 
a bad piece on one end or possibly both ends. The log 
would be unfit for the purpose for which it was brought in 
and the most of the mills—ours does and I have seen others 
do the same—make that into stanchions, or stakes you 
might call them. Otherwise it would go into ordinary fire- 
wood or the slab pit or refuse pile and be burned up. 

Q. There are larger manufacturers of lumber in South 
Carolina than you? <A. I think only one—the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company. It cuts 500,000 feet a day. 

Q. I wish you would state whether for the last few 
years it is not a fact that you have manufactured a greater 
proportion of lumber that required closed cars than you 
formerly did. A. The proportion in our territory and 
largely in southern territory—what is known as the southern 
lumber territory—that moves in box cars or closed cars is 
very much greater today than it was even five years ago. 
The class of timber that requires open cars is fast being 
depleted ; I can not see any more of it. Therefore they are 
using a different class of timber, that moves largely in box 
ears. Our custom at the present location was seven years 
ago just about the reverse of what it is today: 75 percent 
moved on flat cars, 25 percent in box cars. Now it is the 
reverse. 

Q. That, you say, is the tendency generally throughout 
the southern territory? A. Our territory. 

Q. That is South Carolina? A. North Carolina, and it 
is becoming so in Georgia, in South Carolina and even in 
Alabama. 


Influences for Changed Conditions. 


. I understand you to say that is due to the larger 
timber having been cut. A. The original growth, longleaf 
.pine; our country reproduces itself with shortleaf or North 
‘Carolima pine. The original growth of longleaf, from the 
best Mformation I can get, does not reproduce itself at all, 
but you cut the longleaf out and you then have a growth of 
shortieaf or what is known in the lumber markets as North 
Carolina pine. 

. Is it not true that there is another reason for this 
decreasing tendency toward the use of open cars, and that 
when the manufacturer is making money and becoming suc- 
cessful—is it not true that he then adds to his plant drying 
kilns and planing mills (I believe you call them), those 
things being for the purpose of drying and dressing lumber 
and thus eliminating the middleman, to whom he used to 
ship? A. Yes, sir. When you do that you raise the grade 
of the lumber and that forces you largely to ship directly 
to the consumer, and the ~@ vecople, you might say, able 
to do-it are all putting in dr ilns and planing mills in 
order to care for that stock of lumber and thereby. get the 
best profit out of it that they can. 

. Please say whether or not it costs more to load lum- 
ber that’ could be put in a closed car—whether it costs more 
to put that sort of lumber into a closed car or into an open 
ear. A. The class of lumber that rightly should move on 
a flat car or open car will cost very much more to load in 
a closed car than to load it on an open car or flat car. 

. Taking the same kind of lumber, does it cost more to 
load 10,000 pounds of that lumber in a closed car or in an 
open car, the loading in both cases being done under the 
same conditions and circumstances? A. If you are loading 
3x10, 6 feet long, that will go into a box car or open car. 
It would be much cheaper to load that on an open car. 

Q. In that case would you prefer to ship that on an open 
car? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would that cost equal or exceed the cost to you of 
furnishing the wooden stakes? A. No, sir; I do not think 
it would. The difference in the cost of loading would more 
than offset the cost of stakes and wiring between an open 
car and a box car for the class of lumber that would move 
on an open car. 

. In your thirty years’ experience down there have you 
ever had occasion to use or have you ever attempted to ship 

our lumber on open cars with permanent stakes? A. In 
umber? I have seen a great many of the new patented 
stakes that they have gotten out. We have tfied them on 
our’ log cars. 

. With what success? A. Very pom. 

Were you here yesterday or the day before, and did 
you hear the description of what is called the Harvey 
stake? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a practical lumberman, do you think that a flat car 
equipped with that stake would be a serviceable and prac- 
tica yn gt A. I think not. 

Q. riefly, why not, as a practical lumber shipper? 
A. There are many reasons why it would not. Flat cars, 
the service that they get is rough and Lage A The percent 
of pockets or stake holes on any. flat car that has been in 
service thirty days—10 to 20 percent of them are damaged 
and out of commission with a permanent stake. It may be 
bent or battered, and you can fit a wood stake in when 
your iron stake would not go up or down or sideways or 
any other way. The greatest objection to all these stakes 
I Reve seen is the unloading. It is next to impossible to 
unload with those permanent stakes. Logs are worse than 
lumber, but anything you load on a flat car and move any 
distance will shift more or less. It will go sidewise and 








endwise both. When it goes sidewise it puts that stake in 
such condition that you can not raise or lower it. 

Q. Then, if I understand you, you do not want your 
cars so equipped? A. None that I have seen, and I have 
seen a good many of them, and I heard the Harvey stake 
described. 

Q. How do you happen to come up here as a witness in 
this case? A. I have seen the newspaper reports of this 
case all the way through and feeling interested in it, really 
not wanting it myself— 


What Induced Some Testimony. 


Q. Wanting what? A. The permanent stake. It would 
necessitate with us changing all our business to move in 
closed cars. 

Q. What do you mean by that? A. We would have to 
abandon the open car trade. My further reason is that my 
friend Mr. Anderson, general superintendent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, told me that this examination was going on 
here and asked me if I would come, and I told him I would. 

. Who is Mr. Anderson? A. He is general superintend- 
ent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

. Where you ever a member of the lumber association 
of South Carolina? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hold an office in that association? A. Yes, 
sir; I was president for two years and vice president of the 
North Carolina Pine Association for one year. 

Chairman Knapp—yYou stated that in point of fact you 
ship 25 or 30 percent in open cars? A. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Andrews—For what percentage of your entire output 
would you prefer the open car if you could get it? A. That 





J. E. RHODES, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
A Witness for the Complainants. 


is about the percent we are making it and about the percent 
of our timber as it stands today. 

Chairman Knapp—yYou are furnished with closed cars and 
open cars as you order or desire? A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—So that your actual shipments repre- 
sent your preference? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Andrews—What proportion of your entire output is 
shipped green and what proportion dry? A. All that moves 
on open cars is always green. The part that moves in 
closed cars is nearly always kiln dried, not always. I 
would say 40 percent green, 60 percent kiln dried. I think 
that would be fair. 

Q. What proportion of your lumber is dressed? A. About 
50 each—50 percent dressed and 50 percent rough. 

Approximately what is the difference in weight be- 
tween the green lumber and the kiln dried? A. Well, the 
kiln dried rough lumber weighs about 2,750 pounds per 
thousand feet, board measure. The same lumber green, 
absolutely green from the saw, about 4,500 pounds per 
thousand feet, board measure. 

Q. Then it would appear to be to your advantage, so far 
as transportation charges are: concerned, to ship the kiln 
dried lumber? A. We always do that where the size and 
dimensions of the lumber will admit of kiln drying, to save 
freight. Of course, you take timber twice as long as this 
room and you might not kiln dry it on account of checking. 

@. If you were loading lumber which could be carried in 
a closed var, if you are loading an open car you would save 
enough in the cost of loading to offset the cost of stakes? 
A. The class of lumber that should move and ought to 
move on open cars the same class loaded in closed cars the 
difference in cost of loading the two would offset the price 
of stakes. 

Q. What is the objection to shipping kiln dried and 
dressed lumber in open cars? A. Damage from exposure. 
It gets cinders, soot, smoke, dust, rain and all that kind 
of things that unfit it for the use it is made for. 

Q. Could kiln dried and dressed lumber be loaded on an 
open car cheaper than in a box car? A. I hardly think so. 


A Southern Manufacturer Cross-Examined. 

Further examination of this witness developed the fol- 
lowing: 3x10—16-foot lumber can go into a closed car but 
could be loaded for about half what it would cost to load 
in a closed ear—that long lengths load better on 
open cars; and witness described methods of loading at 
the mill end; he ships about 3,000 cars a year; gondolas 
are used in his territory for the same purposes as flats; 
witness had no knowledge of the Master Car Builders’ 
rules for loading. Some of the dialog of the cross-ex- 
amination follows: 

Mr. Ross—Describe the kind of stake you use. A.. We 


use a stake fitted for the pocket. We do not use a sapling. 
We get them from defective logs. 


Q. When the stake comes out is it a strong stake? 
A. Yes, sir; it is a strong stake. We do not use the de- 
fective part. We take the portion of a log that is good for 
a stake. The stakes are made from 4% to 9 feet long, 
according to the load. 

. They must be made of good, solid stuff? A. Yes, sir. 
We could sell that for wood. 

Q. Take a 4x5 stake; is there a demand for that kind of 
lumber? <A. Not in the lengths the stakes are in. We 
never sold any, short, of them. They might be worked up 
into lath but not well into shingles. 

Q. You equip between 700 and 800 cars and put on an 
average ten or twelve stakes to a car? A. I think the 
ordinary car moves with eight standards, four on each side. 

Q. That is eight standards, between 7,000 and 8,000 stakes 
you have to put on a year? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have that much of defective logs to make them 
out of? A. Yes; I thinkea great many more than that. 

. Logs you could not use for any other purpose? A. Not 
profitably. 

Q. What do you get for your lumber down there at the 
mills? Say about what are the prices. A. The price varies 
according to the grade of lumber. 

Q. Lumber sufficiently strong to hold this lumber on the 
ear, what is that worth? 


A series of objections and explanations followed, dur- 


‘ing which the witness made indirect answer to the ques- 


tion and finally was pinned down to saying that an 8-foot 
board ranges in value from $8 to $15. 

Q. Give me the market value of the different kinds of 
grades. A. The market value of a carload of boards or 
planks with a small percentage of 8-foot lengths in it, known 
in.the North Carolina grading as No. 3, would. probably be 
worth on teday’s market $14 at the mill. No. 2 would be 
worth $17 or $18; No. 1, $23 or $24 

Witness ships logs to his mills. He owns two short 
railroads, with spurs, operatimg them independently and 
shipping on them nothing but lumber and logs, and uses 
some cars exclusively for logs but without permanent 
stakes, furnished with bolsters and chains. He had seen 


‘2 car with a permanent stake empty but that had been 


in use, but had not attempted to operate such. 


Mr. Ross—So im your direct testimomy, when you said 
you did not think it practicable, it was not from any active 
experience you had had with such a car? A. No, sir. 

Have you given sueh cars any thought? A. Yes, sit; 
a good deal. 

Q. Do you think the railroads ought to furnish thelr care 
equipped to carry commodities such as lumber? 

Mr. Andrews—I object. If you confihe it to lumber ¥ 
have no objection to that. I have no objection to his opin- 
ion in pegard to lumber. We are not goimg ever all com- 
modities. 

Chairman Kpapp—Do you mean the legal aspect? 

Mr. Ross—Yes, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—He is hardly competent te’ tell? the 
commission how to decide this question. 

Mr. Ross—You would not attempt to say that it la got 
practicable to equip a flat car with any kind of perma’ 
stake so it would be satisfactory to you as a 
per? A. I would not attempt to say that it could net 
done. I would say this: that so far as I have seen they 
have never gotten a stake that is practicable. 

. Have you seen any but the Harvey stake? A. I heave 
seen this display down here (referring to the models scat- 
tered about the room and adjoining halls) and many in our 
territory, the Branch and.the American Car & Foundry 
Company standard and others. 


Railroad Customs in the Carolinas. 


After Chairman’ Knapp had censured Mr. Moot for 
making unnecessary observations, Mr. Ross asked: 


Q. You sell lumber to the railroads, do you not? A. Not 
a great deal. I could not tell what proportion without 
having my accounts before me. We do not sell half of our 
lumber to the railroads. 

You testified in regard to the grading of lumber that 
it raised the grade. A. If I said it raised the grade I did 
not intend to convey that idea. It raises the price, which is 
similar, the same thing. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it reduces the grade, does it not? 
A. Not necessarily. 

. Frequently it does? Brings out the defects in the 
lumber? A. I would not say so. 

Q. You testified in your direct examination that if these 
flat cars were equipped with a permanent stake that was 
satisfactory to the railroad company you would have to 
abandon your flat car trade? 

Mr. Andrews—He did not say if satisfactory to the rail- 
road company; he referred only to the flat car stakes that 
he knows of. 

Mr. Ross—What idea did you intend to convey? A. Well, 
those permanent stakes, all that I have ever seen, become 
damaged. . 

. Did-you ever see one damaged? A. Yes, sir; on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. It was a Harvey stake, I think. There 
are many reasons why we could not use it. 

If the cars were equipped with a stake that would not 
become damaged that would not affect your use of the open 
ears? <A. No, sir; if always, in perfect condition and in 
their place. The greatest objection to it is this: You get 
a car on your siding but the stakes are out of repair and 
your lumber is ready to move but you can not move it 
because the stakes are not in condition. 

Mr. Andrews—What is the effect of that? A. The next 
train that passes carries it to the shop and you are out 
that car five or six weeks. 

Mr. Ross—Your position would be different if a stake 
were devised which would be practicable? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Theoretically you agree with us that the principle is 
right, of the railroad companies so equipping their cars? 
A. No, I .do not agree with you, because in order to equip 
that car with a permanent stake it has to be made out of 
iron or steel. 

. Q. Not necessarily. A. It has to provide some way to 
carry along with the car. You load that car and = to 
Boston from our territory and the lumber is shaken down 
to such an extent on its arrival that you can not unload It. 

Q. Su ease the scheme can be worked out so that is not 
the condit tf) 

Mr. Andrews—lI object to that; it is a hypothetical ques- 
tion. What we have seen and have heard we have no o| 
tion to. : 

Mr. Ross—If a permanent device could be worked out 
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you deem it advisable for the railroad companies to equip 
their flat cars with it? 


Defendants’ 
jection. 

Chairman Knapp—What the witness was understood to 
state on direct examination was that he could not use any 
of these socalled permanent car stakes that he has yet seen, 
and that if they were put into service he would feel obliged 
to ship altogether in box cars. 

Mr. Ross—I wanted to tind out the trend of his mind by 
asking the last question. 


The witness could not tell what it would be advisable 
for the railroad to use. ‘‘If you had a perfect standard 
I would want them to use it; I would have no objec- 
tion to it.’’ 

Q. You would really like to have it? <A. Yes, sir. 

The defense called C. W. Garris, a lumberman with a 
plant near Denmark, 8S. C. He has a saw mill near the 
Southern road and is putting in a planing mill on the 
Atlantic Coast Line and has had an output of from 15,- 
600 to 20,000 feet aday when of rough lumber. 


Q. How much of the output from your mills can be loaded 
in box cars, or closed cars? A. I dislike to make a positive 
statement as to that. I do not think we have loaded as 
much as 10 percent in box cars. 

. Do you furnish the wooden stakes and wires and 
things to hold the lumber on the open cars on which you 
ship? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wish you would tell the commission what you con- 
sider the cost to you of furnishing the stakes on these cars 
as you furnish them and have furnished them since you 
have been in the business. A. I can not say that I have 
ever made any actual figures on the subject at all. We use 
a stanchion usually that will fit the pocket, that sometimes 
varies. The stanchion runs from 4x4 to 414x6 to 5%. ye 
usually have on the log enough lumber from defective logs— 
we have a surplus stock in pile that we use for stanchions. 
This stock would go into the slab pit, so far as we are 
concerned, because we could not profitably make it into 
wood if we do not use it for stanchions, so we do not figure 
the cost of the stanchion as anything. 


Costs According to a Former Railroad Commissioner. 


What have you to say about the difference, if any, in 
the cost of loading the same kind of lumber under the same 
conditions in closed cars as compared with the cost of 
loading that lumber on an open car? A. I could not say 
absolutely. I think it would be fair to say that I could 
load two flat cars while loading one box car. 

Q. Although not a railroad man you have had considerable 
experience in regard to railroads? <A. Yes, sir; I have, in 
a way. 

You were for a number of years, were you not, ae. 
man of the South Carolina Railroad Commission? A. Ye 
sir; I was chairman only two years, a member of the beard 
of railroad commissioners for six years. 

. Is there any difference, and if so about what is it, 
in unloading the same kind of lumber from a box car as 
from a closed car? A. Up to this point we have not un- 
loaded any lumber, so I do not know. 

Mr. Stone—You say that these stanchions are from 4x5, 
414x5, 4x6? A. Yes, sir; some larger. 

How many can you cut out of a log that is defective? 
A. It depends upon the size of the log and the defects— 
sometimes one and sometimes more. 

Q. Is it not a fact that any timber strong enough for a 
stake has a market value? A. It may be, but we have not 
found it so. 

Q. You are cutting from 15,000 to 20,000 feet a day? 
A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you a planer? A. We are putting one in now. 
It is about two and a half miles from our mill. 

Do you make lath there or shingles? A. No, sir. 

Q. You just make ordinary lumber, boards mostly and 
scantling? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your lumber that you work up is soft lumber, I 
suppose? A. Yellow pine, shortleaf; yes, sir. 

Q. <A stick of timber 4% or 5 by 6 or 8% feet long, 
sound enough to make a stake, you say that has no com- 
mercial value to you at all? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, it has, generally speaking, has it not, in many 
places? A: In many places it would have some value; I 
would suppose in a great many places. 

Q. Outside of its commercial value entirely it costs a 
certain amount to cut it up into stakes, does it not? Saw 
it into stakes? A. Yes, sir; it does. 

Q. You have that to do? A. Yes, sir. 

. Don't you have to expend a certain amount in mill 
service and labor in doing that? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you generally get it to a size to fit the staple and 
stake and so saw it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you say, then, that it has no value to you? 
It has a labor value, does it not? can not say. I 
could not get anything out of it. 

Q. You would not saw it up to put in the slab pile? 
A. It is cheaper to cut it up into small pieces. 

Q. But if you only had a portion of the log, fit to make 
stakes of, you would not saw it at all? A. It often de- 
velops that a jog turns out unfit for anything. We do not 
haul up logs for the purpose of making stanchions. 

Q. It takes longer to make it into a stanchion :han to 
make it into certain kinds of dimension? A. Yes, sir. If 
our sawyer has ever seen a copy of the Master Builders’ 
rules I do not know it. I suppose that the loading is in 
accordance with the provisions, in a way, of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, but I do say that we do not ai- 
tempt to get stanchions to the requirements of that asso- 
ciation. 

Q. You know what the requirements are? A. No, sir. 

Q. About stakes? <A. No, sir; I have read them but 
have forgotten. 

Q. You have never been troubled about stakes by the 
railroads down in your part of the country? Yes, sir. 

Q. Ever have any loads transshipped or reloaded and re- 
shipped? A. I think that on account of some dereliction 
of the operators at one time we had one car transferred. 


Information from Inexperience. 


Q. Don’t you think that where roads are moving an im- 
mense amount of freight in both directions in the heaviest 
cars, with passenger trains moving rapidly—don’t you think 
it would be a matter of considerable importance to the rail- 
roads about having the lumber so staked and strapped and 
bound that there would be no slipping? 

Mr. Andrews 

Chairman Knapp—Let him answer. 

A. I would have no hesitancy in saying that the utmost 
eare should be exercised in loading all cars in deference to 
life and the preservation of life. In further explanation, 
while we do not follow the Master Car Builders’ rules at all 
we do follow a commonsense method in loading. 

. And the enforcement of the rules would depend en- 
tirely upon the amount and variety of the traffic on the 
a ? <A. I do not know what I would determine about 
that. 

Q. Then it does cost you something to make a stake? 
A. It costs me something; that is to say that I could not 
deny it costs me. I want to say that we lose a great deal 
in that way. The reason I say it costs me nothing, there 
is a lot of this material that I would have to burn but I 
use it in the pockets of flat cars and by using the flat car 
and this refuse stuff I save considerable labor and that 
— us to a certain extent. That is the view I take 
of it. 


Attorney Andrews interposed another ob- 





Witness’ further testimony, somewhat similar to that 
of his predecessor, was as to the number and sizes of 


stakes required for an open car, their cost and value and 
the fact that the stakes are made out of ‘‘solid stuff,’’ 
but which he could not turn to merchantable account. 


Q. It would make good posts for fences, would it not? 
A. It it were creosoted possibly it would. 

Q. How many feet is there in a piece of wood 5x5 and 
8 feet long? A. Well, that involves a mental calculation, 
buf I will say about ten feet. 

Q. Now eight of them would be eighty feet? <A. Yes. 

Q. And what would that be worth? <A. You mean to 
ask what it would be worth to me or what it would be 
worth if I had facilities for handling it? 

What is its merchantable value? A. 
that would be a mere guess. I do not know. 

You can have your guess; we have had a good bit of 
them. 

Mr. Andrews—lIf he does not know—I object. 

Mr. Stone—If he does not know that is “all right. You 
do not know? A. No, sir. 

Q. But you have been a commissioner for interstate com- 
merce? <A. Yes, sir; a commissioner for the state. 

Q. That is the situation, then, with your six years of 
experience. You never had the stake question before you 
before? A. I never had. 

Q. The limited kind of things that you manufacture at 
your mill, simply scantling, boards and planks, stanchions 
etc., does not give you any opportunity to work a part of a 
log which is good with the part which is bad? A. No, sir. 

Q. When you get it on your skidway does it cost as much 
to saw it up into stakes as to roll it off? No, sir. 

Q. Does it not cost a little more? A. I would not have 
to be teased to saw it if it did. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stone—Well, I think you made a pretty good com- 
missioner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ross, the witness testified that 
he did not know the actual number of cars he shipped 
last year but finally stated that it was not more than 
150 cars, rough lumber, about 10 percent shipped in box 
cars. The year before he had shipped about thirty-five 
cars. In his experience he had shipped about 200 cars 
in all. He had seen no cars equipped with permanent 
stakes and knew nothing about them. 

The defense introduced E. S. Bostick, of Meridian, 
Miss., a manufacturer with saw mill, planing mill and 
sash and door factory and output of about 15,000,000 
feet a year. 


Q. What proportion of that output can be loaded into 
closed cars? A. We cut everything we possibly can into 
stuff and put it through our dry kiln. We do not cut any- 
thing into dimension stock. I would judge that there is 
more than 50 percent of our stock that has to go into box 
cars. 


An answer to 


. How much could go into a box car’? A. 
percent of it. 

. Please tell the commission what the cost to you is of 
furnishing these wooden stakes and appliances for loading 
lumber on open cars. A. We never figure them anything 
much, because we stake our cars with old 8x6 factory 
flooring, car framing, stuff 44x54 Where it has to be 
made into special lengths we get a piece that is good and 
we trim the end to fit those pockets of the cars. We can 
use stuff from 4 to 8-.feet long, according to how the load 
goes on the car. This stuff is not merchantable, so far as 
we are concerned; it goes to the slab pit. We have no 
market for it at the mill. 


‘Car Supply and Loading. 


Further of Mr. Bostick’s testimony was to the effect 
that he didnot know what the Master Car Builders’ 
rules are; he loads so that the lumber holds on the car; 
never had any complaints from the railroads; his com- 
pany ships to Chicago, Indianapolis, all through Illinois 
and Ohio; it costs to load a box car twice as much as 
a flat. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ross: 


Q. Can you get that stuff that you have to handle with 
peavys or cant hooks into a box car at all? We could 
by—no, there is lots of it we could not put in there. It 
might be 12x12—14. Ordinarily we do not try to get it in; 
we ask for flat cars. 

Q. You get the flats when you ask for them? A. Not 
every time. Sometimes we do not get box cars when we 
ask for them. We wait a good deal for either kind. 

qQ. You say you do not load your cars under the Master 
Car Builders’ rules? <A. Never heard of them until this 
morning. 

Q. You do not pay much attention to loading the cars 
down there yourself? A. Well, my men think I do. They 
think I am watching them all the time. [Laughter.] 

Q. That does not answer my question. A. Yes, I give 
my personal attention to it. I go to the mill three or four 
times a week. My office is in Meridian. I am supposed to 
be there more than at the mill, but I am on the road a 
good deal. We ship from seventy-five to eighty-five cars a 
month—between 900 and 1,000 cars a year. I do not know 
what proportion are flats or boxes. We ~_! interior finish 
on open cars sometimes, taking a chance on the good weather. 
Our cars are carefully staked. In shipping to interstate 
territory shipments go in whatever kind of cars can be 
gotten. We use about half and half of box and flat cars. 
I would not say that positively, because while I have seen 
the numbers I do not know whether they are box cars or 
flats from the numbers. 

Can you describe the stakes that you use in a flat car, 
the wooden stake that you ordinarily use? A. We use 
stakes of all sizes. It might be factory flooring, cull of 3x6 
that has been dried and dressed, and the finished size for 
that usually is 2%x5% face. The saw may run badly and 
cut it wrong and that would be a cull. We would not use 
it on that order at all and it would be laid out as a cull. 
There might be a knot in the end of it. From the cull pile 
we get a 2x4, 3x6, 34x44, 44%x6% or any of forty sizes. 
We adapt that stuff to the size of the pocket. There are 
a thousand ways to stake a car so it will go. Railroad 
companies have never refused our loads. 

This witness repeated practically the evidence of his 
predecessor. He never had given much thought to the 
economical use of what seemed to him to be waste. 

Mr. Dillard introduced for the defense T. W. Wool- 
lett, of San Francisco, part of whose duties had been the 
watching of transportation of lumber ‘‘ where it moved 
for revenue by the thousand feet,’’ a set phrase re- 
curring frequently throughout his testimony. He sail 
his company, the Southern Pacific; had to take shipper’s 
load and count and at destination he saw ‘‘if the gen- 
tlemen were honest enough to bill 25,000 feet and did 
not put on 30,000.’ 

Q. What percentage of lumber from California moves in 
box cars, what in flat cars? A. I think 60 in box and 40 
on flats. 

Q. About what as estimated in your judgment does it cost 
to load lumber on flat cars and in box cars of the same 
kind of lumber? A. It costs nearly three times as much 
to load a box car as a flat. 

id you make any ‘investigations out there, shortly 
before com ng here, as to the cost of staking cars? I 
sir. Just as I was about to make that observation 


your wire was received and dragged me from the investiga- 
tion. So I had no direct opportunity at the mill. 


I expect 75 


Did you make any investigation on the part of whole- 
sale dealers? A. Practically, yes, sir; my investigations 
were thorough in that regard. Their’ shipments are re- 
ceived by water generally. 


Consignees Pay for Stakes. 


Witness deposed that on interstate business of the 
Southern Pacific three kinds of loads are moved that re- 
quire staking. He gave particulars as to the cost of 
staking with ten pieces, or five to a side, eight pieces and 
four pieces: 


I have estimated and consider this the average for a 
load: 10 pieces 3x4—-10; 10 pieces 1x6—10. At San Pedro, 
where water stuff comes in, they use wedges, thirty to a 
car, or three to a stake. Those wedges are a half by 3x8 
inches. Each stake takes six nails, or two-thirds of a 
pound—at 138-10 cents, $1,525, if. of lumber at $14 a 
thousand. Nails and labor—I may say that at this point 
where fifteen and twenty cars move a day each contains 
from 18,000 to 25,000 feet of lumber and they have a man 
who does nothing but stake and strip cars. {is wages are 
$4 a day and if he does not strip and stake fifteen cars a 
day he has to show cause. Consequently I have estimated 
his labor on that basis, making an average cost of the 
stake, strip, nails and labor $2.42; as a maximum, $3.70. 
The maximum is based on sixteen stakes, eight to a side, 
and sixteen pieces of 1x6—10, and the wages and the max- 
ht cost figuring on the eight stakes, four on each side, 
»o” 

Q. When that lumber is used to which you refer what 
does the wholesaler do as regards the retailer? A. You 
mean to say who pays for the stakes? 3 

q. Yes. <A. From personal observation in my general 
work as lumber inspector where lumber is moved for revenue 
by the thousand feet I have seen hundreds of invoices of 
the consignees themselves where it has been necessary for 
them to check a car—for instance a point shipping 20,000 
feet of long lumber to the consignee that moves at the rate, 
say, of $1.75 a thousand feet. Half of our agents haven't 
time to tally that lumber on the car at destination, conse- 
be sure of suflicient revenue accruing to us loaded and 
quently the consignee unloads and we have to take his word 
for the 20,000 feet of lumber loaded. ‘The only way we can 
counted is to check up two or three times and we call for 
copies of the invoices. We are then auditing that bill as 
to revenue, and from that standard and in checking up this 
lumber I have become familiar with and had to see the 
invoices of this lumber and in every instance—-I do not 
remember one but was—the consignees were charged at the 
bottom of the invoices for stakes and strips in the footage 
at so much per thousand feet. 

The general custom is, then, the wholesaler invoices 
the stakes and strips to the purchasers? A. In nine cases 
out of ten, and the one case in ten is where he has a busi- 
ness with the consignor so extensive that the consignee 
returns the stakes and strips. ‘The wholesaler never pays 
for the stakes or strips; Mr. Consignee there pays for them 
or returns them. 

Chairman Knapp—To what destination, in a general waz. 
does the lumber you have been speaking about go’? A, 
points in Arizona, New Mexico, Goldfield and other inte Ph 
points. 

Mr. Ross—That is all lumber which moves by water? 
A. Well, it comes to the port by water and is then moved 
by rail. 

Q. Are those stakes in the car? A. Yes, sir 
along with the cargo. 

Q. Who loads the lumber? <A. The wholesaler to whom 
it is consigned from the mill, generally representing the 
mill. I consider 26 cents per car pays for the labor in 
loading these cars. 

Q. Do you require the loading to be by the Master Car 
Builders’ rules? <A. So far as I know, yes, sir; but that 
would not come under my personal observation. My duties 
are especially to act with the general freight office in de- 
termining as to whether lumber moving for revenue by the 
thousand feet is properly billed. But little of the lumber 
is shipped per thousand feet, It is never interstate ship- 
ments by the thousand feet. The stakes arrive with the 
cargoes ready to be put into the pockets, all cut 33x4—10, 
beveled. 


; come right 


Morgan K, Barnum was recalled and cross-examined 
by Mr. Ross. He was shown a photograph which he coula 
not identify definitely. The purpose was to show how a 
bent Harvey stake depicted in the photograph came to 
be in that condition and to demonstrate that the photo- 
graph was ‘‘taken’’ some time ago and the car had not 
been in service with the stakes repaired since the photo- 
graph was taken. Mr. Barnum said that Mr. Harvey’s 
attention had been called by the westgrn subcommittee 
to defects in his invention and had corrected them with 
a temporary device. Witness was subjected to incisive 
examination as to the mechanical possibilities of wooden 
and steel stakes. He had no erticism or suggestion to 
make with regard to perfecting a steel stake or pocket. 
To efforts to force an opinion from the witness as to 
the practicability of a steel stake Mr. Moot objected, 
saying: 

May I make a single suggestion? I supposed this was 
an interstate case and did not suppose it was a mechanical 
case. I supposed the law was well settled that there could 
be no valid patent obtained upon any device that can be 
created by mere mechanical skill. I supposed it had been 
said over and over again, so that even a lawyer not a pat- 
ent lawyer knew it, that if a patent only contained mechan- 
ical skill up to “state of the art,” as they say, then the 
patent would not be valid. So that Mr. Ross’ questioning 
this witness goes beyond mechanical skill, goes beyon 
expert testimony, and seems to take the witness into the 
realm of invention, because if the witness could suggest an 
improvement to this stake that would make a stake that 
is a failure a success tomorrow he can get a patent on that 
improvement to this stake whether he is a patent lawyer or 
not—-who knows anything about this at all knows. 

Now, I do not suppose that Mr. Ross will contend that 
this commission has the power to compel us to stay here 
toying with the question of whether wr stake can be im- 
»yroved so that it will be applicable. I do not suppose that 
1e will contend that the commission has the power, if it 
has the power, to order us to make a permanent stake at 
all, to order us to put on a permanent stake, order us to 
put on a permanent stake that is not substantially dem- 
onstrated to be a permanent stake against which no fair 
objection can be urged, either mechanical or economical, by 
the railroads. I suppose that he must admit that the com- 
mission has not the extraordinary power of requiring us to 
change couplers or brakes or seats or any other mechanical 
device in connection with passenger and freight trains; I 
suppose he must admit that that device must be such a 
demonstrated improvement that it is one that will conserve 
the safety or the economy of persons or property. 

Now, if that is so, if that is the law—and it seems to 
me it is so plain that there really can not be any argument 
about it—then it seems to me that the only question we 
have left here is what does the practical experience of these 
men shows as to whether this invention is a practical in- 
vention that will remedy something that now exists, not in 
the realm of debate but in the realm of administration. We 
are trying that question by putting men on the stand, not 
to give their theories about it—if you will remember, Mr. 
Kiesel told us that he had tried to keep from theories —but 
to give facts in connection with it; and we have tried to 


give this stake and the other one an absolutely honest test 
and this witness has been testifying as to the facts in 
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connection with that test. It seems to me that the most 
(he commission can expect from the railways as the result 
of this test is that shez will come in here and give the result 
of that test in practical, everyday working of the rules; 
because we know the patent office is full; it has about 
500,000 to 600,000 inventions (that many the last I know) 
ind most of them are worthless. Most of them were 
thought to be useful or they would not have been allowed— 
ihey could not have been allowed under the statutes; but 
even the trained judgment of these men, examining patents 
every day, was deceived in their belief that they were all 
iseful. And so in this case the patent office thought this 
was useful as well as practicable, and it was an invention 
ind not a mere mechanical device. They have patented it; 
Mr. Harvey tells us so. Now Mr. Ross is asking Mr. Bar- 
num if he can suggest an improvement that will make it a 
practical device if it is not already practical today. It 
eems to me that must be beyond the realm of proper in- 
quiry in this connection. 

Chairman Knapp—Now, what is the question? 

The stenographer—What I want to know is, from your 
actual experience and observation, whether you have any 

iggestions to make as to whether this lock or any part of 
tie lock should be straightened up. 

The witness did not enlighten Mr. Ross further. By 
him attempt was made to show that the condition of 
stakes said to have been bent or broken was due to im- 
proper handling or unloading and that the condition 
shown by the photographs was demonstrated under un- 
fair circumstances. It was developed during this exam- 
ination that logging cars with a practical, permanent 
stake are in use. 

At 12:50 p, m, the hearing was adjourned to 2 o’clock. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Witness Barnum was recalled to the stand this 
afternoon and in reply to questions from Mr. Ross 
said that it was understood that the lumber shippers 
in the western subcommittee should be advised as far 
as possible of the movements of the cars used in the 
tests of permanent stakes. Photographs were shown 
to the witness showing cars loaded on various trips 
with stone, sand, pulpwood, gravel, steel, poles, posts 
and other heavy commodities. He identified a report 
on the experimental cars made to him as chairman 
of the western subcommittee. This point was aban- 
doned for the time and Mr. Ross began a line of 
questioning relative to the condition of stakes shown 
in photographs submitted yesterday, for the purpose 
of showing that some of the stakes photographed as 
being bent were really straight. Of a Harvey gon- 
dola stake the witness said it was bent about as badly 
as the open car stake. He attributed the bending to 
‘‘service shock,’’ but contended that an oak stake 
under similar shock would not bend so much. Ques- 
tioning in regard to other photographs was for the 
purpose of demonstrating that they were deceptive in 
indicating a bending. 

Mr. Ross submitted a photograph of a double carload 
of timber: 

. State whether or not in your opinion that would 
be a proper and safe way to load timbers on a car. A. 
I would not so consider it, because I do not think it is 


properly secured. 

Q. In what respect? A. The kind of staking and sup- 
port at each end I would consider insufficient. 

Witness stated that it costs more to keep a box 
¢<ar in repair than an open car. He testified that 


steel cars are supplanting wooden cars for most pur- 
poses, but not generally in the west, principally be- 
cause of the western roads being nearer the supply 
of raw material for wooden cars, but more so in the 
east for the opposite reason. A steel car is generally 
considered to be stronger and costs less than a wooden 
«ar to maintain. He had not himself actually seen 
steel cars that were broken. He stated that strength- 
ening the Harvey stake by adding to the amount of 
material in it would materially increase its weight 
and, in reply to a question from Mr. Holden, it would 
add to the cost of the car and of its maintenance. 
Wooden stakes are ‘‘perishable’’ for one reason be- 
cause in the prairie country anything made of wood 
is eventually liable to find its way on to a farm in 
the shape of fence posts or for fuel in that country 
of fuel famine. His testimony was largely of the 
faulty character and the danger attending the use 
of the Harvey stakes. In reply to questions from 
Mr. Stone he admitted that wooden stakes disappear 
rapidly and they do not last as long as steel stakes. 


©. If a steel stake could be designed that would 
answer the purpose, even at a cost of $62 a car, would it 
no. be cheaper than the cost of wooden stakes, charging 
tho shipper for them? A. It certainly would not be 
chcaper, so far as we can anticipate. With all the data 
at hand, it would not. 

“©. What would it cost to equip cars with steel stakes? 
A. Mr. Kiesel stated that on platform cars it would cost 
about $60 for steel stakes. The stakes last from eighteen 
months to two years; the wooden stakes’ life would 
depend entirely upon the service to which they were 
Sul jected. 

\. How long do you suppose it would take a railroad 
to make a proper stake if an order were made that it 
provide permanent stakes or make an allowance to the 
Shippers of two or three dollars? A. It has been my 
observation that the inventor is an expensive luxury to 
any railroad, and from my own experience I had duties 
enough crowding upon me that I have had no time to 
invent car stakes. Furthermore, the experience with the 
Stakes that we have tested has been such as to demon- 
Strite to my satisfaction that they are impracticable, 
dangerous and not worth spending time on. 

Chairman Knapp—In other words, your road has made 
no distinet effort to supply a permanent car stake except 
in connection with this experience? A. None, except 
examining the stakes of which we have been able to 
earn, 

Mr. Stone—Your observations as recited from the wit- 
ness stand have been limited to the stakes submitted by 
you to this committee? A. As a committee we have 
considered every permanent car stake that has been sub- 
mitted and of which we have been able to gain informa- 
tion that it was not a dead issue, the Harvey stake as a 
Starting point. We understood that he had examined 160 
Patents and we did not go through those. 

Is it not a fact that the moving of lumber on cars 
is a very large traffic compared with other freight traffic 
8enerally in this country? 


Mr. Moot objected to the question and it was 
Withdrawn, 


.Mr. Stone—Is it not a fact that in the carrying of lum- 
ber and timber one of the desiderata in railroad traffic is 
to secure it properly on cars and that that purpose and 
desire becomes greatly magnified by the increase of speed 
which all the roads are aiming to get with their freight? 

It is a fact that there is a desire to secure the load 

roperly on the car, but increase of speed, so far as I 

ave observed, has cut no figure in the matter. 

Q. Does not that menace the safe carriage of 
load? A. I do not think it does. 


Safety in Loading. 


Q. The straightening of tracks and improvement of 
roadbed do increase the speed of freight traffic and tend 
to decrease accident? A. It would naturally tend to re- 
— those accidents which would be caused by rough 
track. 

Q. Is not the securing of lumber on a flat car one of 
the things which good railroading now desires to obtain 
and has all the while? A. Certainly. 

Do not lumber and timber frequently get lost and 
bump against obstructions, and is it not necessary to 
secure them absolutely safe? A. It is not a fact that 
such accidents happen frequently; they happen rarely. 

Q. Is not that the result of the excellent care which 
the lumber shippers take in securing their loads? A. 
That undoubtedly contributes to the good results. 

Q. The lumbermen stake the cars; furnish the stakes 
and labor and the wire? A. So I understand. 

q This is material to securing the load on the car? 
A. Certainly. 

Q. The securing of that load certainly prevents acci- 
dents to the lumber and to other traffic and it is one of 
the necessary things to do? A. It certainly is necessary 
to secure the loads so that they will be safe. 

. Then you claim that the present system of staking 
is an absolutely safe way to secure lumber? A. , no; 
I do not consider anything absolutely safe. I think there 
is room for improvement in anything. 

Q. Do you think a steel stake an impossibility? A. 
I do not think anything is impossible; I think it is im- 
practicable for reasons already given. 

. You would not undertake to say that the steel stake 
will have no future consideration—that it is impracticable? 
A. I would hesitate to predict that, but I believe it. 

. Then we have to continue using the wooden stakes? 
A. That would be my recommendation. 

Q. And your further recommendation that the ship- 
pers continue to furnish them? A. Yes, sir. 


After Mr. Ross had made some eriticism of Mr. 
Barnum’s methods of arriving at the cost of equip- 
ping cars with wooden stakes Mr. Stone asked the 
witness to define a log. A. A short length of large, 
round timber in its original condition except for the 
cutting off. 

Charles A. Schroyer, superintendent of the car 
department of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 


the 





W. B. STILLWELL, OF ATLANTA, GA. ; 
One of Complainants’ Most Valuable Witnesses. 


Company, who had been in that service for twenty- 
two years, was examined by Mr. Lynde for the 
defense. 

The witness was president at one time of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association. He was a member 
of the committee representing the western roads to 
test the Harvey stakes. He had attended inspec- 
tions by his committee and the lumbermen of the 
Cambria steel stake. The car was not found satis- 
factory by the committee at Chicago and the commit- 
tee did not consider it advisable to make tests of that 
stake. The committee saw the Toomey stake and 
considered it objectionable and Mr. Toomey modified 
it, making a number of changes. It was thus resub- 
mitted and more recently modified a second time. In 
October of this year the witness saw the Harvey 
stake, which had then a number of objectionable feat- 
ures. Mr. Harvey stated that he could overcome 
them and witness believed he had done so in a meas- 
ure. The witness was asked what objections the com- 
mittee had specified in the Harvey stake, to which 
Mr. Stone objected, saying: 


Distribution of Burden of Proof. 


It is for the railroads to direct how the shippers shall 
secure the lumber on the cars themselves. .We are to 
comply with their directions. We point out to them sev- 
eral stakes. We ask them to investigate them and at 
a former hearing they agreed to. They come back and 
say they are not satisfactory. The burden is not upon 
us to say what is satisfactory to them. We could not if 
we invoked everyone else say that the stakes are satis- 
factory to the railroad companies. What is the use of 
wasting time in reciting the objections? 

The witness—The railroads made no Harvey stakes. 

Mr. Lynde—As a result of these conferences five 
gondola cars were equipped with these Harvey stakes and 
five freight cars and put into service on the North- 
Western lines? A. Yes, sir. 


. In order to put those cars into service what was 
done with them the moment they were equipped? A. 
They were billed out to different lumbermen on the line. 

Q. What efforts were made to keep them in the lum- 
ber service during the period under your supervision? A. 
Efforts were made by our members and by our assistant 
general superintendent and our car accountant, but it 
was very difficult to keep them in lumber service because 
of the scarcity of cars and the great demand at that time 
for the use of gondolas and flat cars for carrying coal 
toward the western country. 


Q. You were able from time to time to inspect those 
cars? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were records kept by you or your committee show- 
ing the use of those cars from time to time? A. Yes, sir. 
howing the dates when they were inspected? A. 
Yes, sir, 

Q. And also showing what was done with the cars in 
the way of sending them to the shops? A. Yes, sir. 
That part was confined to the actual requirements, The 
cars were not sent to the shops except when absolutely 
necessary to do so because of the defective condition of 
the stakes. 

Witness said that he had no prejudice against the 
Harvey or any other stake, his only purpose being to 
determine whether any of the stakes had merit suffi- 
cient to put and continue them in use. He con- 
demned the Harvey stake as a permanent equipment 
on both gondola and flat cars for reasons similar to 
those advanced by preceding witnesses for the rail- 
road companies. 

Upon cross-examination by Mr. Ross the witness 
identified a photograph as one of ‘‘a thousand or 
fifteen hundred’’ cars in use on the North-Western 
road equipped with chains and used largely for haul- 
ing logs. He offered little further light beyond that 
given by preceding witnesses. 

James F. DeVoy, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road, mechanical engineer and a member of the 
subcommittee that examined the Harvey stake, was 
examined by Mr. Holden. He agreed with the pre- 
ceding witnesses as to the impracticability of the 
Harvey stake. His road had had a permanent stake 
for logging cars but had abandoned it. 

Witness Schroyer was recalled and testified that in 
his opinion the cost of supplying wooden stakes was 
about $1.60 a car. He figured on the basis of cord- 
wood values. 

The hearing then adjourned until Saturday at 10 
a. m. 


CHANGE IN COMPANY NAME. 


Demise of Former President Results in Reorgani- 
zation of Well Known Montana 
Concern. 





At a meeting of the stockholders of the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., held in 
St. Paul, Minn., October 15, the name of the com- 
pany was changed to the Valley Lumber Company, 
successor to the old organization. This was a natural 
outcome of the death in February last of John O’Brien, 
president of the original company and from whom it 
was named. The officers of the Valley Lumber Com- 
pany are Howard James, president; Wesley E. Wells, 
vice president and general manager; J. T. Peacha, 
treasurer and superintendent, and W. N. Noffsinger, 
secretary. 

The genius and energy of the late John O’Brien had 
made the John O’Brien Lumber Company one of the 
leading producing concerns of the west. The timber 
of the company was. carefully chosen and the location 
selected was most desirable. The company was put 
on such a solid basis that its successor enters the 
business world under the most favorable auspices and 
with a practically continuing management, able and 
progressive, it should maintain in full measure the 
reputation of its predecessor. 

The manufacturing and business headquarters of 
the Valley Lumber Company is at Somers, Flathead 
county, Montana, on the shores of Flathead lake and in 
the famous Flathead river valley. This valley has the 
reputation, among those familiar with the west and 
among the numerous customers of the company, of be- 
ing one of the best yellow pine, western pine, larch and 
fir growing districts in all the mountain country. 
Somers is near Kalispell, with which it is connected 
by a branch of the Great Northern railway. 

At this point has been built up not only one of the 
best, in point of construction and equipment, but one 
of the most complete plants in the west, from which 
almost anything in the way of soft woods, in any 
form, can be furnished. The accompanying view gives 
some idea as to the magnitude of this institution. The 
saw mills have a capacity of 60,000,000 feet a year, in 
connection with which are a thoroughly modern plan- 
ing mill and a factory turning out cut up sash and 
door stock. In addition, there is one of the most 
complete box factories in the west, from which or- 
ders for all kinds of box shooks can be filled. 

Located where it is, the Valley Lumber Company 
has, to start with, a freight rate advantage over dis- 
tricts farther to the west and is peculiarly fortunate 
in the kind and quality of its timber. The yellow 
pine is a fine growth of that wood which in California 
is ealled ‘‘California white pine’’ and in eastern 
Washington ‘‘Washington white pine,’’ while the 
western pine is recognized as a true white pine, one 
of the three or four species so closely allied that as 
far as lumber is concerned they are practically the 
same wood as the old white pine of Michigan and 


Wisconsin. The larch is of a quality particularly 
adapted to moldings etc. The fir needs no special 
mention. It does not grow quite as large as that on 


the western slope of the Cascades, but is unexcelled 
in quality. With its special advantages the Valley 
Lumber Company should occupy a preferred place i. 
the esteem of the lumber trade. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Krebs Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000, $20,000 subscribed; A. J. Krebs, J. M. Bar- 
nett, A Cc. Garber, C. M. Krebs and J. O. Haley. 

Birming zham—The Fruithurst Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; A. H. Andrew and others. 

Birmingham—tThe Lee- -Ryder Lumber Company, author- 
tet capital $3,000; R. H. and E. T. Lee and J. W. and 

. er. 

Curley—The Berton Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $5,000. 

Arkansas. 


Des Arc—The Buena Vista Veneer Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; H. Romunder, H. P. Daly, E. Williams 
and others. 

Nettleton—The Arkansas Manufacturin 
thorized capital $5,000; R. L. Johnson, 
Berger and T. D. Warner. 


Company, au- 
. A. Warner, A. 


California. 
Los Angeles—The Puget Sound & Po Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; E. W. Gillette, R. P. 


Probasco, M. L. Orcutt and others. 

Sausalito—The Martin Lumber & Fuel: Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. J. Dowd, J. E. Brady, L. Spring, 
G. E. Billings and J. TT. Irish. 


Colorado. 


nver—The Sternberg Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital “$20, 000; D. K., L. and B. L. Sternberg. 


Delaware. 


Laurel—The Samuel Bacon Sons. Company, 
capital . $500,000. ; 
Georgia. 


Atlanta—The S. A. Williams Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $7,500; S. A. Williams, D. J. Baker and others. 

Cisco—The 'Brownlee- -Lowry Company; C. oe Ben 
A. J. Lowry, J. A. Sarvis, J. B. Flower and o 

Poulan—Charles & Padrick, authorized Sue "$10, 000 ; 
J. B. Charles and A. Padrick. : 

Ramhurst—The Ramhurst Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Sandersville—The Rock Comfort Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 

Idaho. 


Nampa—The Nampa Lumber Company, Limited, author- 
ized capital $50,000; E. Emerson, W. Strode, T. C. Knowlton 
and others. 

Sandpoint—The Riverside Lumber Company,. Limited, au- 
thorized capital $150,000; J. Ellersick and others. 


Illinois. : 


Chicago—The Chicago & Northwestern Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $5,000. 


Indiana. 


Connersville—The S. °&‘'J. Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; T. H. Stoops, A. W. Jackson and 


authorized 


A. M. Stoops. 
Iowa. 
Mason City—The Wired Box Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 
Kansas. 


Coffeyville—The Coffeyville Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; H. F. Scheutz and others. 


Kentucky. 


Hall—The Martin-Hail Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; C. C. Martin, A. Martin, jr., and J. M. Hall. 
Paducah—-The Rubber Grip Tool Handle Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. a 
Louisiana. 


Shreveport—The N. A. Tyres Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $75,000. ¢ 
Ward—The J. §. & W. UL. Rice Lumber Company, aathor- 


ized capital $200,000. ; 
Maine. 


Portland—The Mount Forest 
authorized capital $300,000; M. E. 
others. 


Manufacturing Company, 
Ward, H. N. Gardner and 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Scoll Milling Company, authorized capi- 
tal $250,000; M. and J. Scoll. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—The C. O. Skinner Company; C. O. Skinner, G. 
Ww. ges and F. Schumaker. 


West Lynn—The West Lynn Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50, 000; W., W. R. and A. W. Forsyth 


Michigan. 
Muskegon—-The Brown-Morse Company, authorized capital 
$55,000. ete 
Mississippi. 
Ellisville—The Ellisville Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $9,500. 


Hattiesburg—The peetears Pine Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 


Hattiesburg—The Lewis Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
<1 ae pas capital $35,000; R. R. Akers and E. L. 
usse 


; i g50 000. —The Whitaker Bros. Company, authorized capi- 
a 50,0 

Richton—The J. M. Hemphill Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

Seminary—The Connor Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $200,000. 
Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Hattenhorst Picture Frame Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; A. Hattenhorst, E. R. Bauer and 
W. H. Linstroth. 

St. Louis—The Valley Hardwood Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; J. H. Byrd, M. G. Price, J. E. Mitchell 
and others. 

St. Louis—The Aba Litton on ig Compan >» au- 
thorized capital $50,000; H. Prufrock, R. Wilder and 
R. L. Prufrock. 

New Jersey. 


Newark—Rohlffs & Buckley, authorized capital $100,000; 
H. E. Rohlffs, J. E. Buckley, W. E. Turton and others. 

Gloucester City—The Gloucester Lumber Company; au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. H. Bozarth, A. C. King and 
c. F. Woodhull. 

Plainfield—The Gonave eet potent Company, au- 
thorized capital $125,000; C. W. Russell and others. 


tee York. 


Jamestown—The Conroy-Buchanan Lumber =, Comnene, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; W. B. Conroy, E uchanan 
and H. G. Osborne. 

New York City—The Universal. Box Machine Company, 
—— capital $300,000; W. C. Mason, R.’C. Neff and 
others 
New York City—The Standard Woodenware Company, au- 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


thorized capital $25,000; H. and D. Rosengarten and A. 


Leverton. 
North Carolina. 


Burgaw—The Red Lion Lumber Company, authorized cap!l- 
tal $100, 000. 

Concord—The Woodside Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Concord—tThe Sills Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; subscribed $12,000; J. M. Sills, E. D. Honeycutt 
and J. A. Creech. 

Durham—The New. River Lumber 
capital $50,000. 

Laurinburg—The Colonial Screen, Venetian Blind & Door 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; W. H. Neal, T. J. 
Gill, A. A. McEachern and others. 

Wadesboro—The Wadesboro Furniture Company, — 
ized capital $50,000; W. T. Rose, R. T. Bennett, jr., W. 
Liles and others. 

Ohio. 


Chillicothe—The Arbenz Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Zanesville—The Claudy School Desk Company, authorized 


capital $75,000. 
Oklahoma. 


Guthrie—The Warren Woodenware Company, of Guthrie 
and Cleveland, authorized capital $11,000; W. P. and G. 8S. 
Clampitt and A. J. McMahan. 

Oklahoma City—The Pioneer Box & Veneer Company, au- 
nt capital $20,000; H. A. Mayberry, W. B. Turneaure, 
W. C. Leech and others. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg—-The Prospect Lumber & Supply Company ; 
J. F. Wallace, H. G. Sample and C. R. Dorland. 
Pittsburg—The - Miller Bros. Lumber Company; J. C. 
Miller, F. E. McGillick and S. S. Robertson. 
I The Mortland-Collingwood Lumber Company, 
authorised capital $50,000. 
South Carolina. 


Marion—The Wisconsin-Carolina Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000; C. E. Gill and others. 
Texas. 
Newton—The Saw Mill Company, of Newton, authorized 
capital $50,000; G. M. Sells, S. C. Trimble and H. B. 
Jackson. 


Company, authorized 





Utah. 
Richfield—The Anderson-Fisher 
thorized capital $20,000; J. C. 
and T. L. Fisher. 


Lumber Company, au- 
Anderson, H. C. Christensen 


Virginia. 
Hettie—The Hettie Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 


authorized capital $30,000, claimed fully paid in; G. and 
L. Hammons, B. L. Holly and others. 
Washington. 
Bellin poms ape Imhoff-Cofman Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; C. Imhoff and C. M. Coffman. 
Everett—The Beach Mill Company, authorized capital 
$16,000; W. H. Beach and F. Anderson. 


Seattle—The Dodd adiuntatle. School Desk ., i Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; W. T. and T. N. Dodd and 
oO. L. Miller’ 

Seattle—The Vashon Manufacturing Company, Ms - 
capital $15,000; J. H. Steele, T. Emmick and J. 

Seattle—The Maple Manufacturing Company, yy 
capital $5,000; O. Hanley, J. H. Evett and H. P. Beem. 

Tacoma— The Mesler Lumber & Shingle company. author- 
ized capital $2,000; A. Mesler, N. Smith and F. Rasovich. 

Tacoma—The Standard W oodenware Company, authorized 
eapital $5,000; J. Zagman, A. Gustofson and J. H. Me- 


Menamin. 
West Virginia. 


Central City—The J. F. Haury Bending Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; J. F. Haury, A. Bihn, S. Coleburn 
and others. 

Elkins—-The Elk River Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; W. H. Cobb, J. F. Strader, H. Yokum 
and others. 

Huntington—The Dickinson Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; P. E. Dickinson, S. E. Reynolds, 
L. H. Cammack and others. 

Whyte—The Ganman Lumber Company, authorized capl- 
tal $15,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee—The Warren County Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; M. Hirch, A. F. Friend and W. H. 
Lindemann. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 

Victoria—The New Westminster Logging Company, Lim- 
ited, authorized capital $10,000; J. Hudson, O. Stanhope 
and others. 

; Ontario. 


Fesserton—The Fesserton Timber Company, Limited, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; W. W. Carter, R! Carter, R. Rob- 
ertson and others. . 
Quebec. 
Hull—The Canadian Industrial & Development Company, 
authorized capital $750,000; A. Cobeill and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 








Alabama. 


Birmingham—The ee oe Manufacturing Com- 
pany has changed style to the Randolph Lumber Company. 

Birmingham—The Krebs Lumber Company has bought the 
plant of the Barnett-Sheppard Lumber Company. 


Arkansas. 


Fort Smith—The Fort Smith Refrigerator Sethe will be 
reorganized and capital increased from $40,000 to $100, ooo 

Mount Olive—The Mount Olive Stave Company has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,0 

a ea td Patterson has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy 
Texarkana—The National Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the National Lumber & Creosoting Company, In- 
corporated. 

Texarkana—The Twin City Lumber Company is reported 


out of business. 
Florida. 


Morriston—D. B. Morrison & Co. will reorganize and in- 

_ corporate as the D. B. Morrison Company. 
Georgia. 

Cisco—C. C. Brownlee & Co. have been succeeded by the 

Brownlee-Lowry Company 
yey M. Smith Xk Co. are reported out of businegs 

at this point. 

Macon—J. E. Braswell has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Idaho. 
Sandpoint—J. B. Welch, of Granite, has been A, Appointed 
Han- 


. trustee in the ‘bankruptcy’ proceedings against J 
ratty. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The George C. Pratt Lumber Company, of She!- 
byville, Ind., has been granted permission to —" in 
Tilinols ; capital, $25,000 ; capital in Illinois, $2,00 

Chicago—The Badger- Pomeroy Company has changed sty'e 
to the A. 8. Badger Company. 

Freeport—The Shoemaker Atitomobile Company has moved 
to Elkhart, Ind. 

Oregon—The Evan L. Reed Manufacturing Company his 
moved to Sterling. 

Sterling—The Evan L. Reed Manufacturing Company his 
moved here from Oregon, II. 

Watseka—C. M. Bonham has bought the Fred A. Smih 
lumber yard at this point. 


Indiana. 


Elkhart—The Shoemaker Automobile Company has mov 4d 
here from Freeport, Ill. 

Indianapolis—The American Lumber & Export Compaiy 
has closed its local office. 

Indianapolis—The Deming-Colborn Lumber Company has 
changed style to the Hammond Lumber Company. 


Indian Territory. 


Poteau—C. W. Brown, of Bates, has bought an interest 
in the Poteau Lumber & Manufacturing Company, and will 
be general manager. 

Iowa. 


Lyons—The Farmers’ Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the E. J. Ingwersen Manufacturing Company. 

Muscatine—The Pine Tree Lumber Company has changed 
the amount of its capitalization from $2,000,000 to $500,000. 


Kansas. 


Clyde—L. R. Fifer .has sold out to G. W. 
closing out the business. 

Coldwater—Dale & Sons have sold out to H. 
son and P. A. Johnson. 

Florence—Fred W. Aves has changed style to Aves & Son. 

Gas City—Deer & Geery, of Iola, have bought the S. M. 
Cooper Lumber Company's yard. 

Manhattan—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company bas 
sold out to Ramey Bros. 

Wichita—The bast Side Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Trekell & Schrock Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The Eureka Box Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Consumers’ Box Manufacturing 
Company. 

Shreveport—The W. W. Herron Lumber Company bas dls 
continued its office at this point. 


Maine. 


Oldtown—Herbert W. Marsh has discontinued business at 
this point. 


Hays, who is 


J. William- 


Massachusetts. 
North Amherst—Shumway & Goodale have been succeeded 
by C. O. Shumway. 
Michigan. 


Muskegon—The Gray Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Browne-Morse Company. 


Mississippi. 


Seminary—The Conner Bros. Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Conner Lumber Company. 


Missouri. 


Dexter—The Dexter Handle Manufacturing Company is 
reported out of business at this point. 

Unionville—Tom and Will Se pelle have bought the lum- 
ber interests of the Matthew Company. 


New Jersey. 


Newark—J. S. H. Clark & Co. have been succeeded by 
Clark & Co., Incorporated. 

Paterson—The Paterson Handle Works have been sv:- 
ceeded by W. E. Hopper. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—Temporary receivers have been appointed for 
W. E. Uptegrove & Bro. 
Cuba—The Forster Pulley Works has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Mariner Harbor 
recelver. 


Mulliken Bros. are in the hands of a 


North Carolina. 


Lenoir—The United States Furniture Company will move 
its plant to Asheville. 

Swansboro—The Swansboro Land & Lumber Company has 
increased its capital $250,000. 


Ohio. 


Marion—-The Wollenweber Lumber Company has bought 
the business of the South Side Building & Supply Compuny. 
Winton Place—-W. E. Talbert has been succeeded by the 
Talbert-Zoller Lumber & Veneer Company. 
Oklahoma. 


Guthrie—The Varner & Marshall Lumber Company, of 
Wichita, Kan., has been licensed to operate in Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Portland—Jamieson & ae recently began. 
Portland—The b arethens Lumber Company has made ap 
assignment to W. Matthew 


Deatasientn, 


Pittsburg—The Mortland-Collingwood Lumber Com) any 
succeeds to the lumber business of the International Su) ply 
Company. 

Tennessee. 


Eton—The firm: at Eton formerly known as the Conas:ug@ 
Lumber Company has changed style to the Eton Lu:ber 
Company. 

Texas. 


Bland’s Lake—An a a ar td etition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Q. W. and A. F. Beckham, who lost ‘heir 
saw mill by fire about two months ago. 

Denison—The C. Wilson Lumber Company has cha ged 
style to the Wilson-Haven Company 

Haskell—Sherrill Bros. & Co. bave sold out to the Hi; git- 
bothan-Harris Company. 

LS A al F. Gates is putting in a $10,000 lumber yard. 

Dade—D. B. Spillar has been succeeded by Comer & 
Brannum. 

Todd—B. I. Sparks has been appointed receiver for the 

Graham-Todd Lumber Company. 


Washington. 


Eeehalie—“The Eastman Lumber Company has moved here 
from Tacom 
Evere tt—‘The pene, ue amber sommenay has increased its 
ca ita from $10,000 to 
rett—The Canyon "rood RE has increase it 
ca ital from $6,000 to $9, 
eattle—The Reserve a Company has increased its 
capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 


acoma-—The ‘Eastman Lumber Company has moved to 


West Virginia. 


Grafton—Jameées W. 
wholesale lumber field. 


Chehalis. 


Selvey & Co. recently entered the 
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Huntington—The Probst-Biggs Furniture Company has 
surrendered its charter and is now out of business. 

Huntington—-Mossman Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Mossman Bros. Company. 


Wisconsin. 


Mineral Point—Benjamin T. Prideaux has sold his lumber 
yard and business to the Mineral Point Lumber Company. 

Milwaukee—The Allen Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 
Victoria—M. ' on and J. Billing have bought the Syd- 


ney Lumber Mill. 
Ontario. 
Toronto—The corporate name of Baker & Bryans has 
been changed to the Baker Lumber Company, Limited. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Hluntsville—Ira R. Gibbs, of Milan, Tenn., will build a 
$40,000 stave factory. 

Oneonta—M. R. Horton, of Calera, will build a plant to 
manufacture barrel and keg heads; cost $7,000 


Arkansas. 


Earl—Edward Hamilton, of Wynne, will establish a stave 
factory at this point. 

Jonesboro—-The Arkansas 
building a plant. 

Rogers—The Rogers Canning Company will establish a 
saw mill and box factory. 


California. 


Arcata—-Will Preston will build a shingle mill on the site 
of the old “Jolly Giant” mill. 

Chico—In addition to rebuilding its saw mill at Lyons- 
ville, the Diamond Match Company will build a veneering 
plant on the site of the old planing mill of the Sierra Lum- 
ber Company, at this point. 

Glendale—-The Ganahl Lumber Company is building a 
2-story shed for storing lumber. 

Los Angeles—The Benson Lumber Company will build a 
sash and door factory and a box factory at a cost of 
$50,000, 








Manufacturing Company is 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The National Box Company will build a $15,000 
warehouse. 
Indiana. 


Huntington—The Andrews Cabinet Factory is making 
extensive improvements. A saw mill and veneer machinery 
have been added. 

Indianapolis—Brinker & Habeney will build a cigar box 
factory ; cost $5,000. 

Iowa. 


Burlington—The Leopold Desk Company will 
new factory, which will double its capacity. 

Schléeswig—-The Nye, Schneider, Fowler Company will 
build sheds to cover the space of a block. 

Coffeyville—The Coffeyville Lumber 
Company will build a large plant. 


build a 


& Manufacturing 


Newton—The Stewart Lumber Company will build office 
and yards at a cost of $10,000. 
Kentucky. 
Leslie county—-Huron Ison & Sons have three mills 


started on Cut Shin creek and will install another. 


Louisiana. 


Wisner—The Smith-St. John Lumber Company, of Par 
kersburg, W. Va., is building a large mill near here. This 
company will also build houses for its employees and a 
railroad to facilitate the development of its property. 


Michigan. 


Bay City—-Work is being rushed on the W. D. Young 
mill, which is being built to replace the one burned abeut 
a month ago. 

Cadillac—The Cadillac Manufacturing Company has com- 
pleted its dry kilns, which replace the ones burned in July. 

Charlotte—-The Knight-Brinkerboff Piano Company will 
bulld a large addition. 

Holland—-The Holland Veneering Company will build a 
2-story and basement addition 40x150 feet. 

Muskegon—-The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company will 
build an addition, doubling its capacity. 

Rose City—The Cove Manufacturing Company has com- 
pleted its new band mill; capacity 20,000 feet. 


Minnesota. 


Fergus Falls—Moen & Romstad will establish a sash and 
door factory. 
St. Paul—The Waldorf Box Company will build a 4-story 


factory, 180x330 feet; cost $100,000. 
Mississippi. 


Ellisville—The Ellisville Manufacturing Company will 
establish a woodworking plant. 

Mer! lian—A. D. McRaven, of Ellisville, will establish a 
plant nere to manufacture wagons, drays and lumber carts; 
cost $10,000. 

Walters—The Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, 
lenn., will rebuild box factory which burned recently. The 
building will be of sheet iron, 100x150 feet. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City—The United Box Manufacturing Company 
will build a 2-story brick factory at a cost of $12,000. 
Rich Hill—C. B. Wilson & Son will build a saw mill. 


New York. 


Attica—Wesley Ranger will rebuild the large woodwork- 
ing plant which was burned last month. 


Ohio. 


Columbus—The Roberts Chair & Furniture Company will 
build a plant and install modern machinery. 

Zanesville—The Claudy School Desk Company, recently 
neorporated with a capital of $75,000, will build factory. 


Pennsylvania. 


Boswell—The Central Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, 
will build a saw mill and manufacture poplar, ash and 
chestnut. 


Tennessee. 


Knoxville—The Anchor Wood Block Manufacturing ‘Com- 
pane _ installing a factory at Lonsdale, a Knoxville 
suburD. . : 

Knoxville—The Murphy Logan Lumber. Company. will 
build a $20,000 addition to be used for factory and store- 
room, 
tashville——the Rock City Spoke Company will enlarge its 
plant. ; 

RidgedaleThe Union Lumber Company has.:completed 
the installation of its sash and door equipment. _The addi- 
lion cost about $5,000. + Se 

Texas. } 
Corpus Christi—The Southwestern Planing. Mill ,Company 


will build a planing mill 24x100 feet, a ¢isterh factory 
24x100 feet and a crate factory 24x60 feet. 


Galveston—The Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railway 
Company will build a woodworking shop. 
fferson—Clark Boiee will build -a- planing mill to 
replace the one recently burned at a loss of $20,000. 


irginia. 

Dewey—The W. F. Bowling Lumber Company will build 
a 7-mile line of narrow gage railroad. _ 

Esserville—Wells Bros. will build two new mills on upper 
Guests river. 

Stokesville—The Virginia Cooperage Company will rebuild 
stave mill —— burned. The new building will be 50x80 
fy daily capacity 14,000 staves and 1,500 sets of head- 
ng. 


Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company will rebuild the planing mill department of its 
shops, ‘which burned last week, at a loss of $100,000. 

New. London—D. P. Thompson is rebuilding his saw and 
planing mill recently burned at a loss of $10,000. 

Tinime—George Krause is building a planing mill and 
machine shop. He contemplates building a shingle mill 
and a store. 

Wausau—The Wausau Box & Lumber Company’s factory, 
built to replace the one burned in June, will begin opera- 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama. 


Trio—The saw mill plant and ginnery belonging to C. H. 
Cleveland were burned October 22; loss estimated at from 
$5,000 to $10,000, no insurance. . 


Arkansas. 


Fourche—The Fourche River Lumber Company's machine 
shop was damaged by fire October 22; loss estimated at 
from $8,000 to $10,000, covered by insurance. 

Marianna—tThe box factory of the lV’Anguile Lumber Com- 
pany suffered a $500 fire loss October 19; fully insured. 

Waldron—The Kansas City Wholesale Lumber Company’s 
planing mill was burned October 23; loss $20,000, no insur- 


ance. 
California. 


Redding—Arbuckle & Hutchins’ box factory, operated in 
connection with the Turtle Bay Lumber Company's proper- 
ties, was burned October 21. Arbuckle & Hutchins’ loss, 
$1,200; Turtle Bay Company’s loss, $6,000; partial insur- 


ance. 
Georgia. 

Waycross—The plant of the South Atlantic Car Manufac- 
turing Company was burned Qctober 23; loss $350,000, in- 
surance $25,000. 

Indiana. 


Orangeville—The saw mill of the Mitchell Hardwood 
Lumber Company was burned October 17; loss $3,000, with 
small insurance. ; 

Maine. 

Lake Misalonske—The saw mill of A. B. Bates & Co. was 
burned October 23; loss $6,000, insurance $3,500. 

Portland—The Delano Planing Mill was damaged by fire 
October 25; loss $5,000, partially insured. 


Maryland. 


Cumberland—The Potomac Planing Mill was destroyed by 
fire October 18; loss $7,500. 


Michigan. 


Kalamazoo—tThe plant of the 7 ee Wagon Company 
was burned October 19; loss $25,000, insurance $15,000. 
Minnesota. 

Rockford—G. W. Florida’s saw mill and flour mill were 
burned October 20; loss estimated at from $8,000 to $10,000, 
with light insurance. 

Winona—The Schroth & Ahrens Company suffered a fire 
loss of from $75,000 to $100,000 October 24; insurance 
about 80 percent. oe : 

Mississippi. 

Bassfield—The saw mill and lumber belonging to A. E. 

Bass & Co. were burned October 22; no insurance. 


Missouri. 


Chester—The St. Louis Stave & Lumber Company suffered 
a $10,000 loss October 23; no insurance. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—The Schwab Bros. Company's factory burned 
October 22; loss $150,000. 
North Carolina. 


Elk Park—The saw mill of E.'S. Lucker & Co. was burned 
October 22; loss $3,000. 
Artesia—Fire destroyed the dry kiln and a quantity of 
lumber at the H. C. Buck lumber plant; loss $5,000. 
Ohio. 


Adamsville—J. W. Ryan’s basket factory was burned 
October 24; loss $500. 
Hamilton—Compton’s lumber yard suffered a $1,000 fire 
loss October 23. 7 
Toiedo—J. M. Schunck’s cooper shop was burned October 
24; loss $5,000. 
Pennsyivania. 


Germantown—Warner's lumber yard was damaged by fire 
October 21; loss $5,000. 
Nanticoke—The large planing mill of the Susquehanna 
Lumber Company was burned October 24; loss $15,000. 
Rhode Island. 


Westerly—The lumber yard of H. T. Kenyon & Co. suf- 
fered a fire loss October 18; loss $5,000. 


Texas. 


Paint Rock—Fire damaged J. F. Fowler’s lumber yard 
October 17; loss $2,500, with $1,000 insurance. 


Washington. 


Everett—The dry kilns of the Carlson Bros. Company 
were damaged hy fire October 16; loss $3,000, with 60 
percent company insurance. 

. Mabton— Mire damaged the yards of the Cascade Lumber 
Company October 21; loss about $30,000, partially insured. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Canton—Spear’s saw mill and lumber yard burned October 
21: loss about $45,000, with $15,000 insurance. 

Lindsay—Rider & Kitchener’s saw mill burned October 
19; toss $5,000, with small insurance. 

'Poronto-The planing mill’ and lumber yard of the R. 
Leeder &..Son. Lumber Company burned .October 26; loss 
$20,000, covered. by, insurance. 





. .. Prospects Lighter; Shipments Slow. 

Cote Camp, Mo., Oct. 29.—The local town trade is hardly 
what it) was. last year, bit the year's busitiess compares very 
fayorably with last- year’s. up to October 1. -Since;that time 
the sales have been a little tighter than last season, which 
means a lighter fall trade than usual. The erratic market 
conditions are hard to contend with and car shipments are 
very slow to arrive. GEORGE KIEFFER. 








Special 
Announcement. 





The Valley Lumber Company, hav- 
ing succeeded the John O’Brien Lum- 
ber Company, located at the head of 
Flathead lake, Somers, Flathead 
county, Mont., will continue to do 
business at the old stand. 

Located as we are in one of the best 
Yellow pine, Western pine, Larch and 
Fir growing districts of the country, 
with one of the most up to date manu- 
facturing plants in the west, including 
planing mill and sash and door cut up 
factory, we are amply prepared to fill 
orders for all kinds of finish and cut up 
stock, Larch mouldings, box shooks, 
etc., on short notice. We hope to merit 
the continuance of the trade of our old 
customers and will give all orders care- 
ful and prompt attention. 

If you want stock that will satisfy 
your trade, let us know your require- 
ments and we will be pleased to quote 
you. , 





Valley Lumber Co. 


SOMERS, MONT. 








Order 
In Advance 


The edition of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America,” by James 
Elliott Defebaugh, is limited to the num- 
ber of advance orders. Consequently, 
those who wish to be certain of secur- 
ing a set of the history, including Vol- 
ume II, now being printed, should enter 
their order at once. 

Volume II deals with the old white 
pine, spruce and hemlock territory em- 
braced fn New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. It treats of the 
beginnings of the industry in this coun- 
try and brings down to date the history 
of a section which largely fixed the lines 
of lumber development for the entire 
country. From both practical and sen- 
timental viewpoints the volume is of 
value and interest. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a vol- 
ume. Four volumes are scheduled to 
complete the work and orders are taken 
for full sets. Address the publisher : 


- American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jt7ou0%c, the American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Il 
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Vi iH B IPE (CO. 
sd Results Count 


more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 
our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 


a 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 














( Splendid Opportunities Along the M. K. & T. “% 


Throughout the Southwest. 


Many of the largest and most progressive towns are very 
much interested in establishing cotton mills, canning factor- 
ies, wood-working and cement plants, machine shops, etc. 
Commercial clubs are in position to offer both moral and finan- 
cial support to those interested. Building sites, in many 
cases, will be given free to the larger plants and the business 
men are willing to take stock in such enterprises. 

To those interested in the fruit and truck industry there 
are the best of opportunities. The profit now being derived 
from these crops throughout ‘the southwest is marvelous. 
There are hundreds of acres of vacant land well adapted to 
fruit and truck produce, that can be bought at reasonable 
prices. x : ‘i 

For further and more detailed information, address, 


T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Agent, 
MR. &. & TF. RY. 


Linz Building, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 

















- SPOKANE. “Sq 











Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors-- 


cut to size from the be-t Western 
White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business and 
the strongest argument we can 
extend for your trade is the sat- 
isfactory service we are rendering 
—evidenced by repeated orders. 
We also manufacture 


MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 
perfectly milled and in good grades. 
Drop us a line telling us about 


your requirements and we will 
gladly give you delivered prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 











“A-million feet of Idaho White 
Pine, Western Pine and Larch 


For C.,B. & 0.,6.N.,N. P.,U. P. and C, P. R. delivery. . 


Write us for quotations. 
Mail orders given prompt attention, 


Falls City Lumber Co., Ltd. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


MISSOURI LUMBER TRADE UNUSUALLY QUIET. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—These panicky times are not 
helping the St. Louis lumber business. Not only have 
the lumbermen got their individual troubles, but the 
financial condition is troubled. The atmosphere here 
is charged with a panicky feeling, and several local 
manufacturing institutions have shut down on account of 
inability to draw money from the banks to meet payrolls. 
The local banks have laid down strict rules to their de- 
positors and are doing business largely on certificates. 
Everything possible is being done to hold money. It 
is not a nice condition. 

No ears, no labor and no orders, is the complaint of 
the yellow piner. Reports from the producing districts 
of the south show that the mills are closing down on 
account of these conditions. The millman not only real- 
izes the necessity of curtailing his output, but is obliged 
to shut up shop on account of the scarcity of cars, labor 
and orders. Throughout the cotton belt the situation is 
appalling. The mills have been deserted, the hands all 
going to the cotton fields under the spur of fancy wages 
and daily prizes for the best picking. It has been so 
long since the millman has seen a car that he does not 
know what one looks like. Some dealers here are still 
maintaining that orders are coming in more freely, and 
that prices show a slight strengthening tendency, but 
this condition generally is not true. 

C. A. Teasdale, city salesman for the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, was the victim of a peculiar accident last week. 
While in the midst of a dense crowd watching the balloon 
races he fractured his collar bone. 

A social event of much prominence this week was the 
“coming out” of Misses Adele and Marian Bonsack, daugh- 
ters of W. A. Bonsack, of the W. A. Bonsack Lumber Com- 
pany. It was a brilliant society function. 

. J. Landers, of the D. J. Landers Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mo., was in town this week, and he bought 
from the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machinery Company 
a complete sash and door and millwork outfit. This plant 
is an exact miniature duplicate of the Huttig Sash & Door 
factory here and will be the only sash and door plant in 
the vicinity of Springfield, Mo. 

F. J. Banister, secretary, and R. 8S. Davis, traffic man- 
ager, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, were in St. Louis 
on business this week. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company is building a $10,000 
addition to its office in order to make more room for its 
rapidly increasing business. 

Cc. E. Atkinson, manager of the William Buchanan inter- 
ests in St. Louis, reports that his men are sending in a 
fair number of orders considering these — times. 

Cc. M. McDaris, of the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Com- 
pany, has had more than his share of sorrow this month. 
Within the last thirty days he has lost, by death, a sister, 
a niece and his father. Coupled with this bereavement Mr. 
McDaris was seriously ill for two weeks. 

Cc. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
has just returned from a trip in the south. 

M . Fleishall, of the Colonial Lumber Company, re- 
turned today from Gulfport and reports that work on the 
new plant at that — is progressing finely. 

M. C. Smith, of Freeman & Smith Lumber Company, says 
that there is very little, if any, betterment in the yellow 
pine situation. 

Cc. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, reports 
trade still very quiet, with no immediate prospects of an 
improvement in conditions. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of Bertholdt & Jennings Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a visit at New York. 

e 


HARDWOOD TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—From all parts of the south- 
ern hardwood belt, particularly in cotton producing dis- 
tricts, comes news of a general closing down of hard- 
wood mills. One by one the mills are contributing to 
the general curtailment of hardwood production. Heroic 
attempts have been made by the proprietors to operate 
their plants with some degree of regularity. First night 
shifts were abandoned, and then day shifts partially let 
go. Now, however, the fires have been drawn and the 
mills are being boarded up m preparation for a long sea- 
son of idleness. This is due to the fact that there are 
practically no more cars in the south for lumbermen. A 
gentleman who has just returned from a trip through 
Mississippi states that the railroads have within a week 
served notice that all box cars must be handed over to 
the cotton men, as there is a state law requiring the 
railroads to handle the cotton crop promptly. Orders 
have already been issued that the flat cars available must 
be held for transporting logs. Coal cars, it has been 
decreed, must be reserved for coal, and last, but not 
least, the roads have issued an embargo against taking 
any cars off their own lines. So much for the car 
shortage. The second factor to bring about a general 
curtailment of the production of hardwood lumber is the 
call of the cotton fields. The same gentleman who 
brought the report to St. Louis about the railroads 
states that his own mills were deserted last week when a 
big planter came to town and took away all of the mill 
hands by offering them a hay ride to and from the cot- 
ton fields, good pay, good grub and various prizes at the 
end of the day’s picking. These inducements have been 
too much for the southern negro, and it is no wonder 
that the hum of the mills is no longer heard throughout 
the south. ‘Trade in St. Louis continues to improve so 
far as orders are concerned and prices are quite firm. 

Receipts by rail for the first twenty-eight days in 
October were 11,112 cars. Receipts for a corresponding 
period last year were 9,785 cars or 1,827 cars more in 
1907 than in 1906. 

Receipts by river for the first twenty-eight days in 
October this year were 405,000 feet against 444,000 feet 
for a corresponding period last year or 39,000 feet more 
in 1906 than in 1907. 

















Shipments by rail for the first twenty-eight days in 


Cars, Labor and Orders are Scarce—Many Men Leave Mills for, the Cotton Fields—Profitable 
Purchase of Philippine Pine Exhibit. 





October this year were 8,600 cars, against 7,830 cars for 
a corresponding period last year, or 770 cars more in 
1907 than in 1906. 

Shipments by river for the first twenty-eight days in 
October, 1907, were 161,000 feet. Shipments for a cor- 
responding period last year were 188,000 feet, or 27,000 
feet more in 1906 than in 1907. 


W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a ten days’ automobile 
tour*through northern Missouri. This is the first hard trip 
for Mr. Keown's new $6,000 motor. He was accompanied 
by several members of the family and a chauffeur. The trip 
covered about 600 miles and was made under all kinds of 
conditions. The roads were rocky, hilly and muddy, and at 
one point the machine had to be dug out of the mud by 
farmers. Casualties on the trip were four punctures, one 
dog, two chickens and one pig. 

EK. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, is on 
a selling trip this week. 

C. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
has just returned from the company’s mill at Belzona, Miss. 
Mr. Thomas brings news of a general shut down of hardwood 
mills, due to the scarcity of cars and labor 

The International Hardwood & Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, has just completed a deal whereby the International 
Screen Door Company succeeds Burheu & Finley, manufactur 
ers of screen doors of this place. Under the new manage 
ment the plant will be enlarged and new buildings erected 
near the railroad track. When completed this will be the 
a screen door factory in the state. 

The hardwood lumbermen will be invited to attend the 
meeting of the Yellow Pine association next Tuesday night 
to discuss the formation of the proposed Lumbermen's Club, 
which is to be an organization made up of all the local 
lumbermen. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Company, has recovered from the effects of the operation 
which he underwent last week. He is now in much better 
health. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
reports that the company’s business this month is fully up 
to expectations and is about equal to the business for 
October last year, which was a most satisfactory month. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
says that there is a noticeable betterment in general trade 
conditions this week, but the situation, as a whole, is far 
from satisfactory. 

H. F. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, says 
that the factories are still suffering for stock on account 
of the car shortage, but that orders are coming in more 
freely now. He says higher prices are inevitable under 
these conditions. 

L. W. Borgess, of Steele & Hibbard, continues to send in 
very satisfactory orders for his company from different 
consuming points. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, a that his business up to November 
1 is way ahead of the business for a corresponding period 
last year. 

The Little Lumber Company reports a very satisfactory 
volume of trade. ‘ ; 





A LUCKY PURCHASE. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29.—It developed this week that 
Tamm Bros. Glue Company, of this city, builded better 
than it knew when it bought the Philippine pine exhibit 
at the close of the World’s Fair in this city in 1904. 
It paid for this exhibit the sum of $2,000 and moved 
the logs to its yards in the rear of its glue factory, 
where they have remained ever since. Recently the 
neighborhood has risen up in arms against the presence 
of the glue factory and several incendiary fires have 
occurred. The company this week thought it best, 
under the circumstances, to get rid of the Philippine 
logs. It accordingly turned them over to a sawer, who 
soon made the discovery that these logs were so hard 
that he refused to take the cbntract for converting 
them into boards. Finally they arranged with a wreck 
ing company to do the sawing. It was then discovered 
that these logs were the finest mahogany logs. One of 
the logs was valued at $500. The balance of the logs 
will make about 2,000 feet of mahogany boards, which 
are valued at from $250 to $300 a thousand. 





YELLOW PINERS TO VISIT CUBA. 

From present indications it looks as if the Yellow 
Piners will probably take a run over to Cuba and 
back at the time of their next annual meeting in 
New Orleans. Secretary George K. Smith, of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. Louis, 
Mo., while in New York two weeks ago, took up the 
matter of rates with a couple of steamship companies 
and expects to hear from them definitely in a short 
time. Mr. Smith is figuring on either chartering a 
steamer or securing a special yellow piners’ rate. From 
the tone of the conversation he had with the steam 
ship companies in New York it looks as if he will be 
able to bring something of the sort about. 

PPPOE TTS 
New York Company Assigns. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The Eccleston Lumber Com 
pany, with an office in this city and at Hackensack, N. J., 
has made an assignment to Arthur A. Mitchell. The com 
pany deals in lumber, ties, cross arms and poles for electri 
work. The company was incorporated for $50,000. 

BOO 


Suit Brought to Collect for Lumber. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 26.—The Monastery of Our Lord 
of Jordan, doing business under the style of the Trappis' 
Fathers Mill & humber Company, has brought suit against 
R. P. Thomas for the alleged nonpayment of a car of lumbe 
ordered from the Trappist company. 

PAL PO™ 


Lose Suit for Breach of Contract. 


Hart, Micu., Oct. 29.—The Butters Salt & Lumber Com 
pany, of Ludington, and the Mason & Oceana ratlroad wer: 
sued for an alleged breach of contract by 142 residents o 
Oceana county. It was alleged that the two companie: 
under promise to build a broad:gage railroad from Hesperi* 
to Ludington secured about $10,000 from parties in Ocean» 
county, and after the money was secured they built « 
marrow gage road for private use. The plaintiffs lost thei: 
case. : 
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NEWS FROM THE CREAM CITY AND THE BADGER STATE. 





Milwaukee Business Shows Improvement — Some Mills Closing Down — Logging Camps 
Opened— New Lumber Roads Projected. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 31.—The week opened with 
business prospects somewhat better than last week, al- 
though the volume of business was not nearly so large 
as that being done last year at this time. The ray of 
hope that blew into Milwaukee this week in the shape of 
orders and the inquiries that have been streaming in is a 
delightful change from the extreme dulness of last 
week. The market continues firm and strong. Price 
cutting is over, but it has left yellow pine and hemlock 
at rock bottom prices. Lath are quiet, but the demand 
for cedar posts continues strong, with a fair supply to 
satisfy the demand. Shingles are stronger than ever, 
with prices high. * A. * are off the list and standards 
are searce and in great demand. 

The next few weeks will see more life in the lumber 
industry, at least that is the opinion of some of the 
dealers. In connection with the car shortage comes the 
announcement that after November 1 freight rates will 
be raised. Lumber dealers along the Pacifie coast will 
be the heavy sufferers, but there is no doubt but that 
the raise will be felt all over the country. Milwaukee’s 
lumber prices will advance $3 a thousand if the rates go 
into effect. 

Milwaukee banks, in unison with banks in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, have refused to pay out large 
sums of currency, and this, lumbermen think, will aid 
greatly in bringing affairs back to normal condition, and 
will in consequence affect their business. 

The stock of cedar in the new yards of Francis Beid- 
ler & Co., at Marquette, is increasing as fast as the 
cargoes of the schooners can be unloaded. In addition 
to the stock brought in by boat, a large quantity is com- 
ing down the river and is pulled out at the yard. Here- 
tofore cedar that came down by water had to be rafted 
to the yards on the bay shore, but since the company 
secured new yards this expense has been overcome. 

Manufacturers of Milwaukee, including some of the 
lumber companies, object to a depression of twenty-one 
feet along the 100-foot right of way on Western avenue 
between Vliet street and McKinley boulevard, on the 
ground that their plants would be left up in the air 
without side track privileges. Alderman A. E. Braun 
believes inclines can be laid, reaching to most of the 
plants. 

Former Congressman Alexander Stewart and Walter 
Alexander, of Wausau, prominent bankers of Wausau, 
and also connected with the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, one of the largest lumbering companies of 
northern Wisconsin, are of the opinion that there is not 
going to be a panic. Mr. Stewart said: ‘‘I think the 
excitement on Wall street is going to blow over. We 
have had a big crop throughout the United States this 
year and we are too far west to be affected seriously by 
the New York trouble.’’ 

‘‘Tf the gamblers who buy and sell on margins could 
be prohibited from doing business there would be no 
recurrence of these financial difficulties in such acute 
form,’’ said Frank N. Snell. ‘‘I can not see the differ- 
ence, so far as gambling is concerned, between playing 
the roulette wheel and buying and selling on margins, 
except that the latter is far more reaching. The situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast is in bad shape,’’ continued Mr. 
Snell. ‘‘If the railroads succeed in getting their ad- 
vanced freight rates into effect November 1, many of the 
mills will be foreed to quit business and numerous fail- 
ures will result.’’ 

‘‘Tt is my opinion that financial conditions are affect- 
ing the lumber business as much as any other,’’ said 
G. B. Wilson, local manager of the F. P. Hiles Lumber 
Company. ‘‘The recent action of the banks will have 
a tendency to help business, however, and I still believe 
there will be ‘something doing’ for the lumber dealers 
within a short time. Inquiries are coming in faster than 
last week and conditions in general seem brighter. Yel- 
low pine and hemlock are still selling below list price, 
but price cutting has stopped. The market otherwise 
remains firm,’’ 

‘*Well, I got some orders this week and many in- 
quiries, and the lumber business is better this. week 
than last,’’ said George Noble, of the Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Company, ‘‘ Prices remain firm. The lath mar- 
ket is a bit quiet and the demand for shingles con- 
tinues, with prices firm. The raise in freight rates, 
which will take effect November 1, will make the Mil- 
waukee market stronger,’’ continued Mr. Noble. ‘‘The 
price of lumber will advance about $3 a thousand as a 
result of the higher freight rates.’’ 

The MacGillis & Gibbs Company reports lumber busi- 
ness good, with a fair amount of orders. ‘‘I hear a 
good deal of talk about slow business among local 
lumber dealers, but I ean not see it in our business,’’ 
said a representative of the MacGillis & Gibbs Com- 
pany. ‘‘Trade this week was a good deal better than 
last and indications are for continued good business. 
Our Mr. Gerich, who went to the Pacifie coast a week 
ago for the company, is now at Vancouver looking after 
our shingle interests. Standard shingles are in great 
demand, with a shortage in the supply, and extras are 
selling at from $4.10 to $4.20.’’ 

F. L. Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Zuumber Com- 
pany, reports practically no change in the lumber mar- 
ket. Mr. Tibbits is also of the opinion that the 
present financial troubles are at the bottom of the slow 
lumber business. He said: 

While I don’t think any serious financial troubles will 
resuit from the recent flurries in New York, I do believe 
that the money tightening has something to do with the 


lumber business. The fact that the banks of the country 
are holding on to their money will in a great measure 
restore the confidences of the people, and should help our 
business. 

R. P. Bronson, vice president of F. W. Read & Co., 
and manager of the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ishpeming, says lumber business in Michigan 
is considerably better than in Wisconsin. Mr. Bronson, 
who was in Milwaukee on business, was surprised at the 
quiet condition of the trade in comparison to the busi- 
ness he had just left. ‘‘We have closed our saw mill 
for the winter,’’ said Mr. Bronson, ‘‘but still operate 
our planing mill at Ishpeming. Our retail yards are 
doing a fine business. In fact, all lumbermen in Mich- 
igan report business excellent.’’ 

The Hamilton Merryman Company, of Marinette, has 
completed preparations for the opening of the regular 
number of camps for the coming winter. According 
to one of the officials, the total amount of timber to 
be put in this winter will be fully as large as that of 
last year, and probably larger. 

The usual amount of timber will be brought in by 
rail during the fall and winter and will be banked near 
the mill to await the opening of the sawing season in 
order that the timber that was held back by the low 
water may be disposed of. 

Many of the lumbermen of La Crosse, who are in 
the camps in that vicinity, are not engaged in cutting 
timber, but are using the teams to drag to the river 
the large number of logs which are still lying about 
in that country, for the early spring drive. 

Over 2,000,000 feet will be brought down in the first 
drive next spring, providing the water rises to the stage 
it usually does at that time of the year. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 30.—Loggers throughout the 
state have started camps for the winter and the coming 
season will be a busy one for the lumbermen. In some 
sections, however, lumbering will not be carried on as 
large a scale as in previous years, due to the high prices 
of labor. The log harvest will be smaller and loggers 
report a famine in cordwood, as the labor scarcity has 
curtailed the output so that this commodity is very 
searce. ‘ 

The proposed increase in freight rates on the Coast 
lines, which goes into effect November 1, will mean much 
to lumber dealers in the state. The western roads have 
agreed to increase the rates to a figure that will make 
it necessary for lumber dealers to raise the price of 
lumber $3 a thousand and shingles will go up in propor- 
tion. A schedule of rates has not yet been given out, 
but it is intimated that they will be advanced materially. 

‘*The high rates will have a tendency to put many 
of the Coast mills out of business ang the entire indus- 
try will suffer,’’ said a prominent lumberman of La- 
Crosse. ‘‘The increased price of lumber, shingles and 
other building material will cause a slump in business 
because many who have contemplated building will post- 
pone the work to some future time.’’ 

Owing to the destruction of the dams on the Fence 
river there will be no log harvest in that stream this 
winter. The Crystal Falls district, which formerly pro- 
duced as high as 20,000 cords, will put out about 5,000 
this year. Ader & Gray, the largest wood dealers in the 
country, will have the market almost: to themselves this 
year. They have been cutting all summer and have 
about 3,500 cords ready for shipment. 

The big logging railroad for which the survey was 
made out some time ago has not been built and the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company has made no move to start 
operation thus far. It is probable that this will be 
deferred until conditions are more to the liking of the 
operators and railroads, 

J. B. Gage, of Hudson, has been offered a position in 
the Bahama islands as affiler at a salary of $3,200 a 
year. 

Maleolm MeEachin, of Rhinelander, who has been 
woods superintendent for ‘the Johnson Lumber Company 
for the last two years, has resigned his position and will 
leave shortly for Minnesota and the southern states to 
look oyer some timber lands. 

The right of way for an extension of the Soo line 
from Van’s harbor to Green bay and the Soo is being 
cut and ties being furnished for it. As soon as the 
right of way is cut the Soo will lay rails and that part 
of Delta county, which has never had a railway connec- 
tion with the outside world, will have a railroad. It was 
largely through Perley Lowe, whose company gave the 
ties and the right of way, that the connection is being 
made. 

Dumville & Gagnon, Marinette lumber contractors, 
will bank about 2,000,000 feet of timber the coming 
winter. 


i el 


Thomas M. Pitts. 


Derroit, Micu., Oct. 29.—Thomas M. Pitts, for many 
years prominent in the lumber trade in Detroit and through- 
out Canada, was stricken on a train while returning home 
from a summer spent along the Massachusetts shore and 
died in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. Pitts was born in Detroit 66 years ago. For many 
years he was senior member of the firm of Pitts & Chari- 
ton, which had headquarters here and operated largely in 
Canadian fields. Mr. Pitts was a brother-in-law of former 
Justice Henry B. Brown, of the United States Supreme 
Court. He was prominent in club life and was a former 
president of the Detroit Museum of Art. The funeral will 
take place from his residence in this city Thursday after- 
paper . > ree 





TIMBERS 


View in our Chicago yard where we 
keep well assorted stocks on hand 
constantly. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co, 
.105 Old Colony Building, 
Mill and Yard, CHICAGO. 


7th and Iron Streets, 






















Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


[naa 
JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 
Sawyer-Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. ; 








F. E. PARK, Prest. Mer. 
MASON LUMBER CO. fatirink,sccty orke 
Mannfacturers of 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
Fer Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kil d New Planing Mills. 
We arelocatedonG@ &8.18 Bh Gandsi, Miss. 


Jade 


Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers. the advantage of loading Chi- 
eago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex- 








ense. 

we look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
all our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and ‘ 
annoyance following ee. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable 


to you. 
We haye hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
8. 
We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi- 


We are at your service. 
Write for rates, 
JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 
Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Established 1857. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible. standing timber 
owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 

Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $375,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres’t 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t. Cashier, 
COLIN 8S. CAMPBELL, Ass’t. Cashier. 








Francis X. Campbell, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
AUDITOR AND 
SYSTEM DEVISOR 


504 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Regular and Special Audits for Corpcrations, Firms 
and Individuals, by experienced Auditors. I also devise and 
install Money-Saving Systems of keeping Accounts. 


TERMS REASONABLE. 
INTERVIEWS OR CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 62 Broadway, Mutual Life Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
3 








WE beg to call attention to our Yard located at 
95th Street and the Belt Railway, where we are 
in positron to store and reship lumber at very moder- 
ate cost. In about sixty days we will be ready to re- 


saw and remanufacture, including surfacing four sides, 
dressing and matching all classes of heavy stock, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of ‘the lumber trade. 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 


Phone Harrison 5959, 


CHICAGO. | 











Pullman Bidg., 





OPTIMISTIC AT MEMPHIS. 


‘Good Business Reported by All Dealers—Hardwood 
Mills Cutting Down Output—New Company 
Organized—Notes and Personals. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 29.—The tightness of money 
and the unsettled financial conditions which have pre- 
vailed in all of the larger centers during the last few 
days have affected the lumber industry here to some 
extent. Memphis banks yesterday put into effect a 
rule that no customer could draw more than $100 a 
day in currency, pay rolls excepted. Furthermore, the 
banks are disposed to be conservative and are urging 
upon all business men that they go slow in making new 
commitments at this time, pending a return to normal 
conditions. Bankers here are authority for the state- 
ment that there is absolutely no cause for alarm, and 
declare that they have taken the precautionary measure 
referred to in order that they might conserve their re- 
sources and prevent anything serious from happening. 
All the savings banks have posted notices that they 
will not allow a withdrawal of savings deposits except 
on sixty days’ notice. As a result of these develop- 
ments, some of the larger manufacturing concerns here 
have closed their mills in the territory tributary to 
Memphis. One of the largest firms here, operating mills 
in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, has closed down 
its plants and declares that it will not resume until 
conditions have changed. Some others have closed 
down a portion of their mills and are operating others, 
while some of the owners of mills are still keeping these 
in operation. The exception in the case of pay rolls 
provides the necessary funds for meeting the expenses 
incident to operation, but the disposition toward con- 
servatism is largely responsible for the fact that some 
of the mills have been shut down. 

The feeling among lumbermen here is optimistie in 
view of recent developments. They recognize that the 
banks have done the proper things in conserving their 
resources, especially in view of the fact that they are 
unable to secure currency from any of the banks in 
the larger centers. The idea of the banks in refusing 
to allow customers to draw more than $100 in currency 
a day is to prevent the withdrawal of money to be 
hoarded. 

Lumbermen in some instances point to the fact that 
the demand for lumber is somewhat light, and that 
for this reason the restriction of output is nof alto- 
gether a bad feature. There is no particular surplus 
of hardwood lumber in this territory, but if production 
should go on without interruption and demand should 
not show material improvement there is some proba- 
bility of accumulating enough lumber to have a depres- 
sing effect on values. 

Application for a charter has been filed by the Union 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, capitalized at 
$20,000. The principal incorporators are W. J. Gam- 
breal, George F. James, George R. Christie, John Mag- 
nuson and C. J. Boyt. The par value of each share is 
$25 and it is provided in the articles of agreement 
that no one person shall own more than ten shares 
of the capital stock. The incorporators are practical 
builders and will conduct a planing mill and manufac- 
ture and sell lumber only to fair contractors employing 
union labor. The promoters are of the opinion that by 
operating a planing mill they will be able to furnish 
contractors the best of material at the lowest prices 
and thereby benefit the contractors themselves as well 
as persons who are having buildings erected. As soon 
as the charter has been received from Nashville the 
officers will be elected. The company is considering 
several sites now and expects to have its plant in opera- 
tion by January 1. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company states that it will 
probably have its large band mill at Charleston, Miss., 
completed and in operation by January 1, providing 
weather conditions continue favorable. The buildings 
have been erected and much of the lighter material 
has already been placed. The railroad built by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad has been completed 
and the heavier timbers and machinery will be delivered 
and installed quickly. C. R. Lamb, one of the stock- 
holders of the company, has been spending, some time 
at Charleston keeping in touch with the progress of the 
work. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 
Company, recently returned from an extended Euro- 
pean trip. He is is excellent health and reports having 
enjoyed himself very much. His wife preceded him to 
Europe and he joined her in Paris. After that they 
traveled together over practically all of Europe, paying 
special attention to points of interest in the British 
Isles. Reference has already been made in the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN to the fact that Mr. Sondheimer par- 
ticipated in the first concatenation of Hoo-Hoo ever 
held in England and that he also had the pleasure of 
an audience with King Edward. Mr. Sondheimer him- 
self, however, is authority for the statement that, after 
he had responded to the toast ‘‘The King’’ at the 
banquet which followed the concatenation, King Edward 
was made an honorary member of the kingdom of Hoo- 
Hoo by acclamation. 

The Tennessee Western railroad, with a capital stock 
of $3,000,000, has decided to make application for a 
charter. Among the stockholders are some of the more 
prominent capitalists of Nashville. On receipt of the 
charter the company will put engineers in the field to 
make the preliminary survey. The road is planned to 
connect with the Nashville & Huntsville road at some 





point in Giles county, and will run through Giles, Law- 
rence, Wayne, Hardin, MeNairy and Hardeman counties 
and will connect with the Lllinois Central at Bolivar, 
Tenn. The proposed route is through a splendid sec- 
tion of timber and mineral lands. 

The car situation in this territory does not show any 
improvement. All shippers of lumber here declare that 
they are having unusual difficulty in securing cars as 
well as in getting their cars promptly moved after 
they have been loaded. Reports from points in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas suggest that conditions are worse 
than they have been heretofore. ~ One of the largest 
manufacturers of yellow pine with headquarters here 
is authority for the statement that if the movement 
of freight to the seaboard was as slow as that to the 
northern and western domestic markets he would close 
down his plant indefinitely. There is not a shipper in 
this market or in the interior who is getting near the 
number of cars he needs for the conduct of his business. 
The movement of cotton is assuming very large pro- 
portions and this traffic will occupy the attention of 
railroad officials during the next three or four months. 
The shippers of cotton and cottonseed are given the 
preference over the shippers of lumber, and the latter, 
from all indications, will have just as much difficulty 
in delivering shipments this season as they had during 
the whole of last winter and spring. 

Memphis will get the next annual convention of the 
National Hardware Jobbers’ Association, which has just 
adjourned at Atlantie City. The membership is about 
600 and the convention will draw representative hard- 
ware jobbers from all portions of the United States. 

Weather conditions throughout this section during 
the last few days have been all that could be desired, 
but there has been some decrease in the production of 
lumber. Some of the mills have closed down because 
of the difficulty of getting money to carry on their 
business, The output is smaller just now than it has 
been for some time. It is the opinion of leading mem- 
bers of the trade here that the restrictive measures 
adopted by banks in Memphis and other large centers 
will not be enforced for any great length of time. 

The controversy between the Fourche River Lumber 
Company and the Bryant Lumber Company, which has 
extended over a period of two years, has been settled 
by the decision of the board of arbitration. This board 
rendered the following verdict: 

That the Bryant Lumber Company may load logs on the 
railroad at such places as they are now loaded or have been 
loaded by the Fourche River Lumber Company; that loading 
or unloading tracks shall have a maximum grade of : 
percent and a maximum curvature of 14 degrees; that the 
Fourche River Lumber Company shall pay the Bryant Lum 
ber Company the same differential on products hauled by 
the railroad that the Fourche River & Indian Territory rail- 
road receives from interstate traffic. ‘ 

This winds up the litigation which has been sensational, 
involving two of the more important lumber firms in the 
eastern portion of Arkansas. 

There have been several fires in the territory tribu 
tary to Memphis during the last week. The Fourche 
River Lumber Company, at Fourche, Ark., lost its ma 
chine shops at that point, the damage being estimated 
at $8,000 to $10,000, fully insured. The company is 
making arrangements to rebuild the shops at once. At 
Chester, Ark., the plant as well as all the timber belonging 
to the St. Louis Stave & Mill Company was destroyed 
by fire October 21, entailing a loss of $10,000. This 
is total, as the company carried no insurance on either 
plant or lumber. It is doubtful if the mill will be 
rebuilt. 

A new hub plant has been established at Jonesboro, 
Ark., and is now in operation. +The daily capacity is 
5,000 feet. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 25.—Lumbermen in the west- 
ern part of this state are much excited over the an- 
nouncement that, beginning November 1, the Southern 
railway, handling most of the timber output of that 
section, will raise the minimum weight for lumber ship: 
ments from 20,000 to 34,000 pounds to the carload. 
Shippers are further incensed because of the claim that 
it will be impossible to put 34,000 pounds weight in the 
small carg furnished of certain grades, like cypress, pine 
and poplar. Lumbermen say that 28,000 pounds is the 
minimum that can be loaded in the ears furnished. 
Under the new order shippers of lumber say they will 
have to pay freight on 34,000 pounds when only an 
average of 30,000 pounds can be loaded into the cars. 
The result of this order will probably be to bring the 
lumbermen together in a fight to have the two minimum 
rates restored, one for the 30-foot cars and the other 
for the 40 to 60-foot cars. 

The plant of the Randleman (N. C.) Chair Company, 
which was in the hands of a receiver, has been sold for 
$9,000 to D. T. Ferree, of Randleman, the creditors 
holding a special. meeting to consider the offer, which 
was accepted. 

The following party of senators and congressmen is 
announced as booked for a tour of the south, the last 
of October, in the interest of the Appalachian park 
reserve: Senators Simmons and Overman, North Caro- 
lina; Latimer, South Carolina, and Frazier, Tennessee. 
Representatives Thomas, Brownlow, Crawford, Lever, 
Hackett, Webb and Legare. Dr. Thomas E, Wills, 
secretary of the National Forestry Association, is in- 
terested in this trip, accompanying the congressmen on 
a part, at least, of their tour, and lecturing at a num- 
ber of points. 

The Lee Manufacturing Company’s plant recently 
burned at Thomasville, N. C., will be rebuilt, and the 
manufacture of furniture will be resumed on a larger 
scale as soon as the plant is erected and the machinery 
installed. 
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Spruce and Hemlock Market in Metropolis Good—Brisk Hardwood Trade Anticipated— 
Tonawanda Dealers Getting in Winter Stocks. 
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FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The financial develop- 
ments of the last week have made the metropolitan dis- 
trict the dullest spot on the lumber map. The yardmen 
as well as the wholesalers prefer holding their lumber 
to selling, as they do not know what a day may 
bring forth. A number of wholesalers having received 
cheeks on Brooklyn banks, deposited them in their own 
banks for collection, yet before the checks could be pre- 
sented for collection the banks on which they were 
drawn had suspended. 

The holding up of $23,000,000 of city contracts by 
Comptroller Metz was caused by present financial condi- 
tions. The contracts have been awarded, but under the 
law work can not be begun until the comptroller regis- 
ters the contract. 

The Eecleston Lumber Company, of 44 Broadway, 
New York City, made an assignment to Arthur A. Mitch- 
ell. The company dealt in lumber, railroad ties, cross 
arms and poles. It was incorporated under the New 
Jersey laws March 2, 1906, with a capital of $10,000, 
which was afterwards increased to $50,000. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has booked an 
order for the Philippine railway for 80 box cars and 15 
passenger coaches. E. M. Allen, of 72 Trinity place, is 
making a specialty of Turkish boxwood. Mr. Allen is 
also agent for Irvin & Sellers, of Liverpool, and does a 
large exporting and importing business. Many Brady, of 
Henry W. Peabody & Co., reports a good local as well 
as foreign business. T. 8. Miller, of the Stevens-Eaton 
Company, has returned from a trip to South Carolina, 
where he went to investigate a poplar deal. E. M. 
Lemay, of Montreal, called to see his New York repre- 
sentatives, W. M. Crombie & Co. 

C. W. Manning has returned from a southern trip. 
Mr. Manning reports that with the exception of the lower 
grades of plain oak, stocks of hardwoods are very 
scarce and bring full prices. 

Robert L. Sizer & Co. report yellow pine rather quiet 
and at the present prices it is impossible for most of the 
saw mill men to ship their lumber at a profit. 

W. W. Welch, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Company, is rather optimistic, having sent in orders 
one day last week for eleven cars. 

Among the visitors were William H. Burton, of Al 
bany; Hugh MeLean, of Buffalo; W. P. Barker, sales 
manager of the Kaul & Hall Lumber Company, St. 
Marys, Pa. DIXIE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Oct. 29.—The financial question in this 
market was all absorbing last week and Thursday and 
Friday were dark days. Loans were curtailed, the 
usual line of discounts was reduced and some skirmish- 
ing around to handle maturing obligations took place. 
So far as can be determined no lumbermen have been 
seriously affected by the rapid decline and as the situa- 
tion seems to be in strong hands an early improvement 
is anticipated. Builders and investors had all they 
could do to take care of loans and obligations. 

Charles E. Page, of Charles E. Page & Co., 1170 
Broadway, returned today from a trip south, where he 
has been visiting a number of the mills whose outputs 
are handled by ) So & Co. He reports that stocks are 
much lower than they were on his last trip and that 
the car shortage is preventing a larger shipment on 
orders for this market. 

8S. F. Minter, 1 Broadway, returned yesterday after a 
week among hardwood mills in the south. 

H. D. Billmeyer, of the Billmeyer Lumber Company, 
Cumberland, Md., is spending part of the week in this 
city, on his way to New England and through north- 
ern New York, where he will look after some business. 
The company makes a specialty of ship oak timber, es- 
pecially larger sizes, and Mr. Billmeyer has taken 
some good orders in this line. He anticipates a brisk 
trade during the remainder of the fall, especially as dis- 
tributors of heavy oak timber and shipbuilders, who 
use this class of stock largely, have allowed their stocks 
to run low. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, was in this 
city several days last week in conference with the firm’s 
local representative, J. F. Drescher. Both gentlemen 
report a fair trade in North Carolina and yellow pine, 
cypress and hemlock. They say the outlook is good and 
more business is being obtained than last month. J. D. 
Rounds, a member of the firm, remained in town on Sat- 
urday to see Messrs. Lee and Drescher. 

E. 8. Loomis, local manager of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Company, who has been ill with typhoid fever at 
Reading, Mass., is improving rapidly and expects to as- 
sume charge of the local business soon. During his ab- 
sence the business is being looked after by Kirk Smith, 
assistant manager, who reports a good trade in eastern 
spruce. The company’s mills at Portage lake, Me., 
are producing a good output and trade in this section 
is assuming ‘better proportions. 

The local office of the Lackawanna Lumber Company 
and the J. J. Newman Lumber Company received a call 
from F. L. Peck, president of the Lackawanna Lum- 
ber Company, on Wednesday. He reports a good. hem- 
lock trade and looks for better business soon. The com- 
pany’s office, at 1 Madigon avenue, is to-be discontinued 
after November 1. 

The, Goodyear Lumber Company, 45 Broadway, hem- 
lock manufacturer, reports a growing hemlock trade. 





While the buying tendency is slow, beéter business is 
coming in than earlier in the month and retailers are 
more anxious about replenishing their stocks. C. W. 
Goodyear, head of the company, spent part of the week 
with Local Manager C. P. Chew, on his return from 
Washington, where he had been submitting evidence at 
the car stake equipment hearing. 

W. B. Wetmore, who looks after the metropolitan busi- 
ness of Richard P. Baer & Co., is booking some good 
hardwood business and finds the situation more satis- 
factory than for several weeks. Richard P. Baer, head 
of the firm, was in this city the latter part of last week 
in conference with Mr. Wetmore. Mr. Baer reports a 
good trade for October and is sanguine for November. 

C. H. Turner, the -well known spruce manufacturer of 
Malone, is in this city in connection with the metropol- 
itan business of the Newbern Lumber Company, New- 
bern, N. C. Other visitors were A. M. Williamson, A. M. 
Williamson & Co., Providence, R. I.; Lewis Dill, Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert C. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. S. Sheriff, Breon Lumber Company, 
Incorporated, Williamsport, Pa.; J. R. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. H. Bond,,.E. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, 
N. Y.; G. G. Barr, Beecher & Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; 
R. T. Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; M. 8. Tremaine, Montgomery Bros. & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

M. W. Teufel, managing direct8r of the Davison Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, 1 Madison avenue, accompanied 
by J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Davison 
Lumber Company, Limited, left New York last week 
for a visit to the company’s large spruce mills at 
Bridgewater and Springfield, Nova Scotia. Mr. Teufel 
expressed himself as entirely satisfied with the eastern 
spruce and hemlock situation in this market. The com- 
pany has a number of shipments on the way which have 
been disposed of at good prices, and, considering the 
nature of present inquiries, Mr. Teufel expects some 
good contracts to develop during November. 

The large retail concern of F. L. & A. Heidritter, 
Elizabeth, N. J., reports a brisk trade. This firm is 
handling a large amount of business, due to the new 
industries starting around Elizabeth. F. L. & A. Heid- 
ritter carry a large stock of lumber, but say it is none 
too large for the amount of business they are handling. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 29.—It is doubtful 
if any other scason ever presented as many drawbacks 
to the lumber interests of the Tonawandas as now pre- 
vail. Early in July a break in the Erie canal at Syra- 
cuse occurred and it was nearly two months before re- 
pairs were completed. This was the worst blow that 
the lumber trade ever sustained through an interruption 
in navigation on the canal. It placed shippers in a 
position where they were forced to pay higher freights 
by rail to get stock forward, while most of the busi- 
ness that they would have secured had it been possible 
to forward by canal was diverted to more advantageous 
points. The latest drawback came last Wednesday, when 
the steamer Alcona, while making its way from Hoadley 
& Bennet’s dock to that of W. G. Palmer, collided with 
the end of the swing bridge connecting Tonawanda 
island with the main shore and nearly knocked it into 
the Niagara river. The bridge is the only means by 
which many lumber companies get their rail ship- 
ments from the island. A large number of men have 
been working on the bridge day and night, but it will 
be several days before the structure will be ready for 
operation ag4in. Between 200 and 300 men have been 
thrown out of employment, as there are no cars on 
which to load stock. Between fifty and sixty cars on 
the island’ have been loaded since a day or so after 
the accident. The New York Central railroad, which 
owns the bridge, has promised to do its utmost to re- 
lieve the trying situation by supplying a generous sup- 
ply of cars for the shipments as soon as the bridge can 
be operated again. 

Lake receipts have not been as brisk during the last 
week as for the preceding one, due in a measure to 
stormy weather on the lakes, but a large consignment 
of stock is scheduied to arrive by vessel during the 
early part of next month. The total receipts by lake 
during the last week were approximately 7,000,000 feet. 

During the next few weeks a considerable number of 
boats engaged in the lumber traffic on the lakes will 
likely go into ordinary here and at other points. The 
ruling of the insurance underwriters that steamers must 
not tow more than two consorts after November 1 if 
they wish to he insured will make it necessary to put the 
extra barges into ordinary as fast as they arrive at 
the port of unloading after the first of the month. 

The Rochester Box & Lumber Company, of Rochester, 
in which a number of local dealers are interested, 
brought in 850,000 feet on the schooner Tuxbury a few 
days ago, to be forwarded. to its plant over the Erie 
eanal before the close of. navigation. The Rochester 
company has been receiving considerable stock bf lake 
through the local port this season and it will go into 
winter quarters with a fair supply. 

The steamer Meyers arrived yesterday with 1,200,000 
feet for Smith, Fassett & Co. This is the last cargo of 
the season for the consignee. 

The steamer Weston and barge Stewart arrived dur- 
ing the week with over 1,200,000 feet for A: Weston & 
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Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 


ALEX ROBERTSON 
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High Grade Timber Loans 





We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 
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Farson, Leach & Company, 
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34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. | 








Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








I Have For Sale— 


9,000 acres of high grade Fir and 
Spruce timber in Clatsop County, 
Oregon, at $1.00 per thousand 
feet stumpage. 

Write for details, maps, etc. 


JOHN H. HAAK 


702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Timber Lands for Sale 


IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 


e 


ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, S/,chinaton. 


coaer. TIMBERLANDS 
F. W. Mitchell & Co. scartie, wash. 


nave Choice Timber Lands 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUVGAR CO., Tacoma, Wash. 












































Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposit State House BOSTON, MASS. 
° This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof; even 
the floors are of stone, nothin; 


@ wood but the 
doors. Equipped with its own vacuum cleanin 
[== Long-distance i ed in every room. 
ictly a temperance ho 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath. $1 and $1.50a day. Rooms with 
private bath $1.50 and $2.a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private bath, 
$9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 





-does not arrive by vessel for them. 








STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. } 
i] 








material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
ture, etc., in board or surface 
measure. Sent on trial. 


James M. Leaver 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


TO SAVE TIME 


and brain work use the 


BOX ESTIMATOR 


for contents, decimally ex- 
pressed at a glance, of cut 





TO M AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary for figuring 
tne emount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring 
cost of number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


Son, who will go into winter quarters with their usual 
supply. 

Silverthorne & Co. will be well equipped with stock 

for winter trade. Hardly a week passes that a cargo 
The schooner 
Peshtigo arrived Saturday with 1,050,000 feet. 
During the third week of October a total of 4,225,000 
feet of lumber was forwarded from the Tonawandas 
over the Erie canal. The last consignments by canal 
for New York will get away during the next few days. 
Boats leaving for Albany now expect to return for an- 
other trip to the eastern terminus of the canal, but this 
will necessitate’ their detention there over winter, as 
they would not be able to return before the close of 
navigation. 

The box shook factories in the Tonawandas and other 
places that get stock from local dealers are reported to 
be unusually busy and a corresponding demand for stock 
from the mill operators is noted. A better supply of 
box lumber than a year ago is in the yards and as yet 
the dealers have not come to the point where it is deemed 
advisable to advance prices on account of decreasing 
supplies. 

J. P. Cunningham, local representative of the John 
Donogh Lumber Company, of Toronto, Ontario, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Canada. 


TRADE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scarcity of Money Is ¢ Handicap But General 
Trend of Conditions is Encouraging— 
News and Personals. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 30.—Money is scarce and 
collections are hard to make. The demand for timber 
seems to be increasing but capital is insufficient to 
conduct trade. Retailers are not buying heavily, most 
of them giving orders only for immediate needs, The 
demand for brown ash is increasing. Yellow pine is re- 
garded as a doubtful quantity, but all other grades of 
timber maintain their prices well and the demand,’ while 
not heavy, is consistent. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were Frank Highley, of the Glade National Lum- 
ber Company, Atkins, Va.; A. P. Irish, of the Fukler 
& Rice Manufacturing Company; George B. Cunning- 
ham, Charleston, S. C.; W. B. Van Horn, of the Tioga 
Lumber Company, Tioga, W. Va., who is also presi- 
dent of the Wellsboro National bank in Virginia; Will- 
iam Godfrey, of William Godfrey & Co., Cheraw, 8. C.; 
Merritt Wilson, of the Wildell Lumber Company, Wil- 
dell, W. Va. 

F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., lopks 
hopefully to improved business conditions. Salesmen of 
the firm traveling in the south and middle west report 
exceptionally good business, especially in hardwoods. 
T. M. Nixon, of the firm, returned from an extended 
trip through the west last week. Ellis K. Guilford has 
been scouring nearby territory. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange holds its regular monthly 
meeting Thursday of next week. Mr. Lank, secretary of 
the exchange, reports that only routine business will be 
taken up. Zs 

It was reported to the Maritime Exchange of this 
city last week that a shortage of timber has delayed 
the sailing of the British steamship Dundonian from 
Gulfport, Miss., for Hamburg and West Hartlepool. 

Two million lath arrived last week on schooners from 
Nova Scotia, consigned to Thomas B. Hammer, with 
offices in the Girard building. 

Joseph H. O’Neill, wholesale lumberman, with offices 
in the Crozier building, returned last week from a 
trip to the south. Mr. O’Neill was accompanied by his 
wife and combined business with pleasure. On the re- 
turn trip they visited the Jamestown exposition. 

William L. Rice, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change and of the firm of T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Rice, left last week for a southern 
trip, intending to combine business and pleasure. 

Charles P. Maule, a popular young lumberman of this 
city, still has his yacht, the Jane, in commission at 
Tom’s river, New Jersey. Last week he took a party of 
personal friends for an outing for the week’s end. He 
expects soon to drydock the little pleasure ship until 
next season. 

The Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Company pro- 
poses to build a fourth and fifth story addition to its 
factory buildings at Sixth street and Columbia avenue. 
Local contractors are estimating on the plans. 

Much interest is taken by lumbermen of this city 
in the proposed new steamship line between this city 
and New Orleans. At a conference of business men in 
the room of the Trades League last week a representa- 
tive of the Southern Pacific railroad gave assurance that 
the corporation he represented would do all in its power 
to codperate with the steamship line. 

The bark Shawmont brought 1,761,600 lath to this 
city last week from Bridgeport, Nova Scotia, consigned 
to William R. Adams & Co. This firm looks for the 
arrival soon of vessels which will bring the total im- 
portations of lath up to an aggregate of about 9,000,- 
000 feet. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 
PirrssurG, Pa., Oct. 29.—A somewhat disconcertin 
feature to the lumber trade here was the unex ected 
announcement that the Westinghouse Electric & nu- 
facturing and the Westinghouse Machine companies had 
applied for receiverships and that the petitions had 
been granted. .Both corporations have been and are 
now doing an enormous business, but because, of the 





financial stringency it had become impossible to secure 
the cash required for continued operation. The receiv- 
erships are only temporary, but their necessity indi- 
cates the tremendous strain under which business has 
been working for, some months, due to the general 
shortage of money. Following this action there came 


the simultaneous suspension of the Iron City Trust’ 
‘Company, which was involved with these companies. 


The tone of confidence in the ultimate outcome is very 
strong. The Westinghouse companies are heavy buyers of 
lumber and several Pittsburg dealers are their creditors, 
but none are alarmed, for abundant means will be pro- 
vided for the concerns in a short time. In the mean- 
time current trade has remained fairly active. The de- 
mand is improving for lumber in all directions. Country 
yard trade is quite brisk and under conditions more 
than usually satisfactory. Most yards are low on all 
stocks and are buying quite freely, always urging quick 
shipment. The other. branches of trade are moving 
along normally and prices are generally quite firm. 

Bemis & Vosburgh note a general improvement in 
business the past week and with the low condition of 
stocks generally, the fall and winter business prospect 
seems most promising. The lower grades of hardwood 
are quite active and some good orders have been 
booked. Spruce and hemlock are also doing well. J. M. 
Bemis has returned from Texas after a pleasant trip 
through extensive timber lands there. Harry C. Bemis 
was a visitor at the Pittsburg offices the past week and 
Mr. Vosburgh went to New York this week on a business 
trip, and they will visit the New York offices of the 
company. 

Flint, Ewing & Stoner note a general increase in new 
orders during the past week and find encouraging con- 
ditions in the country yard trade. The financial dis- 
turbances have not been found to interfere with general 
trade and while banks are inclined to greater care than 
usual, this has not been a detriment but rather helpful. 
The demand for spruce box boards is found so heavy 
that the company has been forced to decline orders in 
several instances. Car service is interfering to some 
extent in deliveries. 

Henry W. Eiler, president of the Eiler Lumber & 
Mill Company, is receiving the sympathy of many of his 
friends on the loss of his wife, Mrs. Annie M. Eiler, 
who passed away on Monday of this week. The family 
home is in the suburb of Carrick, where the funeral was 
held on Wednesday. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report a gain of fully 25 percent 
in business in October over September. This is consid 
ered sufficient to prove business is improving nicely and 
that things are brighter all over. The Pittsburg situa 
tion is considered as having passed the worst stage and 
as improving. E. V. Babcock has returned from Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, where he was looking over timber 
and mill operations. O. H. Babeock is in Cleveland on 
business. 

Hemlock trade is firm in its position and fairly large 
orders are coming in. 

An informal dinner given Monday evening by the 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel Schenley 
was attended by many lumbermen, who are active in that 
organization. F. R. Babcock was one of the active ones 
and his jovial spirit kept about 400 guests in good 
humor throughout the evening. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Receiver Asked for Austin Land & Lumber Company. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Alleged conspiracy and fraud 
form the basis of a suit for the appointment of a receiver 
instituted by the Mississippi Valley Trust Company against 
the Austin Land & Lumber Company recently, the American 
Reserve Bond Company and kindred corporations being 
named in the petition as parties with whom the former 
company had alleged fraudulent dealings. 

Besides the appointment of a receiver an injunction is 
asked for to restrain the officers of the company from paying 
out any of the funds of the concern. Judge John C. Pol- 
lock granted a temporary injunction and appointed Walter 
Littlefield, of Kansas City, Mo., as special master to hear 
the evidence in the case and to make a special recommegda 
tion to the court. 

Indictments against the three men mentioned in the bill 
of complaint are also pending against them in the federal 
grand jury upon the same charges as those mentioned in 
the civil suit. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company, which was ap 
pointed receiver for the Colonial Securities Company, of 
St. Louis; the North American Investment Company of the 
United States and the American Reserve Bond Company, 
charge that $500,000 of the funds of the three companies 
were turned over to the Austin Land & Lumber Company 
without adequate compensation for the purpose of making 
the funds accessible to the three defendants charged with 
wasting and dissipating the money. The petition charges 
that a conspiracy was formed and that the sole purpose of 
the transfer was to gain possession of the money for the 
defendants. 

The ptition further alleges that the only visible assets 
of the Austin Land & Lumber Company consists of options 
and $40,000 acres of forest land in Washington county, 
Missouri. It is charged that the timber on this land is 
being cut by Dennis B. Hussey, who is made codefendant 
under a contract with the three men under indictment. 

The trust sates alleges that only the best timber is 
being cut and that there is much waste. It is also charged 
that Dennfs B. Hussey, an officer of the company, is paying 
various sums of money to the former security company 
officers. \ 

Besides asking for a receiver and an injunction to restrai! 
Hussey from paying more money over to the defendants, th« 
trust ang | asks that the officers of the company be 
required to give an account of the $500,000 secured from 
the bond companies before their insolvency and its fina! 
disposition. It is probable that Special Master Littlefield 
will come to St. Louis to hold the hearing. 











Famous Kentucky Case Again in Court. 
ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 28.~-The petition by the Easter) 


Kentucky Coal Lands Corporation and others for a trial o! 
its. cause in the Pike circuit eourt was upheld by Suds: 
Kirk after listening to the arguments for and against if 
This is the famous suit, involving a large tract of coal and 
timber land, brought against the Northern Coal & Cok‘ 
Company and others. 
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TRADE AT A LAKE ERIE PORT. 


October a Good Month in Buffalo—Cleveland’s Ship- 
ing Troubles—Quiet in Toledo—Buys 
Out Competitor. 





BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Many lumbermen think 
that business is improving. Some woods are dull, but 
the consumer is so much in need of stock that he has 
to buy. One dealer reports that a salesman he sent 
east last week sold eighteen cars of yellow pine in two 


days and other reports are of similar character. Many’ 


dealers have done a decidedly better business in October 
than in September. The lake trade in lumber is not 
holding out well and no dealers seem eager to stick to 
it until winter. The amount received last week, 6,698,- 
000 feet and 6,360,000 shingles, is above the season’s 
average. 

Building operations are active, though the larger enter- 
prises of from $10,000 to $25,000 made up a larger 
proportion of the work than usual this week, the number 
of permits being forty-nine, at an aggregate cost of 
$122,212, with only twenty-two frame dwellings in the 
list. 

Box manufacturers are troubled over the appearance 
of corrugated paper as a competitor against wood. 

G. Elias & Bro. have received a lake cargo of white 
pine. Local business, both in yard and mill, is good 
and sales are fair. 

M. E. Preisch is taking a long trip. As he will 
probably have much to do with the new Nova Scotia 
timber and mill interests of the Haines Lumber Com- 
pany and others, he spent considerable time at Bathurst, 
then went to New York for most of this week. 

Mixer & Co. consider the lumber trade improving. 
Collections are slow, but are generally safe. 

Lumber, mostly white pine, is making a fine showing 
in the Ohio Basin district. The R. Laidlaw Lumber 
Company is filling its yard and putting more lumber 
across Louisiana street into its overflow yard. The 
MacLean box factory is stocking up and the Maple 
Flooring Company is fully stocked for the winter, with 
its new mill running nicely. Other lumber interests are 
handling stock by lake and railroad. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Oct. 29.—Local banks have fol- 
lowed the example of those of other cities and have put 


into effect the 60-day clause on savings accounts. No 
particular anxiety is felt as to the outcome of the 
money situation, but local lumber dealers think that the 


general tightness of money will make payments slow. 
Many building projects have been held up on account 
of unfavorable conditions. 

Shippers complain of the lack of tonnage for upper 
lake points and the prevailing low freight rates, which 
are unusual at this season of the year. The amount of 
lumber being brought into the local market by water 
is small compared with that of other years and con- 
siderable trading with local dealers is being done to even 
up stocks. 

Osear Babeock, of FE. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., was in this city this week and says his company 
is doing a good business, 

The condition of Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, who has been suffering from 
a severe attack of pnuemonia, is slightly improved. 

F. H. Riebenach, of Alphena, dealer in cedar products, 
was a visitor to this market recently. 

The Norris Lumber Company is adding to its mod- 
ern plant in Lakewood. The planing mill capacity has 
been increased by the addition of a new 13-inch sticker 
and other machinery. 

F. Maham, of J. H. Burns & Bro., Mansfield, recently 
called on some of the lumbermen of this city. 

F. R. Gilchrist was in this city this week arrang- 
ing for the removal of his family to Laurel, Miss., 
where he has large yellow pine connections. 

Putnam & Savidge have received advices from the 
west showing a general stiffening in prices in the red- 
wood market. ‘This firm has recently been doing a 
nice business in redwood in finish stock, moldings and 
lumber. 

W. D. Halstead, of Richie, Halstead & Quick, Cin- 
cinnati, was a recent visitor in this market. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEpO, On10, Oct. 29.—Every time the court grinds 
in connection with the criminal charges against the lum- 
ber dealers here business comes almost to a standstill. 
Last week the circuit court sat in hearing on the appeals 
of the business men who some time ago entered pleas 
of technical violation of the Valentine law, and the 
effect upon business was almost instantaneous. Aside 
from three contracts already under way the total per- 
mits issued from the office of the building inspector 
aggregated the inconsequential sum of* about $28,000, 
mostly cheap structures. This has been the history of 
the building business here all summer, showing the im- 
mense influence that the attitude of the local officials 
toward business interests is having upon building opera- 
tions, as ovell as upon business in general. 

The stagnation of business has not confined itself 
strictly to the building trades, but has pervaded every 
circle of business life. For an instance, on last Monday 
the eases of the lumber dealers were called in the cir- 
euit court here for submission and were in fact sub- 
mitted. The preceding week there had been some busi- 


‘this does not seem to stop the thefts. 


ness, and there was promise of something for last week. 
It was the usual story—not only did the building opera- 
tions fall off but the bank clearings for the week were 
low. As compared with other Ohio cities the showing 
made was poor. Youngstown recorded an increase over 
the preceding week amounting to 109.5 percent; Colum- 
bus, 24.1 percent; Springfield, 22.7 percent; Mansfield, 
19.4 percent; Cleveland, 14.6 percent; Cincinnati, 10.8 
percent, while Toledo recorded only 1.2 percent increase 
over the former week. 

Last week the Wollenweber Lumber Company, of 
Marion, bought the business of the South Side Building 
& Supply Company, including the retail lumber yard 
formerly owned and operated by that concern. The 
South Side Building & Supply Company was organized 
about two years ago and entered into a general contract- 
ing and building business. Early this year the company 
entered the retail lumber business and had established 
itself in the Marion trade. Frank Bryan and John 
Cantwell, who formerly constituted the company, have 
entered into a partnership and will carry on a general 
contracting business. Possession of the yard has already 
been surrendered to the new owners. 

After being nearly cut in two lengthwise with a saw 
Charles Schmauch, jr., of Amherst, lived for an hour. 
While bending over a saw in the saw mill of Theodore 
Wilson, at Brownhelm, Schmauch slipped and fell upon 
the moving saw. 

The Wauseon Handle & Lumber Company, of Wau- 
seon, has installed another big engine at its new 
plant to meet the necessities of an increasing trade. 
This plant is now one of the most complete and best 
equipped of its kind in the state. 

The Bany & Hadley Company has moved its washing 
machine plant from St. Henry to Delphos, Ohio. The 
company is enjoying a prosperous season and will begin 
operations in its new location with a force of about 
twenty-five men. 

Mansfield, Ohio, has for some time been suffering from 
the operations of a gang of lumber thieves. Several 
arrests and convictions have been secured recently, but 
Last week three 
more arrests were made. . The prisoners were fined and 
forced to pay for the lumber stolen. 

The hoe mill at the tool works in Sandusky has again 
begun operations after having stood idle nearly all sum- 
mer. Business has been slack in this department be- 
cause of unfavorable conditions in the cotton belt, but 
orders are now beginning to roll in and indications 
point to a good future demand for the product. About 
fifty men are employed. 


NOTES FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


Machinery Plant Abandoned—Building Lessened— 
A Lumberman-Nimrod—Install 
Another Yard. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 28.—Practically all the ma- 
chinery formerly used to equip the American Woodwork- 
ing Machine Company’s plant, in Norwich, Conn., has 
been shipped from that plant and the company will no 
longer have use for its buildings. It is reported that the 
plant is for sale. Edgar H. Allen, salesman for the 
company and who has been connected with the Norwich 
plant for twenty-one years, will continue to represent the 
firm in the east and will make his headquarters in Nor- 
wich, 

The Italian ship Guiseppe D’Ali sailed the first of last 
week for Buenos Ayres. It left Boston with a cargo of 
pine amounting to 1,265,000 feet. This makes the fifth 
square rigged vessel to sail from this city for South 
American ports loaded with lumber this month. 

Mr. Blackwell, of the Shaw Lumber Company, Bath, 
Me., was a recent visitor in this market. 

Morris A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, re- 
cently returned from a trip to British Columbia, where 
he is interested in large timber lands. Mr. Hall reports 
the general feeling in the west, regarding business for 
the future, as good, although some signs are of a little 
slackening in general business. 

Lumber freights from Gulf ports are held fairly steady 
at $6 and from Atlantic ports at $6.25 to $6.50. 

Arrivals of lumber by water last week included 5-part 
steamer cargoes with over 800,000 feet of lumber and 
one schooner with 12,000 ties from the south. Receipts 
also included four schooners with 18,000 feet of piling 
and 81,800 shingles from the provinces. 

Charles D. Butler, of the Berkshire Lumber Company, 
has returned from a three months’ trip to Alaska. Mr. 
Butler did considerable hunting in Alaska and has re- 
turned with three caribou heads, three mountain sheep 
heads, a goat, black bear, wolverine and black wolf head. 

The Park City Lumber Company, of Bridgeport, has 
secured a large tract of land in that city for a new 
lumber yard. The company will start work at once on 
the construction of a new wharf and buildings. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,437,000, against $2,888,- 
000 for the same week last year. Since the first of 
January the contracts have amounted to $108,577,000, as 
compared with $97,767,000 during the corresponding 
period of a year ago, showing a gain for this year of 
about $11,000,000. 

A report received from Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
states that rafting operations on thé St. John river for 
the season are about finished, and it is estimated that 
about 200,000,000 feet of logs have been rafted during 
the season. 

C. W. Goodyear, who has large lumber interests in 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been touring the Berkshires in his 
automobile. 
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Larch 


(Noble Fir ) 


A rare, beautiful and most 
valuable wood. Is entirely 
foreign to the Montana Tam- 
arac or Larch. Is creamy in 
color, close grain, takes a 
satiny finish and is the most 
satisfactory timber product of 
the Pacific Coast in bevel 
siding, finish, ceiling and 
flooring. 

Try Larch Siding for a 
trade winner: Stock consists 
of 4”’ & 6’’ No. 1 clear, V. G. 
No. l clear F,G. No. 2& 3 
clear mixed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Sample Larch Siding mailed 
upon request. 


Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., 


Bridal Veil, 
Oregon. 


Manufacturers of Old Growth 
Yellow Fir and Larch lumber 
and Box Shooks. 


“From Tree to Dealer.” 
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A Larch (Noble Fir) tree photographed 
from our timber. 180 feet to the first limb. 











Christmas ? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 7 


It will give those near to you-a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest-and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift.purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. | It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in time to 
reach the récipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















Corn Crib 


Sizes, 400 to 1,000 bu. Cheap 
and handy. Can be set up in ten 
minutes. - We also manufacture 
Steel Grain Bins, Wire Field 
and Lawn Fence, etc. 


The Denning Wire & Fence Co, “iw.” 
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HARDWOODS. 





Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


VestalLumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


Band Mill and Planing Mill Knoxville, Tenn. 


at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Ahead of the Procession 


“‘Dwight Special”’ 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


Sole Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 








DENNIS BROS., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Manufacturers of 


NATIONAL Maple, Birch & Beech FLOORING 


ON SR EN 

Write for Special Prices on following for Quick Shipment: 

80 M. ft. 8-4 Com. & Better Tamarack. 

37 M. ft. 5-4 Soft Elm, Choice Log Run, wide. 

18 M. ft. 8-4 1sts & 2nds RED Birch. 

14 M. ft. 6-4 ” - ” = 

25 M. ft. 8-4 Log Run Rock Elm. 

50 M. ft. 6-4 End-Dried White Maple. 

Hemlock Piece Stuff—all sizes. 

Hemlock Lath. 








Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately: 
200.000 feet 5-8” Ash. 

200,000 feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain White Oak. 
150,000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” ed White 
00,000 

50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wack sm HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS.. 








Sanford & $ BIRCH’ ° 





1&2 and Conimon., 
Treadway § opr rim 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City anp Saginaw, MicH., Oet. 29.—The only 
notable features of the lumber industry during the week 
are the growing scarcity of cars with which to move 
lumber products, the increasing receipts of lumber by 
lake and the continued scarcity of labor. The car 
searcity has not yet been as acute for lumber carriers as 
it was last year, but the local roads are getting very 
short of cars for shipment of lumber out of the valley 
and the roads traversing the territory north of the 
Saginaw river to the Straits of Mackinac are getting 
desperately short of cars. The Detroit & Mackinac road 
has not near enough cars to handle the lumber business 
offering, and on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan 
Central the great lumber and timber feeder of all 
northeastern Michigan is in a bad way. This line is 
handling approximately 125,000,000 feet of logs this 
year, a large portion of which comes to the Saginaw 
river. The destruction of the plants of W. D. Young & 
Co. and the Kern Manufacturing Company has relieved 
the road some, at least temporarily, as each plant required 
a full train-load of logs every day. The road is hauling 
here about 42,000,000 feet for the two Kneeland-Bigelow 
and Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow plants, several million 
feet for Bousfield & Co., about 12,000,000 feet for Bliss 
& Van Auken and small lots for other parties. 

On this line of road will be manufactured the present 

year about 40,000,000. feet of pine lumber, 50,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 40,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
30,000,000 shingles and 25,000,000 pieces of lath. All of 
this freight is hauled to Bay City and Saginaw, and a 
edmsiderable portion of it goes on out of the valley. 
Then, too, approximately 50,000 pieces of cedar are 
gotten out on this line and hauled to market. It will be 
seen this is a vast quantity of freight, and it does not in- 
clude lumber products manufactured and handled at 
Cheboygan, a good portion of the latter being moved by 
water from that point. On the line of the Detroit, & 
Mackinac road over 40,000,000 feet of pine, 100,000,000 
feet of hemlock, 60,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
90,000,000 shingles and 50,000,000 pieces of lath is being 
manufactured the present year. Shipments by water of 
the Huron shore products are made from Au Sable, 
Alpena and Cheboygan, leaving a smaller quantity to 
be moved by rail. A few cargoes are also moved from 
Rogers City by water. 
“ —D. N. MeLeod was in the valley early in the week 
picking up men for woods work. Parties north of the 
straits have been in the valley in search of 500 men 
and few camps are operating full crews; in fact, nearly 
if not one-half are running with not more than half the 
number of men wanted. Operators are paying $28 to 
$40 a month. North of the straits men appear to be 
much searcer than in the lower peninsula, and it is bad 
enough here. 

Lumbermen who bought lumber at other points for 
the Saginaw river trade are hurrying it forward. Dur- 
ing the week the Ogemaw and two schooners brought 
1,600,000 feet from Georgian bay ports for E. B. Foss & 
Co., the steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived with 276,000 
feet, the schooner Dayton with 629,000 feet and the 
A. W. Wright with 612,000 feet, all from Georgian bay 
and all consigned to Bradley, Miller & Co. The steamer 
Jay Gould brought 754,000 feet for Handy Bros. from 
Duluth and has cleared for that port for another cargo. 
The schooner G. K. Jackson arrived from Spanish Mills 
with 461,374 feet for Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., 
the steamer Langell Boys arrived from the same port 
with 382,670 feet consigned to the same firm, the sehoon- 
er B. B. Buckhout from Baraga with 500,000 feet for the 
Mershon, Schuette people, the steamer Homer Warren 
from Duluth with 391,000 feet and the schooner 7. H. 
Cahoon with 600,000 feet, both cargoes consigned to Ed- 
ward Germain, and the White & Friant with 500,000 feet 
for other parties. A number of craft are on their way to 
the river with lumber cargoes. Local dealers will be in 
fairly good condition for the winter traffic. 

W. B. Mershon has returned from a hunting trip in 
the Saskatchewan territory and gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of the region visited. 

The Derry mill at Millersburg, on the Huron shore, is 
being practically rebuilt. Foundations of brick and 
stone have been Jaid for two large engines and a sep- 
arate boiler house has been built for the engines. About 
all of the old machinery has been taken out and a fine 
new single band saw mill outfit supplied by the M. Gar- 
land Manufacturing Company, of Bay City, is being in- 
stalled. A new office building has also been erected and 
a warehouse provided. 

Alpena lumbermen will log on the usual scale this 
winter. The Gilchrist Lumber Company mill has shut 
down for the season and the company has its logging 
camps in operation. John McDougall, of Alpena, has 
started a camp near Tower and P. J. Murphy has camps 
in operation in Montmorency county, as has also the Rich- 
ardson Lumber Company. 

F, F. Lathrop has sold-a quantity of hardwood timber 
in Midland county to: J. T. Wylie & Co., of Saginaw. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Oct. 29.—Fred C. Miller, man- 
ager of the Boyne River Power Company, engaged .in 
the development of water power at Boyne City, has 
returned to this city for the winter. 

GC. U. Clark, manager of the Hemlock Bark Company, 





cleaned up. The end of the bark deal is near, the peel 








states that shipments of last. season’s peel are about - 


INTERESTING NEWS FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 


Local Railroads Lamentably Short of Cars—Trade Conditions at Detroit Show Improvement— 
Big Hardwood Timber Deal In Upper Michigan. 








in the lower peninsula falling off 7,000 cords a year for 
the last two seasons. It is estimated that the peel this 
year will not exceed 60,000 cords, while a few years 
ago it ran up to 200,000 and 300,000 cords. The price 
of bark has advanced about $5 a cord within ten years. 

The saw mill of the McManus Lumber Company, at 
Petoskey, has shut down for a thorough overhauling. 
The old dam is being torn out and will be replaced by 
concrete work. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Muskegon 
Heights, has awarded a contract for the erection of an 
addition to its plant. The new building will be 60x365 
feet, three stories high. When it is completed, in Feb- 
ruary, the company will increase its working force at 
Muskegon Heights to 800 men. 

The Michigan Desk Company, of this city, is plan- 
ning to remodel and enlarge its factory, corner of Canal 
and Newberry streets. 

The piano factory of the H. M. Cable Company, which 
is under construction at Holly, will be completed Decem- 
ber 1. The floors required 53,000 feet of hard maple. 

Upper peninsula cedar dealers report a falling off in 
the demand for railroad ties. Prices are firm, however, 
cedar ties selling for 40 to 50 cents on cars. A weak 
market on poles is reported. 

Contractors Bos & Bolhuis have organized a company 
at Holland for putting in a saw mill and sash and door 
factory. The main building will be 48x100 feet, 1-story, 
brick. A frame shed of same dimensions will be built. 
Five acres of land have been bought and a retail lumber 
yard will be operated in connection. 

The Middleville Lumber Company has bought the E. 
R. Smith planing mill, at Middleville, and will continue 
the mill in connection with-its lumber yard. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, are having a 
refuse burner built, which is to be placed between its 
flooring and planing mills. It will be 42 feet in diam- 
eter, with an 18-inch water space, and 100 feet high. It 
is said to be the largest refuse burner ever built in this 
state. 

The Gogebie Lumber Company, of this city, in which 
Albert Stickley and E. L. Maddox, of the Stickley Bros. 
Furniture Company, are interested with J. K. V. Agnew, 
former superintendent of the Pere Marquette railroad, 
has let the contract to a local electrical concern for in 
stalling a generator, switchboard and lighting apparatus 
for the mill, store and camps located at Marenisco, 
Gogebie county. 

The Anchor Salt Company is spending over $200,000 
in enlarging and improving its plant at Ludington. 
When completed its estimated capacity will be 3,000 
barrefs daily. The improvements will include a brick 
cooper shop, with capacity of 2,500 barrels a day, or 
double the output of the old shop, a fireproof pan 
house, four new settlers with combined capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons, new salt wells, new railroad yards, 
improvements at the docks ete. 

The Lake Odessa Lumber Company is building ap 
addition to its sash and door factory at Lake Odessa. 

C. A. Spears & Co., of Grand Rapids, have bought the 
Jewell-Pastoor lumber yard at Grandville And will con- 
tinue it as a branch of their city business. 

Secretary R. W. Smith, of the }anistee River Boom 
Company, is asking for sealed bids for running and 
driving logs in the Manistee river, and for assorting, 
towing and delivering them for a period of five years. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Oct. 29.—The big bulk freighter 
Charles W. Kotcher, named in honor of the well known 
lumberman of this city, who is a heavy shareholder in 
the boat, was launched Saturday last in the yards of 
the American Shipbuilding Company at Lorain, Ohio. 
The craft was christened by Miss Alice Kotcher, daugh- 
ter of the owner, and a large party from Detroit wit- 
nessed the launching. 

Local trade conditions show an appreciable improve- 
ment over last week. The fine weather has given busi 
ness a decided stimulus. The action of the Detroit 
Clearing House Association in deciding to issue cer- 
tificates will prevent currency being taken from the 
city and should have a good effect on business. Build- 
ing permits indicate a fair volume of business. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 


CALUMET, MICH., Oct. 30.—A tract of 20,000 acres of 
timber land in upper Michigan has been sold by J. M. 
Pereles and others of Milwaukee, Wis., to the Huren Bay 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, the consideration 
being $220,000. The land is covered with valuable hard- 
wood timber and is located on Huron bay and at Arvon, 
Baraga county. It is reported that the Grand Rapids 
firm will make immediate arrangements to cut the tim- 
ber and erect a saw mill for turning it into hardwood 
lamber. The Huron Bay Lumber Company is capitalized 
at_ $400,000 and was organized a short time ago. It owns 
16,000 acres of. mixed timber land in Baraga county 
and another 6,000 acres under option, with a total esti- 
mated stumpage of 200,000,000 feet. The incorporators 
are W. A. Phelps, C. A. Phelps, Dudley E. Waters, 
Charles W. Liking, of Sebewaing; Guy ‘SS. Brown, of 
Central lake; George A. Marshall, of Chicago, Ill.; J. O. 
Maxey, of L’Anse, and C. ©. Ruxbury and W. L. Alt- 
house. The officers are: President, Charles W. Liking; 
vice presidents, W. A. Phelps, J. O. Maxey, Guy 8. 
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Brown; directors, W. A. Phelps, C. A. Phelps, D. .E. 
Waters, Charles W. Liking and John O, Maxey. The 
company has secured railway rights of way for thirty- 
eight miles, has docks on Huron bay and about seven 
miles of bay frontage. 

The entire saw mill plant of the Garth Lumber Com- 
pany, at Garth, near Escanaba, was destroyed by fire a 
few days ago; loss, $50,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. Loss is confined entirely to the plant, as none 
of the big stock of lumber was damaged. The season’s 
cut had been finished for some time and only a few 
watchmen were employed at the plant. Mill officials at 
Masonville and Rapid River responded to the call for 
assistance, but the plant could not be saved. 

Fire destroyed the entire season’s cut of the mill of 
the Oakwood Lumber Company, four miles east of Tal- 
bot, besides burning a large amount of logs which were 
banked to be sawed. About 500,000 feet of lumber were 
consumed, the total loss being $7,500; insurance, $12,000. 
The fire is believed to have been of incendiary origin 
and will be thoroughly investigated by the companies 
which held the risk. 

McIntyre & Havel, of St. Louis, Mich., who recently 
bought the timber on 600 acres of land in¢ Lockhart 
district, five miles from Thompson, Schoolcraft county, 
started their new mill a few days ago. The capacity 
is 70,000 lath, 15,000 feet box boards, besides hardwood 
erating, every twenty-four hours. The output will be 
shipped from the siding west of Delta Junction, about 
two and one-half miles from the mill. A force of thirty 
men will be employed, the plant running summer and 
winter, 

J. L. Wells, of Dunbar, general manager of the Girard 
Lumber Company, says the concern is now cutting 
100,000 feet of hardwood lumber daily and will eut 
25,000,000 feet this year. The saw mill was recently re- 
modeled and a new planing mill erected. The Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan railway made connection with the Girard 
Lumber Company’s railroad at Constantine, forming 
an outlet for shipments over three railroads. Mr. Wells 
says the concern has timber sufficient for many years. 
The logging line is being constantly extended in a 
northwestern direction as fast as necessary to tap the 
new timber belts. The new planing mill is 120x80 feet. 

Great activity is manifested at Baraga at the site of 
the new mill to be erected by the Nester estate to replace 
the plant destroyed by fire last summer. A large force 
is preparing the location for the mill which was bought 
and at the shipping point an equally large force is en- 
gaged in dismantling the structure and loading it on 
cars. Five carloads have already arrived at Baraga. The 
new plant will employ 100 men. 

The Baraga Lumber Company’s mill at Baraga has re- 
sumed operations after a short suspension to permit re- 
pairs being made to the boilers. 

The railroad .to be built by the Van’s Harbor Lum- 
ber Company frog the village of Garden, southeastern 
Delta county, to a connection with the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie road at Russell’s Spur, will be 
thirty-five miles long. Contracts for its construction 
will be awarded shortly. The road has been projected 
for years. It will open an important timber country. 

The building to be used by Goodwillie Bros. at Manis- 
tique is about in place, having been moved from its for- 
mer location. It will rest upon a stone foundation. 

W. H. von Boyer, of the United States forestry de- 
partment, has arrived at Munising from Washington, 
D. C., to look over the Cleveland-Cliffs Tron Company’s 
lands in that section. 

The steamer Weston and consort loaded with lumber at 
Manistique for Tonawanda. The Ida Corning, a tow 
barge of the Oscoda, loaded with lumber and posts at the 


same port. 
BPA 


MIDWAY HORSE MARKET. 

MINNESOTA TRANSFER, ST. PAvuL, MINN., Oct. 26.— 
Barrett & Zimmerman report that the general demand 
for horses shows no improvement. The active market 
of the fall of 1906 has given place to a most inactive 
condition this fall. The lumbering trade is backward 
and while a number of logging horses will be needed 
lumbermen show considerable hesitancy about selecting 
their horses. Retail trade has been of fair proportions. 
Barrett & Zimmerman have 150 head of big, young 
logging horses for sale at Spokane, Wash., and are 
located at the fair grounds there. Following low values 
rule: 


Scie han 6 he Rms 60006864 vad we $175 to $250 
Dratters, CHOICE 2... ccc ccccccccccccscccccees 135 to 175 
Drafters, common to gfood..........6605ee eee 70 to 135 
OPM MIMPOS, GRCER.. 2. oc cc ccc ccc ccccsccccvese 165 to 250 
Farm mares, Choice. .... 2... ccccecccetercccs 135 to 165 
Farm mares, common to good............666. 65 to 125 
Delivery, Choice ........ccccececceerscesons 135 to 235 
rivers and saddlers 140 to 230 





Mules, according to size. .......cssccsccccecs 135 to 225 
DOO 


Defendant Files Answer. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 20.—The defendant filed an an- 
‘wer in the United States circuit court, October 25, in the 
ase of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company versus the 
Standard Millwork Company, of Norwood, Ohio. All of the 
naterial allegations are denied. Action was brought for 
the appointment of a_ receiver ee the ground that the 
lefendant company is insolvent. t the same time judgment 
s asked for $4,373.11, claimed to be for lumber furnished. 
he defendant, in its answer, says it has counter claims 
against the plaintiff for $2,745.83. It is denied that the 
defendant made an assignment, but that being unable to 
pay its debts as promised, has asked for an extension of 
time of its creditors, and the latter, at the suggestion. of 
the defendant, appointed a committee to continue the busi- 
ness in a conservative manner. W. A. Bennett was elected 
chairman of the committee of creditors and is in charge 
of the affairs.ef the Standard Millwork Company. 





Concern Alleged Insolvent. 


Los. ANGELES, CaL., Oct. 24.—A petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States district court October 17 by 
creditors of the Enterprise Planing Mill, located in this city. 
The petition sets forth that the concern is’ insolvent d 
that it should be declared bankrupt. : 


FROM ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Business at Canadian Points Quiet, but Prices Re- 
main Firm—Notes of General Lum- 
ber Trade Interest. 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 28.—Considerably less building 
will probably be begun late in the season than during 
the last few years and the uncertainty of the situation 
has resulted in a general slackening of operations in 
this city and in other industrial centers of this province. 
Prices for white pine remain firm in view of the im- 
pression that next year’s output will show considerable 
shrinkage. Lumbermen have had no trouble lately in 
getting all the help they need at figures considerably 
lower -than those paid earlier, As the,season advances 
men are likely to be more plentiful, as many are re- 
turning from the west and the contraction in industrial 
operations is throwing many out of employment. Owing 
to dullness of the lumber trade the Rainy River Lumber 
Company’s large mill, at Rainy River, closed down for 
the season on October 12, about a month earlier than 
usual, 

J. A. MeFadyen & Co. have about 500 men getting 
out logs on the west branch of the Spanish river in 
northwestern Ontario. 

J. B. Jackson, Canadian commercial agent at Leeds, 
England, reports as follows: 


A remarkably good opening occurs for Canadian manu- 
facturers to develop their trade in supplying Sheffield: firms 
with the wood handles required in the making of picks, 
shovels, agricultural and garden implements and small tools, 
such as chisels, turnscrews, files, trowels, axes, awls, ham- 
mers, hatchets, gimlets, prickers and other miscellaneous 
goods. At present this trade is largely in the hands of 
manufacturers in the United States. 

Much dissatisfaction is being shown at the supplies forth- 
coming, the handles received during the last few months 
having deteriorated so much both in quality and finish that 
local firms have no option but to buy elsewhere. This 
makes it a peculiarly opportune time for Canadian manu- 
facturérs to step in and supply a really first class handle. 
In doing this they will be assisted by a knowledge of the 
complaints found in the pick handles received from the 
United States, which are as follows: (a) Too broad near 
the socket, (b) too wide in the shaft, (c) too broad in the 
grip,-(d) many handles of an exceptionally knotty nature, 
thus spoiling the appearance of the tool when finished. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Qet. 28.—Though business is quiet 
a healthy trade is being done and cash is generally paid. 
The falling off in building which has characterized the 
financial stringency of the last few months in the 
Canadian west has affected the lumber business. West- 
ern Canada reaped an indifferent harvest and this has 
put a damper on all lines of business. Contractors are 
doing little in work which could be carried on during 
the cold months and the outlook is for quiet until spring. 
Lumber companies with headquarters in this city are 
making preparations to put large gangs into the woods 
and the eut will be heavy. The last couple of years have 
seen such a demand for lumber throughout the Canadian 
west that many companies have been behind in their 
orders and this slack spell will give them an opportunity 
to get even. The demand for railway ties and bridge 
timber is large and jobbers and contractors in eastern 
Manitoba and northern Ontario, as far east as Fort 
William, look for a winter of profitable operations. It 
is believed that the falling off of activity in many other 
industrial and commercial lines will improve the pros- 
pects in the labor market so that men will be available 
at reasonable wages. The scarcity, inefficiency and high 
price of labor during the last five years has been a great 
handicap to sueceessful lumbering in northwest Canada. 





AT A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


HvuLL, ONT., Oct. 26.—Shanty men, in crews ranging 
from 100 to 200 a day, are being sent to the lumbering 
districts of Ontario and Quebec. The wages continue 
at $35 a month for the best men, but provisions for men 
and horses become more expensive every day. As the 
season advances it is apparent that the falling off in 
the cut of logs will be large. Manufacturers, therefore, 
anticipate no drop in prices. During this month job- 
bers have suffered from the effects of the money strin- 
gency. Their profits have been smaller, but manufac- 
turers show no disposition to give them better terms. 

The Canadian government is informed, through ite 
Australian agent, J. 8. Larke, that the United States 
sent £23,221 worth of dressed timber in 1906 out of a 
total of £311,358. Despite the tariff the increase in 
importations of dressed timber over the previous year 
was £45,515. The share of Canada in either year’s 
shipments was small. For considerable time no effort 
has been made to get Canadian spruce into the market. 
As in previous years Norway had the hulk of the trade, 
sending linings and shelvings to the value of £226,098. 

The increase in imports of timber during the year 
fell to the United States rather than to Canada, the 
Canadian mills for many months being unable to execute 
the orders sent to them. Mr. Larke reports that the 
purchases of undressed Oregon timber advanced from 
£417,527 to £631,559. A feature of-last year was the 
entrance of Japan into this trade, supplying unsawed 
logs to the value of £4,552. A company with some cap- 
ital has been formed in Sydney and Melbourne’to pursue 
the importation of these logs. The timber is inferior to 
that of Oregon and other timber obtained from North 
America, but it will suit certain classes of the trade and 
the importations this year are likely to be considerably 
inereased. 
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Where a 
Dealer Makes 
Himself 
Strong 


With his trade is in establishing 
a name for reliability, correct 
grades and superior quality. 
Nothing insures this more than 
buying direct from the manu- 
facturer, and we want to prove 








this on your next order for 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Etc. 


We own and operate four mills, 
which fact, we believe, should 
be sufficient to warrant the 
statement that our stock is al- 
ways well assorted, well bal- 
anced and in good shipping 
condition. 


Lamb - Fish Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
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OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods of manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses. Air and kiln dried, Rough, 
dressed and worked to order. We also menutacture 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH, CYPRESS and ELM. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO. 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 
































For Quick Shipment | 


Piled at the Mill. 18c. rate to Kansas City. 
5 Cars, 2x4—10 to 16’. 5.Cars, 2x6—10 to 16’. 


J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
‘Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO, | 
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In the Heart of the Largest 
| Hardwood Market 
of the World 





Memphis, Tennessee. 


Special attention given to orders for mixed cars 


of LUMBER and FLOORING. Write us. 


Arthur Hardwood Flooring Co. 














the J. B. Galloway Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAWED OAK 
WAGON FELLOES 


( All Circles and Sizes.) 








ALL SIZES OF 


SAWED OAK GEARING 


one cfanortedaze, Clarendon, Ark 











Send in your orders for all 7 


kinds of 


Southern Hardwoods 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS. 


Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co. 


q MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Wanted: | 
Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 


Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 


FRANK B. STONE 
Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 




















D. G. COURTNEY, °°" 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties ° 
Bill Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. | 


* 











INHERITANCES WELL DIRECTED—(Continued from Front Page.) 


business affairs, and from his mother that gentle and 
helpful temperament which it is the privilege of every 
woman to give to her son. The father is long since 
dead, but his mother is still living, a vigorous and force- 
ful woman of 68 years of age, residing at Dwight Mis- 
sion, I. T. She lives with her daughter, Mrs. Frederick 
L. Schaub, whose husband is in charge of the mission 
school at that point under the direction of the Presby- 
terian board of missions of New York city. 

Mr. Mansfield, sr., was a woodworker, carpenter, 
gardener and small farmer. He had an unpretentious 
factory for the making of wooden novelties, garden 
rakes and bedsteads. This mill was run by water power, 
and the buzzing of its wheels is Clifford J. Mansfield’s 
earliest remembrance of mechanical affairs. When the 
younger Mansfield was 5 years old the family moved to 
New Boston, Mass., and it was there that the boy began 
his schooling at the age of 6, in a schoolhouse located, 
as he states, ‘‘at the bottom of the longest hill in the 
world.’’ If there was ever any envy in his character it 
entered then. The object of his envy was a boy of about 
his own age who owned a steelshod coasting sled named 
‘*Plora Temple,’’ on which the envied one slid down 
the long slope of that ‘‘longest hill.’’ Clifford J. had 
no sled with shoes on it. 

New Boston, Mass., is sixteen miles from Winsted, 
Conn., and fourteen miles from Great Barrington, Mass. 
In Clifford’s youth these two towns were railroad points 
and were the two markets in which the little country 
town of New Boston did its trading. At the Mansfield 
factory and saw mill the specialty was bedsteads, which 
were packed ‘‘ knockdown’? and earried in wagon loads to 
either Winsted or Great Barrington. The first idea of a 
railroad town which the boy got came to him while 
riding in the early morning into one of these towns on 
top of a load of bedsteads, which had been made up the 
night before, that the elder Mansfield and his son might 
get an early start. 

When young Mansfield was not in school he did chores 
for his father.» For many generations the Mansfields 
had been most ardent, upright and straight-laced Presby- 
terians, Next to the whirling of machinery and the splash 
of the water wheel, the Presbyterian Sabbath is the 
most definite, if not the most enjoyable, remembrance 
of his youth. In those days the Sabbath began at sun- 
down Saturday night and ended at sundown Sunday 
night. Sabbath morning the family drove to church, 
listened to a sermon, ate its frugal lunch in the shade 
of the wagon in summer, or around the great cannon 
stove in the meeting house in winter, attended Sunday 
school in the afternoon, and then rode home. The boy 
was not permitted to laugh or be amused, or to do any- 
thing but be just a part of the sacred day. The straight- 
lacedness of those Presbyterian Sabbaths may account 
for much of Mr. Mansfield’s orderly habits, strict ob- 
servance of appointments and exaction of punctuality 
from others. Even as a boy he believed in being punc- 
tual; and he remembers distinctly that it was impressed 
upon him in his youth that in this respect the deacons 
were excepted—which he thought most unfair. By the 
customs of the community, no one but the deacons was 
ever allowed to arrive late at church. In winter or 
summer, after everybody else came in the deacons walked 
to the front seats. His youthful mind had etched upon 
it three impressions: first, the question whether he 
should like to be a deacon and have the privilege of 
being late; second, that he would not be a deacon under 
any circumstances and that he would make deacons come 
on time like ordinary folks; and, third, that all deacons 
wore squeaky boots. 

But it was the latter end of the Sabbath which inter- 
ested him most, and he was glad when it was an ex- 
tremely light and sunny day, because then there would 
be no difference of opinion between himself and his 
parents as to whether the sun had set or not. On such 
days he sat with his face glued to a western window, 
watching for the auspicious hiding of the orb of day, 
because that was the line of demarcation between much 
grief and much joy. The moment the sun was down 
he was allowed to turn himself loose with any sort of an 
Indian whoop and break into the yard for play. 

Eventually the older Mansfield followed the lure of 
the west contained in letters that came from Rolla, Mo., 
from Algernon Smith, who had migrated thither from 
New Boston some time before. Father Mansfield sold 
his water mill and factory and, with his household 
effects, his Seth Thomas clock and his wife and son, 
started for the west. They came into St. Louis, Mo., 
over the ‘‘Bee Line,’’ and left almost immediately for 
Rolla, which was then the terminus of the Atlantic & 
Pacific railroad—now the main line of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco railroad—125 miles from St. Louis, in 
Phelps county, Missouri. In Rolla Mr. Mansfield bought 
a quarter of a block of ground in that part of town 
which was next to Texas county, Missouri, in the direc- 
tion from which the ‘‘whip popping’’ woodsmen came 
in from the country saw mills with their loads of lumber 
to be sold for housebuilding. That was the first yellow 
pine lumber which Clifford had ever seen. His father 
built a house, working the tongue and groove into the 
lumber, planing all the boards by hand, and covering the 
buildings with hand shaved shingles. In addition he 
bought six acres of ground outside the limits for a small 
farm. 

In Rolla youn Mansfidid went to school, did chores, 
worked at odd jobs, hoed potatoes, spread the hay after 
his father’s scythe, gathered corn, and on Sundays at- 
tended the less rigorous Congregational church with 
which his people had become affiliated. 

Some time in 1878 I. M. McCreery (a Rolla carpenter 
in those days, but now a retail lumberman in St. Louis, 
Mo.), who was a friend of the elder Mansfield and who 


had fared farther into the west, to Parsons, Kan., sent 
back word of the broader possibilities at Parsons as 
compared with Rolla. That same year the Mansfield 
family moved to Parsons. They found, however, that 
there was no such demand for carpenters at Parsons as 
had been expected, and the two Mansfields were obliged 
to work at day labor for J. K. Tyler, a retail lumber- 
man, work which consisted of unloading water-soaked 
Hannibal white pine from the cars and piling it. After 
that young Mansfield went to work as delivery boy for 
Carey & Briggs, grocers. Although he was a stranger 
in the town, and did not know one street from another, 
he took the job at $10 a month and ‘‘made good.’’ 
Then he worked a year as clerk in the store. In the 
meantime Mr. Tyler had sold his yard to 8S. A. Brown 
& Co., of Chicago, Ill., a rising concern which made it 
a first class lumber yard. During that time Mr. Mans- 
field met his first lumberman from the outside world, an 
American Beau Brummel but a hard worker, Frank 
Brewer, now of St. Louis, Mo., whom he remembers as 
the man who wore the most wonderful trousers he had 
ever seen and the pattern of whose vest may still be 
remembered in Parsons. Frank Brewer had been sent 
to help the manager of the 8. A. Brown & Co. yard, 
but was soon sent elsewhere. 

In the meantime Mr. McCreery was made manager 
of the Brown yard, and drew young Mansfield away 
from the grocery business after many family consulta 
tions on the subject. He went to work at $25 a month 
and was with 8S. A. Brown & Co. for seven years. During 
1882 and 1883 he acted as traveling auditor. In the 
early part of 1884 he was made local manager at Fre- 
donia, Kan., on the ‘‘Frisco’’ system, west of Cherry 
vale. He remained manager of that yard until July 1, 
1885, when he was transferred to the management of 
the S. A. Brown & Co. yard at Independence, Kan. In 
the spring of 1888 Mr. Mansfield resigned his position 
and went to Kansas (ity, into business with I. M. Me 
Creery & Co., Mr. MeCreery having established himself 
at Sheffield, Mo., then a suburb of Kansas City. Mr. 
Mansfield became manager of that business and stayed 
there until the spring of 1890. A junior partnership 
in this concern was his first interest in the lumber busi 
ness. 

In 1890 Mr. Mansfield went to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, whose headquarters were then at Columbus, 
Kan. He established the East Joplin (Mo.) yard of that 
company and remained there two years. In 1892 he 
established a yard at Parsons, Kan., and later opened 
yards at Kingfisher, Hennessy and E! Reno, Okla., and 
at Mincoe, I. T., all on the Rock Island system. In 1903 
he added yards at South Enid, North Enid, Pond Creek, 
Round Pond and Medford, Okla.—all on the Rock Island 
road. In effect Mr. Mansfield was an auditor, with 
headquarters at Kingfisher, I. T., and so remained until 
the spring of 1895. In that year he was called to 
Kansas City and went on the road for the wholesale 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, traveling 
in Kansas and Missouri. In the summer of 1895 he was 
made secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber & Supply 
Company, with a yard at Kansas City, owned by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, and remained there until 
March, 1896. Then he was sent by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company to Columbus, Ohio, to open a sales office for 
the eastern territory, including Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
and western Pennsylvania (the Pittsburg district). 
January 1, 1897, he moved the office to St. Louis, Mo. 
The firm name was changed to the Long-Mansfield Lum 
ber Company, a concern in which the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company and Mr. Mansfield were interested, and the 
business continued under that name until April, 1901. 
Then the St. Louis office was closed, being absorbed by 
the Kansas City office, and Mr. Mansfield went to Kansas 
City, where he remained until August, 1901, when he 
resigned. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Mansfield became general sales 
agent for the Arkansas Lumber Company and opened 
offices in St. Louis, Mo. November 1, 1905, he was 
made secretary and general manager of the company, 
and became a stockholder. It is this connection that 
constitutes his present activity, and the successful opera- 
tion of the company is evidence of his executive ability 
ana general business qualities. 

May 20, 1885, Mr. Mansfield married Nora J. Clymer, 
at Fredonia, Kan. Their only daughter, Hallie Ilma 
Mansfield, was born August 5, 1887. 





PROFESSIONAL LUMBERJACKS IN MICHIGAN. 
CADILLAC, MicH., Nov. 1.—Labor in the lumber woods 


around this city continues scarce, although conditions are 


improving. It is expected that for a few weeks the lum 
berjacks who have been digging potatoes as a diversion 
and, incidentally, for better wages, will drift back and 
that pay rolls will be more nearly what operators would 
like them to be. The lumberjack of the early pine days 
would not deign to handle a potato fork, or do any other 
kind of work than with ax, peavey or cant-hook. Lum 
bermen in those days were not bothered by the men run 
ning after other work. Lumberjacks of today are hardly 
professionals, that class of men having followed the white 
pine west and south, drawn by the desire to continue in 
their old line rather than take up harder work in the 
hardwood forests. A matter of sentiment as well as dol- 
lars has left a comparatively small number of simon-pure 
lumberjacks in this part of the state. However, it is not 
uncommon for one of them to return from the northwest 
and seek employment in his old haunts, convinced that so 
far as dollars and cents are concerned he can do better in 
Michigan camps than in Washington, Oregon or Canada, 
whére wages are higher, but where the net results are 
much lower. 
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MICHIGAN LABOR SCARCE. 


Experienced Loggers Offered $40 a Month and Board 
—Logging Operations Now Under Good Head- 
way—Other Michigan News. 


CALUMET, Micu., Oct. 30.—Conflicting reports regard- 
ing the labor situation come from various logging dis- 
tricts of upper Michigan. In some sections operators 
report a scarcity of woodsmen and in others men are 
plentiful. In Houghton, Ontonagon, Keweenaw and Ba- 
raga counties the supply of men has been greatly en- 
larged and rendered adequate by the curtailing of opera- 
tions in the copper district. Men are being sent from 
here to other sections of the peninsula where woodsmen 
are searce. The Northern Michigan Employment Agency 
at Hancock is shipping men to outside points and report 
there will be no shortage of men in the woods this 
season. 

In the Menominee logging district lumber companies 
are short of men and offering $35 to $40 a month with 
board. This is attributed to the fact that many men 
have gone to the far west. Teams will be more plentiful 


this season than last winter. > 


Logging operations will be conducted by the Oliver 
Iron. Mining Company at a point a few miles west of 
Michigamme, Marquette county, operations to begin in 
a short time. A crew of sixty men will be employed. 
The Oliver concern owns 240 acres, formerly known as 
the Illinois steel lands, at that point. Pine and other 
heavy timber will be shipped to the company’s mill at 
Champion, the smaller timber being distributed among 
the mines on the iron ranges. Sufficient stumpage is 
available at that point to last two or three years. 

Martin Remile, of Negaunee, who has operated a saw 
mill during the summer seasons for several years, re- 
cently turned over the plant to B. J. Goodman, of Ish- 
peming, whose son, Bernard, is conducting the work. 
During the next two weeks about 150,000 feet of hem- 
lock and tamarack will be converted into lumber, which 
has already been sold. He will buy timber from a num- 
ber of jobbers in that district as soon as logging begins 
there. 

Frank X. Provost, of Trout creek, Houghton county, 
has taken a contract for a winter’s logging for the 
Holt Lumber Company on the Baltimore river and will 
occupy one of the old Nester estate camps. 

Crystal Falls and vicinity will see less logging this 
season than in any year since the industry became im 
portant in that section. This is due mainly to the high 
prices of labor and supplies. With common labor at 
$2.50 a day, oats at 70 cents a bushel and hay at $25 
a ton, jobbers can not make any profit unless they 
charge an excessive price. The big logging railroad for 
which the survey was made in Mastodon township last 


summer has not been built and the Sawyer-Goodman - 


Lumber Company has made no move to start work on it. 

The log harvest around Crystal Falls will be ex- 
tremely small. Charles Uren is the only jobber who 
began early and he will cut only 500,000 feet near 
Halfway. Ader & Gray have been cutting logs and 
cedar during the summer and expect to load consider- 
able at the Gibson mine spur during the winter. Ader 
& Gray are the heaviest jobbers there. Owing to the 
destruction of dams on the Fence river no logs will be 
harvested on that stream this winter. Peter Fowler, 
who bought the Frank Johnson lands and camps, sus- 
pended operations some time ago. William James will 
put in 150,000 feet at Balsam from lands that he bought 
and partly logged last winter. Andrew Nelson is log- 
ging on the lower Paint river, cutting cedar and hem- 
lock. Herman Holmes has built camps and is ready to 
begin work two miles south of Crystal Falls. He has a 
big contract with the Corrigan-MeKinney mining in- 
terests, but may do little, as he is depending upon the 
labor situation. 

There is a cordwood famine in many sections. Many 
producers went out of business because they could not 
get men. In the Crystal Falls district, which formerly 
produced 20,000 cords in a season, but two operators 
remain. Ader & Gray will put out 5,000 cords from 
their Amasa choppings. They cut all summer and have 
3,000 eords ready for shipment. Thomas Conlin will 
put in 2,000 cords at Balsam. He had a crew cutting 
all summer and has 1,000 cords ready for shipment. 

John Haggblom, of Manistique, is jobbing near Casino, 
where he has camps and a crew of men. E. M. Shilson, 
of the same place, has a contract for moving a boiler, 
engine and mill machinery from Delta Junction to the 
Lockhart district, where a mill is to be operated this 
winter. Fred Brassel, of Manistique, has been hauling 
supplies and camp outfits to High Rollway, where he 
will have a crew at work part of the winter. He is to 
bank the pine and cedar on eighty acres of land owned 
by Burton & Brown. 





IN THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN WOODS. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Oct. 28.—Joseph Sturgeon, of 
Grand Marais, has taken a logging contract for the 
Manistique Lumber Company, and is building camps 
near Star Y., on the Manistique railway. 

Loggers throughout the northern peninsula are offer- 
ing from $25 to $40 a month and board for woodsmen 
regardless of skill. Experienced men will get more. 

“our lumber companies, the Perronville Shingle Com- 
pany, the Escanaba Woodenware Company, the Pittsburg 
& Lake Superior Iron Company and the Ford River Tim- 
ber Company, have combined to break up the organized 
gang of thieves who. have been operating at Perronville. 
Wholesale robberies have been eommitted, the thieves 


carrying away wagon loads of goods from the ware- 
houses. ] 

W. B. Hurd is superintending woods operations for 
the firm of Curtis, Cook & Miller at Grand Marais. 

The mill of the Hudson Lumber Company at Garnet 
has closed down for a time. 

John A. Brawley has started his shingle mill at Hasel- 
mere. The lath mill has been. running, but must stop 
when frost sets in. Mr. Brawley also conducts a general 
store at Haselmere. 

The I. Stephenson Lumber Company, of Wells, has 
raised the prices of logs along the Soo line through the 
heavy demand. 

Senator O. B. Fuller, of the Ford River Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Ford river after attending the 
special session of the legislature at Lansing. Senator 
Fuller is a candidate for the office of auditor general 
of the state at next fall’s election. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, which is exten- 
sively engaged in lumbering, will plant.14,000 white pine 
and other commercial trees on its lands in the northern 
part of the state. This is the largest reforestation cam- 
paign ever carried on by a private company. 





ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Oct. 29.—Joseph Dumond is build- 
ing a saw mill with a capacity of 10,000 feet a day at 
Nathan. The mill will be ready for operation by De- 
cember 1. 

C. W. Schuette, of Wallace, has bought 500,000 feet 
of white pine from H. H. Schuette and will log the tim- 
ber this winter to his mill at Wallace. This is the 
largest white pine deal transacted in this county for a 
number of years. 

Hayward’s mill, at Arthur bay, closed the season’s run 
last week. About 500,000 feet of mixed timber were cut 
during the season. 

Joseph Faucette, of Peshtigo, has taken a contract to 
log 2,000,000 feet of pine for ‘the N. Ludington com- 
pany. The timber will be banked on the Menominee 
above the Wausaukee river. 

Joseph Liegos has taken a large logging contract with 
the Brown Mitcheson company, of Marinette, and will 
log near Amberg this winter. 

Tim Holihan, of Daggett, will put in a large amount 
of mixed timber for the Spies Lumber Company on the 
Pike river near Amberg. 

The Oliver Mining Company has started up a camp 
with sixty-five men, west of, Michigamme. This is the 
second camp of the Oliver feople in that neighborhood, 
timber there being plentiful enough to last for three or 
four years. 

Cedar dealers complain about the inactivity of the 
cedar market. Little cedar was shipped from this city 
during the last few months and orders that were sent 
in on low prices were not accepted. Cedar men are de- 
termined to hold their cedar, saying they can not afford 
to sell their stock at present prices. The slump in 
prices will curtail the cedar output during the winter and 
brace up the market during next summer. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


PPD AFI 





The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has secured 1,000 acres of timber land in Preston county, 
West Virginia, and will begin the work of developing the 
tract very soon. The company will ship over the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood railroad. 


F. KF. Williams, of Oregon City, Ore., has bought 900 
acres of timber land near Logan for $11,000 from J. W. 
Taggart, of Portland. Mr. Williams paid about $12 an 
acre for the timber. 


The Edgefield & Nashville Manufacturing Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has bought several thousand acres of tim- 
ber land in Colbert county, Alabama, for $41,760. The 
company’s mill at Crawford, Tenn., will be removed to the 
timber as soon as possible. 


George Mickelson, of Two Rivers, Wis., has bought 500 
acres of timber land near Holcombe and is making prepara- 
tions for the cutting of it this winter. 


Reed, Fisher & Newton, of Rouseville, Pa., have bought 
700 acres of timber land at East Brady on the Allegheny 
river for $25,000. 


The Labarre-Riggs Company, recently organized at New 
Orleans, La., has bought 10,830 acres of timber land in St. 
Landry parish, paying therefor $108,300. The company 
purposes to build a mill immediately. 


Norman Adams, of Wheelersburg, Ohio, has bought 400 
acres of timber land on Lick Run for $16,000. Mr. Adams 
will begin the clearing of the land at once. 


The Smith-St. John Lumber Company, recently organized 
at Wheeling, W. Va., with a capital stock of $500,000, has 
bought 27,000 acres of timber land near Wisner, La., valued 
at $300,000, and is now building one of the best equipped 
mills in the south at Wisner. 


J. M. Pereles and others, of Milwaukee, Wis., have sold 
12,000 acres of timber land located in northern Michigan 
to the Huron Bay Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for $220,000. The sale includes three slate mines, thirty- 
eight miles of viet of way for a railroad, all cut and 
graded, and the village of Arvon. A $100,000 saw mill will 
be built on the property at once. 


N. A. Rowden, of Cuba, Ill, has bought 700 acres of 
timber land near Havana which will cut about 200,000 rail- 
road ties. Mr. Bowden has a contract with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad to furnish it ties. 


Mich., re- 


The Rneeland- Bigelow Company, of Bay Cit 
ontmorency 


cently bought 1,880 acres of timber land in 
county from the W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, 
Mich. It is estimated the tract will eut about 25,000,000 
feet. The Kneeland-Bigelow Company has bought about 
6,500 acres of timber land since the first of the year. 


George Meade, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., has sold 2,000, 


000 
feet of standing timber located near Edson to the Vollmar 
& Below Company, of Marshfield. The timbér will be sawed 


T 





in the company’s mill at Boyd. 








POPLAR Quartered 
CHESTNUT OAK 
ASH Plain 


Poplar and Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Davidson-Benedict Co. 


Manufacturer- 
Nashville, Tennessee 

















Long Bros. Lumber Co. 
1026 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
WHOLESALERS OF 
Oak Car Material, Switch Ties and 
Bridge Timber. 


CAN MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 











[aa KENTUGKY HARDWOODS Sigs 




















| NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


GUM 


Box-Boards 


300 M. FT. DRY 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 











POPLAR-OAK- CHESTNUT. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





This is Plain 
To Everybody— 


Because we always keep 
a large stock on hand 
we are able to fill all orders promptly. Drop 
us a line at once if you want some inter- 
esting prices we are making on a stock of 
12,000,000 feet of well assorted and selected 
rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 
Prices are yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
OAK.... 


BEECH FLOOR NG 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Holiow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 




















eRe 








GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
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Keys-Fannin 
Lumber 
Co. 


We have in stock and are sawing a large 
amount daily of 


SOFT YELLOW 
POPLAR, 

RED AND 
WHITE OAK, » 
BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT, 
LATH. 


We can furnish either band or circular 
sawn stock. Write for prices. 





Herndon, West Va. 








LITTLE LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufactures 


Southern Hardwoods 
Red Gum a Specialty 


All Inquiries to 
d Mill, Littleton, Ark. 
Hickory Mili, Chickasawba, Ark, ST. LOUIS OFFICE. 




















Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 
Quick Shipments, 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard ana Salesrooms, HG 
nos.1To4iBroapway, Chelsea, Mass. 











f 





+ 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WeSSicrs snont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 





MINNESOTA LUMBER NOTES. 


Sawing Season Drawing to a Close—Duluth Manu- 
facturers Curtailing Output—Pulp- 
wood In Demand. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—The sawing season in 
this city will close next week, regardless of the weather. 
The boom company has been favored for the last few 
days with a rise in the river of about six inches, and 
the last drive was brought down in good shape. <A sup- 
ply of logs is on hand which will keep the crew turning 
all this week and perhaps part of next. The booms will 
then be taken in for the winter, and the mills will close 
when they have cleaned up their ponds. Two mills are 
sawing as fast as the logs reach them, and will close 
down as soon as sorting stops. The C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company and the Northland Lumber Company may run 
a week or more longer. A fair amount of logs will be 
left in wingdams to give a start for next season’s saw- 
ing, and a considerable number on the banks all the 
way up to Little Falls will be brought down by the 
spring rise. 

The report of lumber shipments for September by 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association has 
just been given out, having been delayed by the absence 
of Secretary J. E. Rhodes in Washington, The state- 
ment for the first nine months of the year in shipments 
of pine is as follows: 





1906. 1907. Decrease. Rate. 
January ...... 117,941,378 102,230,281 15,711,092 13.3 
February 32,7 109,552,956 } 17.4 
eee 157,171,892 2.1 
April .131,! 150,562,174 14.1 
MN <: 6kc0:6.5:6 6 ee 176,973,847 16.2 
DD card's be swe 159,148,863 2,124,176 1.3 
PULP occnscvechan 140,547,184 *14,954,662 11.9 
August .....- 188,830,475 170,875,754 17,954,721 9.5 
September ....166,217,414 139,890,728 


26,326,686 15.0 
Totals . .1,337,371,982 1,306,952,679 
*Increase. 


30,419,253 


to 
te 


The hemlock statement is better, showing September 


| shipments almost even with those of last year. The 


comparison for the nine months is as follows: 





1906. 1907. Increase. Rate. 

TAMUATY ...ccrs 19,900,587 21,445,504 1,544,917 aon 
February ..... 23,962,989 22,095,816 *1,867,173 
March 33,212,984 35,999,430 2,786,446 8.3 
April 5,18 34,212,475 10,936,316 46.1 
May 27,669,096 6,031,527 27.9 
June 19,976,652 1,459,141 7.8 
BUR noe sccccs Ske aGS 20,772,886 *1,012,759 4.6 
PET 18,379,541 19,619,243 1,239,702 6.7 
September . 20,907,206 20,876,638 *30,568 a 
Totals ....201,935,200 223,067,740 21,132,540 10.4 

* Decrease. 


Fred L. Jackson, of the Clear Lake Lumber Com- 


pany, Clear Lake, Wash., arrived Monday on a business’ 


trip. He was met in this city by his brother, R. H. 
Jackson, of the Standard Lumber Company, Winona. 

Lewis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle, 
Wash., has been in this eity for a few days on business 
and visiting with old friends. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, has gone to Omaha 
on business for his company. 

Fred H. Flatau, representing the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Company, has returned after five months at headquar- 
ters. He was especially active there in the work of 
hustling cars from the railroad companies for shipments. 
He is looking after trade in this territory. 

The new concrete store and warehouse building of 
the City Sash & Door Company is estimated to cost 
$40,000 in the building permit which was just issued. 

Charles Van Pelt, eastern representative of the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company, is at his desk after a week 
spent in the hospital. 

The annual state timber sale is scheduled to take place 
at the state capitol in St. Paul at 10 a. m. Thursday, but 
the sale may be postponed on account of stringency in 
the money market. Lumbermen have advised the state 
timber board tc that effect. The law requires a deposit 
at the time of sale equivalent to 25 percent of the ap- 
praised price of each tract. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., Oct. 29.—The most important mat- 
ter of public interest, affecting lumbermen as well as 
operators of other large enterprises, is finance. Banks 
of this city joined with those of the Twin Cities yester- 
day in an agreement to pay out no large sums of money, 
and the situation is the same as that in the eastern 
money centers. The banks of this city are all sound 
institutions and have never been in better shape, but 
the action taken is of a precautionary character. 

Some of the large lumber manufacturing interests in 
this vicinity may be obliged to shut down if the money 
stringency continues. Most of them are preparing to 
curtail their output. One large concern will put in 
only about 33 percent as many logs as last winter, and 
the cut in this district will probably be reduced at least 
30 percent. One large concern contemplates increasing 
its logging operations this winter. The demand for 
lumber for the remainder of this year and for 1908 is 
light, and prices have gone down. Lumbermen of this 
city and vicinity are in a strong position, however, and 
will not be seriously affected by a dull period. 

During last week representatives of the pulpwood 
firnis have been engaging men to cut pulpwood to supply 
the large demand. The wage for sawers has advanced 
from $1 to’ $1.50 a cord. , 

Some practical results from tree planting have been 


a 


experienced at Preston. S, F. Leonard, a farmer, erected 
some buildings in which the lumber used was largely 
the product of cottonwood trees that he helped plant 
thirty-seven years ago. Some of the trees sawed out 
400 feet to the tree. The cottonwood is of rapid growth. 

Unusual’ activity has been noted during the last few 
weeks at the two local yards of the Duluth Log Com- 
pany, both in the receipt of stock and in heavy ship- 
ments on orders. The heavy production of ties, poles, 
posts and piling of last winter at lake points is being 
concentrated, preparatory to winter and spring trade. 
Duluth being an excellent shipping point, where cars 
are readily secured and delays are unusual, has a great 
advantage in filling orders over cities where terminals 
are more extensive and congestion is general. Because 
of these facts the stock of this company is in good de- 
mand. 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 

DusuQquE, Iowa, Oct. 26.—The pleasant weather of 
the last week has had a stimulating effect on trade and 
the sash and door manufacturers and lumber dealers 
seem very weil satisfied with present conditions as re- 
gards the volume of trade and prices. 

The steamer Clyde delivered Wednesday a large raft of 
logs to the mill of the Standard Lumber Company. This 
mill is having a remarkably steady run and an officer of 
the company made the statement that it hoped to con- 
tinue to saw until the first of December. 

Stocks are somewhat broken but, generally speaking, 
pretty well assorted. Lumber prices are very firm. ‘The 
only weak items on the list are some kinds of inch 
finishing and 4 and 6-inch white pine siding. 


FROM WISCONSIN CENTERS. 


Help Scarce at Mills and Logging Camps—Personal 
Mention of Manufacturers and Dealers— 
Erection of New Plants. 





New Lonpon, WiIs., Oct. 28.—S. H. Neuman, who re 
cently bought the Hill mill at Fish Creek, is re 
building it at Algoma. Mr. Neuman will ask the city to 
put a draw in the bridge at Algoma to permit craft to 
run up to his mill. In the spring he will have a 9-foot 
channel dredged up to his mill so that his vessel, the 
Lydia E, Raesser, can come to the mill to unload timber 
and bolts. 

The loss in the fire that destroyed the planing mill of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company at 
West Milwaukee last week is placed at $100,000. The 
mill was 320x90 feet in size and wag full of valuable ma- 
chinery and tools. The other company shops depended 
upon this plant. One hundred and fifty men worked in 
the mill. These lost their tools, some dng as high as 
$500. The loss on the mill is virtually eovered by in 
surance, 

W. Van Cleve, of Spruce, is logging on the Menominee 
Indian reservation in Shawano county this season, 

Dick Mayee has started a logging camp at Coles, for 
The N. Ludington Company, of Marinette. 

Robert Jones, formerly well known in Oconto, has 
gone to Princeton, Mich., where he has taken a position 
as manager for the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

George Krause is building a planing mill and machine 
shop at Timme. He will build a, shingle mill this win- 
ter and later will build a store, all to be lighted by elee- 
tricity. Mr. Krause will operate his lath mill all winter. 
He is installing a private telephone line. Mr. Krause is 
also operating a large woods crew. 

The Wisconsin & Northern railway will be built from 
Crandon to Menasha next summer. 

Wood has advanced 50 cents a cord in price at Apple- 
ton and cordwood sells at $8 a cord. 

John Magee, of Timme, will log again this winter. 
J. Hanson will cut the lumber for him at his portable 
mill, 

Syl‘ Duquaine, of Lena, and Charles Clover, the Cole 
man millman, are prospecting for timber near Timme. 





IN THE MENOMINEE VALLEY. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 28.—Help is searee in this 
region notwithstanding the fact that men from the 
farms are available. Local mills could use more hands 
and even the Boom company is short a score of men in 
its river operations. Employment agents are having a 
lively time meeting demands from northern mill towns 
and logging camps. This demand is increasing as the 
winter logging season draws near. 

I. K. Hamilton, manager of the Hamilton-Merryman 
Lumber Company, of this city, will remove soon to 
Chicago. He will retain his interests here and _ will 
spend part of his time in this city. 

The boom house of the Menominee River Boom Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire a few nights ago. 

The big water power of the Perley Lowe Lumber 
Company at Peshtigo has been completed. 

The Menominee River Lumber Company, of this city, 
which owns the Hemlock and Loretta mines near Crystal 
Falls, Mich., is considering the alteration of the course 
of the Hemlock river. This river flows over the Hem- 
lock mine and, it is feared, may inundate the tunnels. 
The Loretta Mining Company will probably do the same 
in the case of the Loretta mine. 

The Pankrantz Lumber Company, of Sturgeon Bay, 
is ‘having a great deal of difficulty in getting its big 
log rafts across Green bay from the west shore because 
of continued rough weather. 

‘J. B. Armstrong is bringing his saw mill to Napper 
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from Thunder lake, whére he has been sawing lumber 
for Levi Hale. 

A. C. Merryman, jr., son of A. C, Merryman, the late 
millionaire lumberman of this city, and who is heavily 
interested in lumbering, will erect a splendid home in 
this city. 

The crew of men breaking rollways on the landing on 
the Peshtigo river has struck for an advance of 50 
cents a day in wages. 

The Francis Beidler Lumber Company, of this city, 
will soon begin the fitting up of its big shingle mill 
in the old Merryman mill building. The mill will 
be equipped with two double block machines and will 
employ about fifty men. The company is getting large 
quantities of cedar down the river and by schooners. 
The yards are filling fast. In future the company will 
put in a much larger quantity of cedar than usual. The 
location of the new yard on the river does away with 
the expensive rafting and towing around to the bay 
shore. 

G. A. Mitcheson, the lumberman, has bought the hand- 
some I, K. Hamilton residence in this city. 

The planing mill of the Francis Beidler Lumber Com- 
pany, in this city, narrowly escaped being destroyed by 
fire Tuesday. 

The steamer I, Watson Stephenson has gone to Chi- 
cago with 600,000 feet of lumber for the Hines Lumber 
Company. The Stephenson is making regular trips. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Oct. 23.—Trade in hardwoods has 
improved slightly during the last two weeks and con- 
sumers who have not taken any lumber lately are get- 
ting ready for fall business. The old contracts are 
practically cleaned up and many must buy lumber or 
stop running. Basswood, birch, maple and elm are about 
equal in demand. Basswood is scarce and will not last 
even a moderate demand until spring. So many woods 
can be substituted for it at a lower price, however, that 
the demand has been reduced. With hemlock and yellow 
pine selling at low prices and easier to work than hard- 
woods, the latter will not be in much demand until the 
softer woods are used. Prices on all hardwoods are 
strong. Mills of the state are not overstocked. Thick 
maple and a few other items are scarce. 

Preparations for logging are going on in many locali- 
ties and in some cases many logs are on the skids. A 
few firms have decided to reduce their cut this winter. 

Retail trade has been good all the season. Shipments 
of lumber are light. J. H. Queal & Co., of Minneapolis, 
own most of the pine and hemlock lumber at three 
mills in this city and are not doing much shipping. Col- 
lections are good, the only trouble being that of getting 
bills discounted. Cars are scarce. 

The Robbins Lumber Company is running its new hard- 
wood flooring plant and doing splendid work. 

The Salsich Lumber Company, who has been prepar- 
ing to start a small mill at Star lake for the manufac- 
ture of hardwoods, has decided not to operate this winter. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., Oct. 29.—The Scott & Taylor shingle 
mill, which has been operating in this vicinity for a 
number of years, has closed down and will be moved into 
the city or to some nearby location. The company manu- 
factures cedar shingles exclusively and has manufactured 
all its cedar holdings in this locality. 

The property owned by the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, has been bought for the Sturges 
& Burn factory, which will be located in this city. 

George Wilkinson has begun logging operations two 
miles from this city on the Wisconsin Central railway. 
Mr. Wilkinson has a crew of forty men at work. The 
timber was bought last spring by Mr. Wilkinson. 

George Quayle and family left Bayfield yesterday for 
the Bahama islands, where Mr. Quayle has charge of the 
extensive interests of W. H. Gilbert. Several Bayfield 
men went with him and if they like the country will 
send for their families. 

The Butternut Stave Company bought a 400-acre tract 
of timber east of this city the first of the week. The 
land is said to contain much valuable timber and was 
sold at $17 an acre. Paul Zoesch and Charlie Vashaw 
have entered into a contract with the Butternut Stave 
Company to Jog and haul the timber to the mill. 

The Becker-La Flamboy mill has closed down for the 
winter. Considerable lumber was sawed from the logs 
taken from the bottom of the bay. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 

WaAuSAU, Wis., Oct. 29.—Logging operations for the 
winter are now well under way in many sections in this 
part of the state. The Alexander Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wausau, will put in about 6,000,000 feet of 
timber at Grandfather. The Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, of Schofield, has established camps and trains 
will undoubtedly be hauling logs over the Rosholt branch 
within a few weeks. A new branch has been built from 
the Rosholt line to Holt and has opened upon a large 
tract of timber to lumbermen. Logging operations in 
the town of Elderon are in full swing and the winter 
will be a busy one in that section. 

The prospects for a brisk hemlock market are not as 
good this season as last. A year ago farmers and log- 
gers who had hemlock on hand or expected to cut any 
were literally surrounded by bidders from different firms, 
anxious to secure the cut. The result was that logs 
soared skyward in value. While every mill in this see- 
tion is shipping all the hemlock lumber it can produce 
at regular prices the prospects are that logs will not 
advance in price above last season’s mark. The decline 
in value is only temporary, however. It cannot well. be 
otherwise, considering the growing scarcity of timber. 
« The Rib ‘Falls branch of the North-Western railway 


from Rib Falls to Marathon, both in the county of 
Marathon, has been finished and is now open for traffic 


_ and travel. It is five miles in length. 


The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of this city, 
has contracted for 6,000,000 feet of- logs from the 
farmers between Dunfield and Doering, in Lincoln county, 
to be delivered on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway and railed to Wausau during the com- 
ing season. 

Alexander Stewart, president of the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company, has secured a residence in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and he and family will spend the winter there. 


OBITUARY. 


ODD DID DIL 


Frederick E. Fay. 


WorcESTER, Mass., Oct. 20.—Frederick E. Fay, a well 
known retired lumberman, died October 10 at his home in 
this city. He was 70 years old and was born in West- 
boro but had lived in this city for many years. 








Leslie A. Buzzell. 


OLpTowN, Me., Oct. 20.—Leslie A. Buzzell, a well known 
lumberman of this city, died at his home October 12 after 
a long illness. He was born in Greenbush, Mass., 49 years 
ago, and spent all his life in the lumber business, being of 
late years’a member of the firm of L. A. & F. V. Buzzell. 





Emerson Cole. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—Emerson Cole, one of the 
pioneer lumbermen of the northwest, died at his home in 
this city October 23 at the age of 70. He came to Minne- 
apolis in 1865 and had served two terms in the Minnesota 
legislature. 





Charles E. Duren. 


BanGcor, Me., Oct. 25.—Charles E. Duren, a prominent 
citizen of Fairfield and an old lumberman, died at his home 
in Fairfield October 16. He was born in Canaan in 1847 
and had lived in Fairfield since 1869. He had held various 
town and county offices. 


John D. Ludden. 


Sr. Paun, MINN., Oct. 22.—John D. Ludden, vice presi- 
dent of the State Savings bank of this city, died at his 
home in this city October 14 at the age of 89. He was 
one of the pioneer lumbermen of the northwest and was for 
three years a member of the Wisconsin territorial legisla- 
ture. 








John D. L. Williams. 


SerGent, Ky., Oct. 26.—John D. L. Williams, one of the 
best known lumbermen of the Big Sandy valley, died Oc- 
tober 21 at his home near Coon creek after a brief illness. 
Mr. Williams had been in the lumber business for many 
years and was known by lumbermen from the Cumberland 
mountains to the Mississippi river. His two sons, Henry C. 
and John, jr., will succeed him. 





William E. Banks. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Oct, 24.—-William KE. Banks, 78 years 
old, died October 19 at his home in this city after an illness 
of two years. Mr. Banks was a native of Virginia and with 
his parents came to this city at an early age. He was 
one of the “Forty-niners,” and after acquiring a fortune 
he returned to this city and engaged in the lumber business 
under the style of Swain & Banks. He retired from the 
lumber business about fifteen years ago. 





George McCormack. 


Port Moopy, B. C., Oct. 20.—George McCormack, mana- 
ger of the Canadian Pacific Lumber Company, of this city, 
died October 13 at the General hospital in Vancouver. Mr. 
McCormack was born in Orillia, Ontario, 51 years ago, and 
after acquiring a thorough knowledge of the lumber business 
he started in under the style of McCormack & McLeod, 
operating in the Algoma, Parry sound and Muskoka dis- 
tricts. He was a representative of the Parry sound dis- 
trict in the Dominion parliament for eight years. 





Denison F. Groves. 


Denison F. Groves, a pioneer lumber dealer of Chicago, 
died at his home in this city October 22, death being 
ascribed to old age. Mr. Groves was born in Bridgewater, 
N. Y., in 1828, and after attending the public schools of 
Clinton, N. Y., came to Chicago at the age of 21. He soon 
obtained knowledge of the lumber business and opened a 
yard at the river and Washington street under the style of 
» KF. Groves & Co. He continued under this style for 
thirty years, retiring in 1888. He is survived by two 
daughters and a son. 








Sylvester Ross. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Sylvester Ross, senior mem- 
ber of Ross & Snyder, retail dealers of Brooklyn, died Oc- 
tober 26 at his country home in Southampton. He started 
in business with his father in 1850. Deceased was about 
70 years old and was one of the old time conservative lum- 
bermen of this market. His two sons are actively engaged 
in the lumber business, Gilliam Ross and Sylvester Ross, jr., 
each of whom is in business for himself. 





John W. Watkins. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 26.—The funeral of John W. 
Watkins, a well known planing mill proprietor of this city, 
took place today from his late residence. The interment 
was at the Home of Peace cemetery. He left a widow 
and two sons, Walter 8S. and John, jr. He came to San 
Francisco a little more than a year ago from Madera, 
where he had been the senior member of Watkins & Thur- 
man. Mr. Watkins’ death was self inflicted, as a result 
of some sudden fit of despondency not connected with the 
business, as he was well to do financially. A few minutes 
before he fired the fatal shot he talked pleasantly with hts 
employees. He then went into a rear room and penned his 
will, leaving his entire yf to his wife and sons. He 
died within a few hours after the o— Mr. Watkins 
was a member of the Elks, Odd Fellows, Woodmen of the 
World and United Order of Workmen. 


Capt. Donald Rosie. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 25.—Capt. Donald Rosie, one of the 
best known of the old guard of retired schooner captains, 
died a few days ago at his home in Grand Haven. e was 
79 years old. Captain Rosie was a native of the Orkney 
islands, Scotland. He sailed many schooners on the Great 
Lakes in the days when lumbering was the chief lake in- 
dustry. One of his later commands was the Kate Lyons, 
which is still in the lumber business. His last boat was 
the Rosa Belle. He had been out of active service twenty 
years. : 











SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 

















L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS, 
OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss,; Van Cleave, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 


-Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 


Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: “Dantzler,” Moss Point, Miss. 














Camp & Hinton Co., ist. | 


Exporters of 


PITCH PINE LUMBER 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Gordes Use Mors Union, Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


























WM. LOWRY, | 
Pitch Pine for Export 


Gulfport, Miss., U.S. A. 
SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special 
Size Timbers, South American Schedules. 


Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 
Codes Used: Motek Watkins, Lieh<rs, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
Shipping Points: New Orleans, La.; Gulfport, Miss.; Mo- 








bile, Ala. 











B. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICE 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS.,U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long Distance Phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick. 
Codes used :—Southards-W atkins———-Motek A. B.C, 


Buropean Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 





q 











S. E. NAYLOR CO. 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 


HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS 


Our Specialties; Construction Material, R.R.Ties 
and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 


. . 1 A. B.C. 4th and 5th. 
Code: | Southard’s, Watkins. 


Oak 

Ash 

Gum 

Poplar 
Hickory 
Cypress 
Cottonwood 
Yellow Pine 


LOUISIANA EXPORT LBR, & BOX CO. 


The Murphy Lor. Go. LId, ané Bates-Mehvay Box Co. 
Suite 216-Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ABC 4thand 6th Edition and - 
American Lumberman Telecode. 


i 








34 and 35 Durham Bidg. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 

















We are’ deal- 
ers and expor- 
ters of Lumber 
and Logs and 
have unequaled 
facilities for 
handling all or- 
ders satisfac- 
torily. 











Cable Address: 
| “LUMBERLOG.” 
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It’s Easy 
Enough 
To Solve This 





if you will but take the time to 
look around. Find a manufacturer 
who has the facilities, capacity and 


the right kind of timber. If un- 


certain try 








N. C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. C 
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Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


-BALTIMORE, MD. 


a On sable 


Baltimore Worked Flooring, 


mG alien Orotiiiar-ems celeiieliat=4-9a acon 








a 
ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring Ceiling, Roofers, Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO. 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants. Send us your inquiries. 

















C. J. Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE . 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills. Decking, Bridge and Building, Lum- 
ber, Kilp-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


N.Y. Correspondents 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. Savannah, Ga. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—The Nashville lumber 
trade seems to be as active as if the entire financial 
sky were as clear as could be desired. The good weather 
throughout Tennessee and the Cumberland country has 
served to increase the stock on hand in the-local yards 
and they now have a fair supply of nearly all grades. 
The country mills have been turning out large amounts 
and have been able to haul them to railroad points. 
Loeal yards, however, are still somewhat short on the 
better grades of quartered oak, poplar, chestnut and 
ash. The supply is above normal in the common grades. 
Since eastern buyers have ceased their liberal purchases 
prices have continued steady and in a few instances 
slight reductions have been recorded. 

Nashville is rapidly forging to the front as one of 
the most important centers for the manufacture of boxes. 
Over $250,000 is invested in five plants, which consume 
nearly 8,000,000 feet of timber and turn out $600,000 
worth of finished products annually. No exclusively 
box making plant is located here, but this feature of 
the woodworking industry is made a specialty by several 
concerns. The local box manufacturers are finding it 
difficult to secure sufficient raw material with which 
to meet the increasing demands made upon them. The 
ear shortage, the searcity of labor to cut timber and 
the fact that the best timber is far inland are obstacles 
in the way of box makers. One local dealer says that 
a crisis in lumber manufacturing may be expected in ten 
years and that great economy will have to be practiced 
by both manufacturer and consumer. ‘‘We will be 
forced,’’ he said, ‘‘to the veneering plan, using skeleton 
erates lined with sheets of veneering for the shipment 
of dry govds and other materials.’’ The best trade the 
Nashville manufacturers supply with boxes is the butter 
industry and shoe business. 

Local lumbermen who are in close touch with the 
situation say that the Nashville market is in a satis- 
factory condition. All the grades of poplar and all 
high class quartered oak are the best demands. The 
plain oak sales during the last week were smaller than 
during the week before. Some dealers declare that the 
local market was never better than it is now. The rush 
is generally over after the renting season, which begins 
October 1, but this year the business of the retail yards, 
the builders and the contractors has gone ahead irre- 
spective of the renting season. The opinion is expressed 
that there will be no cessation of this activity until bad 
weather comes. 

The question of prompt delivery is staring the dealers 
in the face. Dealers who control mills in the rural dis- 
tricts of middle Tennessee say that they have suffered 
considerably at these mills on account of the car short- 
age. Mills which are away from water transportation 
and without means of their own for hauling timber are 
much handicapped. There seems to be little difficulty in 
moving stock from the yards to the consumer, but con- 
siderable difficulty in getting timber and logs with which 
to replenish stocks. 

So far as Nashville is concerned the financial troubles 
in New York have had no evil effect. Local banks have, 
perhaps, been a little more cautious, but business is 
moving on the same progressive lines as before the panic. 
Collections may have been somewhat lessened among the 
manufacturers, but no serious trouble has resulted. The 
only effect that the New York trouble can have here is 
in causing slight delay in consummating several deals 
for the establishment of some important enterprises. 
Manufacturers, including those of furniture, who do 
business throughout the country have of course found 
it necessary to be a little more careful than usual in 
filling orders because of the retarded collection pros- 
pects, but there is no lack of confidence expressed. 

The numerous planing mills and woodworking plants 
here are working overtime trying to catch up with work 
before the advent of unfavorable weather. Builders all 
over Tennessee and in many other sections of the south 
are having their work done here, and as a consequence 
local concerns have their hands full. Those who are 
building residences want to get through before winter, 
and this adds to the rush of the mills. 

The Nashville box factories are anticipating a splen- 
did increase in business. Next year several local firms 
will operate special crate departments. 

There is talk of two or three additional woodworking 
plants for Nashville, including two more saw mills, but 
nothing definite has been announced as to the plans yet. 

The Queen Embroidery Hoop Company is_ being 
formed in Nashville for the purpose of making an 
embroidery hoop which has been invented by a Nash- 
ville man and has met with considerable success. The 
company will have $50,000 capital and will begin the 
erection of a factory within the next few weeks. 

The car shortage situation and the flurry in Wall 
street does not seem to have had any effect on lumber 
prices and they are holding their own well, with little 
probability of any decrease. 

Lumbermen and other shippers of this section are 
greatly interested in the progress being made for the 
improvement of the Cumberland river, looking to the 
time when there will be all the year navigation on that 
stream. The work of the government party on the Cum- 
berland had progressed rapidly during the last two 
weeks. No heavy rains have fallen in the river country 
and the river has maintained a level that has made it 
possible to push the work in a satisfactory manner. The 





guide wall at Lock 4 has been completed agd work will 


BUSINESS ACTIVE IN HARDWOOD CENTERS. 


Financial Depression Not Evidenced in Lumber Trade in Kentucky and Tennessee - New 
Manufacturing Plants for Nashville. 








be begun on a similar wall at Lock A. The dam at Lock 
4 will not be started before next season. The dam at 
Lock 5 is first to be started, according to the present 
plan. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, TENN., Oct. 29.—The lumber business in this 
section shows a decided improvement and there is a very 
appreciable recovery of prices. The lumbermen are all 
busy and while the business is probably not all that 
could be wished, there is a feeling of thankfulness for 
the existing conditions. 

The demand is somewhat better and is rapidly grow- 
ing stronger. Poplar is still scarce, after several months 
heavy call, while oak is gradually taking its place again 
in the hardwood list. 

W. F. Fletcher, representing the H. A. MeCowan Lum 
ber Company, of Salem, Ind., came to the city this 
week and is spending several days in looking over the 
local situation. 

Col. Jefferson Dillon, a prominent manufacturer of 
Seott county, Virginia, was in the city this week and 
reports the business as brisk in his section. 

A deal said to involve nearly $500,000 ‘is being consum- 
mated at Abingdon. Messrs. Whiteaker and Campbell 
are said to have sold to Henry C. Stuart, the latter a 
member of the corporation commission of Virginia, and 
Philadelphia associates, a tract of nearly 40,000 acres of 
timber, in the Moecasin gap region. The timber is 
hardwoods principally and the purpose of the purchasers 
is to develop it. It is said that the work of installing 
cireular and band mills will begin shortly. Mr. Stuart 
was in Bristol this week on business in connection with 
the deal. 

meee 
KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 29.—The local building industry 
is dull. Just before the New York financial trouble 
considerable evidence of revival oceurred in the building 
world and plans were maturing rapidly for pretentious 
undertakings in addition to the general movement among 
real estate men to build in the residence section. No- 
body is willing to venture much until the storm blows 
over, however, and the financing of any large under 
takings is ont of the question until after the first of 
the year. Wholesale lumbermen feel the effects of the 
financial stringency in the reduction of business done, 
meeting the bare needs of retailers being all the busi- 
ness in sight. Ordinarily retailers wait until the end 
of November to begin reducing stock, but they will prob- 
ably carry small stocks the remainder of the year. The 
car shortage is acute and it is difficult to get quick 
action on stock wanted for prompt delivery. 

The Central Planing Mill & Lumber Company takes 
a hopeful view of the outlook in general, } 

The Kentucky Sash & Door Works are having prac- 
tically all the business they ean take care of. 

The Edwin L. Davis Lumber Company is fairly busy 
and has an ample supply of logs to work on. : 

The Fred G. Jones Lumber Company is doing a fair 
volume of local business in sash, doors and lumber and 
has a good country yard trade for sash and doors. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company is 
running steadily and doing a good volume of busi 
ness. It is well supplied with Hickory stock, 

Among the visiting lumbermen this week was J. C. 
Cremer, manager of the yellow pine department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, who 
spent several days with the local manager, George W. 
Schmidt. Mr. Cremer says things are in nice shape in 
St. Louis and the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is 
getting its share of business. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bros. Company, well known mahog- 
any importers of this city, received this week by way 
of Norfolk, Va., 1,857 mahogany logs, containing 1,160, 
962 feet of lumber, and 8 sticks of corkwood. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Oct. 29.—Lumber trade conditions of 
the Kentucky-Virginia field remain active and prices 
continue to advance, especially of seconds, which are 
being used almost exclusively in the building of miners’ 
houses and coal tipples throughout the mountains. The 
development of the coal fields will necessitate the use 
of five times more lumber for the local trade than ever 
before. Mills are all pretty well running full time in 
their effort to supply the demand. John W. Wright, 
of Elkhorn Creek, Ky., said: ‘‘My mills are all run- 
ning every day and have been running for six months 
without a letup.’’ 

J. W. Green, of the Green-Allen Lumber Company, 
said: ‘‘To meet the demand of our increasing business 
we will ingtall three new mills.’’ 

A destructive wind storm passed over the eastern Ken- 
tucky mountains on October 24 and 25, doing much 
damage to timber of all kinds. In some sections con- 
siderable unbranded timber was washed down stream 
and lost. 

Several new mills were started in the Kentucky tim 
ber field within the last ten days, among them being 
the Webb-Davis Lumber Company, one mill near Whites 


‘burg, Ky.; the Adams-Mullins Lumber Company, Elk 


horn Creek, Ky.; one mill; John M. Cook, Yeager, Ky., 
two mills and an increase of fifty men; ©. C. Martin, 
Hall, Ky., one mill, and they will shortly install a stave 
mill; Dow Collins, Colson, Ky., two mills; John Q. Hol- 
brook, Millstone, Ky., one mill on Colly creek, Ky. 
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In Morgan county, Kentucky, the Hall & Sisson Lum- 
ber Company is beginning extensive operations and 
building twelve miles of narrow gage road from the 
Clearfield Lumber Company’s Morehead & West Liberty 
road recently completed. It will soon install a band 
mill with a large capacity. 

The Caney, Piedmont, Morehead railroad, recently 
surveyed from Caney, Morgan county, through Morgan 
and Rowan counties, Kentucky, is now being constructed. 
The line will be thirty miles long and will penetrate 
the richest undeveloped timber region in the two coun- 
ties. Another important. railroad will shortly be begun 
from Pound, Va., in the Wise county field, up Pound 
river through Flat Gap into Kentucky, thence down the 
Cumberland river to Pineville, Ky., 125 miles in all. 
This line will be a branch of the South & Western, 
George L. Carter’s line. 

The Sandy Run Lumber Company, recently organized 
at Norfolk, Va., has recently purchased 5,000° acres of 
rich timber lands along the Norfolk & Western railroad 
in Pulaski county, Virginia, and will install some large 
mills. They will employ several hundred men. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 28.—The Mellvaine Lumber 
Company, Vincennes, has extensive contracts in the Llli- 
nois oil field for derrick and rig lumber and has about 
all it can do to fill orders. 

Forty-three business men of Greencastle, including 
all of the principal lumber dealers, have petitioned the 
Indiana Railroad Commission to investigate the ques- 
tion of freight rates between Greencastle and this city. 
Some time ago the Vandalia railroad was ordered to 
adopt new rates, but the petition states the old ones 
are still in force. Present rates for a 40-mile haul are: 
First class, 22 cents; second class, 20 cents; third class, 
17 cents; fourth class, 12 cents; fifth class, 9 cents, and 
sixth class, 8 cents. 

R. W. Vaughn & Co., Steubenville lumber dealers, 
have asked the Indiana Railroad Commission to order 
interchange of traffic between the Wabash and Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern railroads in that town. The 
roads contend that the amount of taffie would not justify 
the expense, and the commission has the question under 
consideration, 

The Central State Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Pythian building, are erecting six one-story cot- 
tages for investment purposes. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the plant 
of the Foster Lumber Company. Among other things a 
large lumber shed is being built. 

J. D. Williams, 932 State Life building, believes there 
will be a reaction in the pine market that will mean 
an increase of prices within a short time. ‘‘ From per- 
sonal observation,’’ said Mr. Williams yesterday, ‘‘I 
find that lumber dealers of the state are running low on 
stock. Within the next two or three weeks they will 
begin ordering to replenish their yards for spring trade, 
and the heavy demand will mean that pine will regain 
the ground it lost some time ago.’’ 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 29.—The financial flurry in 
New York last week has been a theme of much interest 
in the local lumber colony and was discussed on all sides 
as to its influence on the Cincinnati monetary situation. 
Casper H. Rowe, president of the Cincinnati Clearing 
House Association, on Saturday last said: ‘‘ The clear- 
ing house has not considered the situation up to this 
time. There is really nothing to consider so far as the 
local banks are concerned. The situation in Cincinnati 
is clean and clear and business is progressing normally. ’’ 

Business houses generally complain of slow payments, 
especially of accounts in the east. Some uneasiness has 
been manifest on this aceount. 

Coal men are busy, having about all the business they 
can take care of. The price is advancing. Pittsburg 
coal sells at $3.75 a ton delivered and will be advanced 
to $4; afloat, Pittsburg coal sells at 8% cents a bushel. 
Nut and slack bring $2.10 and $2.15 a ton. Smokeless 
lump coal sells at $4.25 and anthracite at $7.50 a ton. 

The Mill Creek valley, especially that portion within 
the city limits, now looks like one continuous lumber yard. 
The hardwood yards along the tracks of the Southern 
railroad are piled high with lumber in bulk. Never 
before has so much hardwood been in stock at this mar- 
ket at one time, old lumbermen say. 

The big concrete mill of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, 
to replace the mill destroyed by fire last spring, is now 
under roof and when completed will be the only mill 
in tHis city built entirely of concrete. All the latest 
appliances in machinery will be installed for cutting and 
manufacturing veneers and thin lumber. The saw and 
dimension mill have been running for some time in a 
temporary structure. The offices of the coneern are 
located in a large brick building at the corner of Eighth 
and Evans streets, and, being across the street, will be 
out of danger in case of another fire. 

One of the most noticeable features in the lumber 
trade—that a year ago was a continual nightmare—is 
the absence of the ery of ‘‘car shortage.’’ For a week 
or two at the opening of the fall uneasiness was ex- 
pressed, but now all fear has been lost sight of. In 
its place, however, there appears to be’ arising an ele- 
ment, that while it will not cause so much outward 
demonstration, will result in deeper reflection, and that 
is business shortage. Just a year ago this section had 
the business, but no stock and fewer cars to haul it 
with, while'at this time stocks are plentiful, cars to be 
had for the asking, but a weak demand, comparatively 
speaking. Notwithstanding these conditions there is a 
cheerful, breezy tone to the market—everybody being 
optimistic and firm in the belief of a good time coming. 
E. M. Schantz, of the E. M. Schantz Lumber Com- 


pany, who has already patented many laborsaving de- 
vices for saw mills and planing mills, has recently added 
to his dimension mill in North Fairmount an automatic 
register. The appliance is attached to the automatic 
electric measuring machine in the mill room, and auto- 
matically records in the office, 200 feet away, every piece 
of lumber cut, on a ticker tape, and also the time of the 
cutting. When the operator leaves the saw, if even for 
a moment, the time he is absent is recorded on the tape 
in the office. At the end of the day the tape is removed 
from the recording clock and the exact number of pieces 
sawed during the day together with every idle moment 
recorded. The proprietor of a mill need not leave his 
desk nor employ a foreman or overseer, because the men 
at the machine know that every moment is recorded and 
ean govern themselves accordingly. 

The great filtration plant at the new water works, 
which cost the city nearly $12,000,000, was started last 
week, and for the first time in its history Cincinnati 
is enjoying clear water. This will mean much to the 
manufacturing plants, as the mud in the water was very 
destructive to steam boilers and it was absolutely neces- 
sary for every one using a steam boiler to clean it out 
at least once a fortnight to prevent the sediment causing 
the boiler flues to burn out. A huge filtration plant has 
been built and the water is treated to a solution of 
lime with iron and then passed through coagulating 
basins, and is as clear as crystal before being pumped 
into the service pipes. 

W. W. Reilley, of W. W. Reilley & Bros., Buffalo, 
N. Y., spent a few days in the Queen City last week 
looking around the lumber market and seeing old ac- 
quaintances. 


IN NORTHWESTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 30.—The Clarksburg Chair Fac- 
tory, at Clarksburg, W. Va., has been sold to Ransel 
Johnson, including the building, real estate etc. He 
will dispose of the machinery at once and build a sash 
factory, which he believes will prove moré profitable. 

The 8. J. Dawkins Company has established a large 
wholesale lumber yard in Ironton, Ohio, which is a 
valuable addition to the rapidly growing lumber trade 
of that city. The business will be located on the land 
above the Parker brickyard, on the south side, and a 
force of men are erecting heavy trams for the handling 
of the lumber. Mr. Dawkins will have the lumber sawed 
in the mountains, and Ironton will be the handling sta- 
tion. The site is adjacent to the various railroads, af- 
fording excellent shipping facilities. A handsome office 
has been established in the Berg building. 

J. M. Cranor, of Waycross, Ga., was among the week’s 
visitors and looked over the lumber markets. 

Albert Bennett, who has been conducting a repair 
shop in Chillicothe street, in Portsmouth, Ohio, has taken 
the management of the Albert Smith planing mill, at 
Fullerton, Ky., which is doing a big business, 

A wheelbarrow factory has been established at Pond 
Run, Ky., by A. F. Simon and brother. They have 
their own saw mills and manufacture three kinds of 
barrows—vrailroad, stable and coal. The capacity is six 
dozen a week, but the factory will be enlarged and ex- 
tensively improved. 

The plant of the Ohio River Lumber Company, at 
Ironton, Ohio, has resumed operation after being closed 
down for two weeks undergoing repairs. 

A charter has been issued to the Rickenson Furniture 
Company, of Huntington, W. Va., to buy, sell, lease and 
otherwise dispose of all articles of furniture ete. Cap- 
ital stock is $10,000 and the incorporators are 8S. P. 
Jones, Richmond, Va.; F. Perey Loth, Waynesboro; 
P. E. Dickenson, 8. Reynolds and L. H. Cammack, of 
Huntington. 

The entire saw mill and river crew of about 100 men 
employed by the Licking River Lumber Company at 
Farmers, Ky., went on a strike Friday, October 25, de- 
manding their pay every two weeks, with only four days 
hold back, instead of the customary ten days on monthly 
pay days. The strike lasted one day, as the company 
readily granted the slight difference in fairness to their 
employees. The lumber yard men did not go out. 

The R. G. Page Lumber Company has bought the saw 
mill engine and entire equipment belonging to James 
Roberts, at Harold, Ky., in Floyd county, and will 
remove same to its tract of timber land recently pur- 
chased in that region. The mill has a daily capacity of 
15,000 feet. : i 








NEW RAILROADS IN TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 28.—Railroad operations are 
more active in this state than ever before. The Middle 
Tennessee Railroad Company has been chartered with 
$10,000 capital and will build in the counties of Hick- 
man and Maury, from fifteen to twenty miles. 
The Bristol & Kingsport railway has been chartered 


in Sullivan county and will add to the present network | 


of operating roads in that part of the state. Some of 
the most prominent citizens in east Tennessee are behind 
this movement. 


FORTY TONS OF WATER. 

Under construction at the plant of W. D. Young & 
Co., Bay City, Mich., is a dry kiln designed to dry daily 
50,000 feet of maple, green from the saw. It requires a 
stretch of imagination to realize that this means the re- 
moval of over forty tons of water, sap and acids every 
twenty-four hours, and, to the experienced woodworker, 
this seems almost impossible. However, the kiln is being 
equipped with the Grand Rapids Veneer Works’ new 
process and they claim they will have no difficulty what- 
ever in handling this output, green from the saw, thereby 
relieving W. D. Young & Co. of the necessity of carry- 
ing 30,000,000 feet of lumber on sticks constantly. The 
game is certainly worth the candle and the veneer works 
people doubtless have goo¢ ground for their daring 
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According to the testimony of 
many dealers was when they 
decided the stock they were hand- 
ling was not as good as could be 
secured. If you are of like opinion 
let us suggest our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


You can rest assured it is all right 
for we are exceedingly careful in 
its manufacture and grading and 
know from the way our customers 
continue ordering it is meeting all 
their demands. Prices on request. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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N. C. PINE | 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


UR EQUIPMENT enables us 

to carry a good stock of kiln 

dried, rough and dressed lumber, 

and we have shipping facilities that 
guarentee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Eastern 18 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sales Offices: Exchange Bidg., BOSTON. 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 














Cypress, 


California Washington 
Redwood, Fir and Cedar 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City: 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hadson. 




















Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


No. } MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 


Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
tail or sail, of almost any sized order of 


GULF 
CYPRESS LUMBER 


S.T.Alcus& Co.,Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COTTONWOOD 
BAY POPLAR 


— AND — 


RED GUM 
LUMBER. 


PACKING BOXES 
AND BOX SHOOKS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











THE BRITTON LUMBER (CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


FLOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 





Write for Stock Sheet. 








ROBERT MORGAN, JR. 


Exporter of 


Long Leaf Pitch Pine Lumber 


ORANGE, TEXAS, U.S. A. 
Codes used; Watkins, A.B.C. Cable 


Address: 
W. Union, Postal. ** JUNIOR.” 











Receiver Appointed for J. E. North Lumber Company. 


GULFPORT, MISs., Oct. 26.—The chancery court of Harri- 
son county has appointed a receiver for the J. EK. North 
Lumber Company, of Bond, Miss., a concern which shut 
down in August, leaving its outstanding bills and the wages 
of its laborers unpaid. The plant of the company is located 
at bond, a small station on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad 
in this county.. Se. far this is the only evidence that the 
financial depression is being felt on the coast. This com- 
pany owns one of the largest and best eguipped plants in 
south Mississippi, including millions of feet of stumpage 
and several miles of railroad and its equipment. Several 
causes were effective in bringing about this failure, among 
them being the drop in yellow pine, the high wages paid for 
labor, the increased price ot foodstuffs and previsions. 
Finding itself unable to continue in business any longer a 
bill was filed in the chancery court of Harrison county by 
the Marine Oil Company and other creditors of the insolvent 
concern asking for the appointment of a receiver. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company was organized in 1904 
under the laws of Mississippi. The company issued bonds 
to the amount of $1,000,000, bearing 6 percent, payable in 
gold. The bonds from 1 to 900 were $1,000 each and those 
from 901 to 1,100 were $500. Fifty of these bonds were 
to mature each year, beginning with 1906. 

To secure the payment of bonds the directors of the 
J. E. North Lumber Company adopted a resolution author- 
izing the officers of the company to execute a deed of trust 
in ‘the nature of a mortgage under date of 1904, conveying 
to the Lincoln Trust Company, of St. Louis, Mo., as trustee 
all the property of the J. E. North company, ineluding 
several tracts of land and standing timber. This mortgage, 
the petitioners claim, was fraudulent. Mismanagement and 
extortion are also charged against the mill owners. 

The application for a receiver sets forth that the J. E. 
North Lumber Company was indebted to the Marine Oil 
Company $1,101.16 and to H. C. Coltam & Ce. $1,205.10 and 
to J. T. Jones $38,000. It is alleged that the J. E. North 
company refused to pay ‘this indebtedness or any portion of 
it. It is further alleged that a fraudulent scheme, known 
as an “operating company,” with a capital of $100,000, was 
proposed, to take over the operation of the J. E. North 
Lumber Company under conditions which the petitioners 
evidently believed would prove ruinous to the property. 
Some of the conditions included in this scheme were as 
follows: the $100,000 was to be used as operating capital, 
— first payments made to be for the $30,000 in coupons 
ue, 

After this payment had to be made the commissary was 
to be refurnished and the railroad to be thoroughly over- 
hauled and put in good operating condition. For advancing 
this money the operating company was to become a creditor 
of the J. E. North Lumber Company to the amount of 
$100,000 with interest at 6 percent. In estimating the 
profits of the company the stumpage was to be figured at 
$3.50 a thousand, divided as follows: bondholders, $2 a 
thousand; outside creditors, $1 a thousand; operating com 
pany, 40 cents a thousand; J. E. North, 10 cents a thou- 
sand. 

The salaries for the official management were not to 
exceed $30,000 a year. The beneficiaries were to be divided 
into four classes—bondholders, ‘outside creditors, operating 
company and J. E. North. Various provisions for salaries 
etc. were made in the instrument and in general a hand- 
some profit was assured for all concerned. 

The petitioners evidently feared that the proposed scheme 
would soon result in the consumption of the property and 
for this reason petitioned for a receiver. 

The prayer of the creditors for a receiver has been 
granted and 8S. D. Thayer bas been appointed, with Capt. 
Joseph T. Jones as surety. A bond of $30,000 was fur- 
nished. P. H. M. Tippin, of the Bank of Commerce, was 
named as one of the receivers but resigned, leaving Mr. 
Thayer alone in control. 





Alleges Illegal Disposition of Assets. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 29.—On October 25 the Cosmo- 
politan Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans, La., filed 
in the United States district court at Cincinnati an inter 
vening petition in the involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
instituted against the Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company 
et al. The intercessor holds the following promissory 
notes made by the defendant: One for $2,772.96, due Sep- 
tember 10, 1907, and three for $5,000 each, due September 
16, 21, 25, 1907. It is alleged that credit was secured at 
the bank of the intereessor last May by representing that 
the resources of the defendant were as follows: Notes 
receivable, $387,287.50; sales ledger accounts, $40,402.2 
lumber on hand, 8,333,000 feet at $25 a thousand, $208,325: 
lumber in transit, $7,500; real estate, $37,500; investment 
stocks, $10,500; total, $679,409.58, with liabilities of $386,- 
444.07, leaving a net surplus of $311,054.91. 

It is further charged in the petition filed by the Cypress 
Lumber Company, subsequent to last May, that in fraud of 
its creditors it abandoned its business, disposed of all its as- 
sets and resources and now proposes to be possessed of neither 
resources nor credit; that for the purpose of putting the 
assets of the company beyond the reach of creditors it 
transferred them to the Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company, 
of Kentucky, and that the defendant company, the Tuthill 
& Pattison Manufacturing Company, of Sheffield, Ala., and 
the Fincastle Saw Mill Company, of Wardsville, La., have 
for some time been engaged in what is known as 
floating “kited’’ paper, by which they have obtained from 
various banks over $1,000,000, all of which is past due and 
unpaid. It is stated that the books of the Cypress Lumber 
Company are in the possession of the Fourth National bank, 
of Cineinnati, and are in danger of being lost or carried 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court. The Cypress Lumber 
& Veneer Company, of Kentucky, is in the hands of a 
receiver, Herbert Jackson, appointed. by the United States 
court last September. ‘The bankruptcy proceedings resulted 
from the suit of the Boice & Grogan Lumber Company, of 
Lexington, Ky., itself bankrupt. 








Judgment Against Contractor. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 29.—The Weidmann & Lindem 
Manufacturing company. of. this city, and the I. Stephenson 
Company, of Wells, Mich:, have secured judgments agaiffst 
John _W. Lawson, a-prominent Escanaba (Mich.) contractor, 
for $1,000 for unpaid bills. Lawson recently left for the 
west. 





Complication in Suit Over Timber Land. 


Bay Crry, MicwH., Oct. 29.—A somewhat complicated suit 
has been brought inthe United States court for-the eastern 
district.:of Michigan at Bay City against. the. Churchill 
Lumber ‘Company, of Alpenz, by -the pxecutor of, the, estate 
of “Andrew Peterson] of ‘Chicago: “The “Chigee 1 ber 
Company has-been: lumbering on -a tract ‘of land: in Presque 
Isle county, the value of timber on_it being alleged: to have 
a range of from $10,000 and upward. The Jackson 
Lumbér° Company laid claim ‘to this land, which had been 
bought _by- the -Churehill ‘Lumber Company from persons 
| who held ‘tax titles... It is set up that the notice of convey- 
ance was defective and the dackson onmenng filed, a ’ 
alleged to have been obtained from one Andrew Peterson, 





EMBARRASSMENTS IN THE LUMBER TRADE. 


Receiver for a Mississippi Manufacturer—Hardwood Men in New York Involved — Questionable 
Disposition of Assets—Suits, Receiverships and Settlements. 








of Chicago. The Jackson company then notified the Chur- 
chill people to quit business on the land and the company 
replied by bringing suit in the Presque Isle circuit court to 
have the deed set aside on the allegation that it was a 
forgery. Now the executors of the Andrew Peterson estate 
come along with a suit in the United States court, claiming 
that the Jackson company has been victimized by some one 
who forged the deed and that Peterson, after buying the 
property, in 1876, paid one year’s taxes and then quit. 





Appoint Receivers to Prevent Embarrassment. 


NEW York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—An application for the ap 
pointment of receivers to take charge of the affairs of 
Willlam EK. Uptegrove & Bros., manufacturers of hardwood 
box lumber and veneers, @f this city, was heard today 
before Judge Chatfield in the United States district court. 
John T. Dingee, Charles A. Decker and William E. Upte 
grove were appointed receivers under a joint bond of $50,000. 
The applicants for the receivership were the American 
Cigar Box Lumber Company, of which Jerome P. Uptegrove 
is treasurer, and the Fredericks & Smith Company. The 
Uptegrove company is alleged to be in debt to the petitioners 
to the amount of $30,000. The company occupies a factory 
in Brooklyn upon which it has a lease running to 1923. It 
is alleged in the complaint that the company is capitalized 
for $500,000, and that it has outstanding obligations of 
more than $400,000, but that it is operated on a profitable 
basis at the present time and that the appointment of 
receivers to conduct the business will save it from probable 
embarrassment and unnecessary litigation. 

William EK. Uptegrove & Bro. are said to have operated 
in a wider variety of lumber product and in a more varied 
field than any other lumber concern in the United States. 
Their business consisted in the handling of finer furniture 
and finishing woods from all of the greater markets. This 
firm was the largest handler of Spanish cedar in the coun- 
try, buying the hewn logs, which were converted into cigar 
box lumber, and the Uptegrove concern turned out enough 
material to box approximately 8,000,000 cigars a day. In 
1903 the firm was the owner of about 40,000 acres of 
virgin poplar and hardwood timber land in eastern Tennes 
see and western North Carolina, and it then operated five 
saw mill plants, and also was a large purchaser in the open 
market of high grade American hardwood. The Uptegrove 
poplar operations in the White Rock mountain neighborhood 
of eastern Tennessee were known as among the most care 
fully managed and uptodate in the country, and the same 
might be said of the hardwood yard maintained by their 
firm in Brooklyn, where was stored a large quantity of 
mahogany at all times. This business was one of the 
largest in the country of its kind, and involved an ex 
traordinary knowledge of an endless variety of hardwoods. 
It was highly successful, and it is a matter of much regret 
to the trade that it should have terminated so unfortu 
nately. 





Board of Arbitration Settles Case. 


Founcue, ArRK., Oct. 25.—The arbitration board selected 
by the Bryant Lumber Compgny and the Fourche River 
Lumber Company, of this city, consisting of Judge R. J. 
Lee, J. M. Grayson, of St. Louis, Mo., and C. W. Lewis, 
of Benton, met in Judge Lee’s court yesterday and rendered 
the following verdict: 

“That the Bryant Lumber Company may load logs on 
the railroad at such places as they are now loaded or have 
been loaded by the Fourche River Lumber Company. 

“That loading or unloading tracks shall have a maximum 
grade of 2 percent and a maximum curve of 14 degrees. 

“That the Fourche River Lumber Company shall pay to 
the Bryant Lumber Company the same differential on prod 
ucts hauled by the railroad that the Fourche River & Indian 
Territory railroad receives from Interstate traffic.” 

The trouble was caused about two years ago when the 
Fourche River Lumber Company attempted to build a 
railroad across the Bryant Lumber Company's property. 





Company in Bad Way. 

MPMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 20.—-R. A. Hogue & Co., a mill and 
lumber concern here, have made an assignment by filing a 
petition in bankruptcy in the United, States district court. 
The liabilities aggregate $18,697.15, While the assets sched 
uled do not amount to more than $7,600. Members of the 
firm, however, individually own considerable real estate and 
it is probable that this may bring the total amount of 
holdings up to the liabilities. A deed of trust for $3,000 
in favor of T. J. Latham covers the mill, which is valued 
at $3,600. L. Simpson, L. B. Edwards and R. A. Hogue are 
the principal stockholders. 





Charged With Embezzlement. 


NeW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 29.—The case against W. A. 
Powell, president of the W. A. Powell Lumber Company, 
now in the hands of the receiver, has been set for trial 
tomorrow in the criminal district court. Mr. Powell is 
charged with embezzlement by breach of faith as trustee 
and bailee. His attorney filed a demurrer to the informa 
tion some time ago, but it bas been overruled by the trial 
judge. 

(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 31 Vv. A. Powell, president of 
the W. A. Powell Lumber Company, was today acquitted on 
embezzlement charges. 





Will Pay Dollar for Dollar. 


Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 28.—It i: announced that the* Lake 
Marion Lumber Company, of this city, which recently made 
an assignment to N. L. Martin & Co., of Toronto, will pay 
its creditors in full, the liabilities being $45,000. The 
company was organized about a year ago by English parties 
who invested $100,000 in the undertaking. Timber limits 
were bought on the north shore of Lake Huron, but the 
project was not a success. The shareholders will lose about 
$40,000 after the creditors have been paid in full. 





Pulp Mill Restrained. 


‘SAN FrANcISCO, CAL., Oct. 28.—An interesting test case 
being tried in the circuit court in this city is the State of 
Nevada against the Floriston Pulp & Paper Company to 
restrain that company from polluting the waters of the 
Truckee river to the detriment of the public health in 
Reno. Examination of the water below the plant showed 
there were wood pulp, sulphites and other chemicals in 
the water, making it unhealthful for drinking purposes. 





Pails to Comply With Terms of Contract. 


Mexico Ciry, Mrx., Oct. 24.—The Mexiea®Miume & 
Lumber Company has failed to comply with the terms of 
the concession which it obtained from the federal govern- 
ment for the construction of a railroad from Quirio to 
Las Cruces, in the state of Michoacan, and the department 
of fomento has issued a decree declaring the concession 
forfeited. 
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NEWSY NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 





‘eavy Accumulations at the Mills— Change in Banking Regulations Produces No Flurry — 
Lumber Team Wins Blue Ribbon. 
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KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 30.—No new element has en- 
ed into the lumber trade here. Prices are no lower 
d the demand continues as it has for a month. It is 
t expected that there will be much improvement for 
time, but a good November trade is expected if good 
ather continues. Orders are mostly for rush stuff 
w and if deliveries are not prompt a cancellation fol- 
ws soon. Stock at the mills has accumulated so that 
anufacturers will be forced to curtail. Many of them 
ive already done so and others will follow after Novem- 
r 15. The managers have taken note of stock on 
ind, the ear shortage and the light demand and see it 
|| be impossible to dispose of all their stock and their 
future cut. This means that they must quit cutting or 
ntinue to tie up money in lumber from which they 
n not hope to get an early return. Some mills are 
sing altogether, while others are cutting off night 
us or shortening the day’s run, or running only a few 
ys per week. 
The action of eastern banks in limiting checking 
counts in cash over the counter forced the Kansas City 
anks to follow. ,Money was going east, while banks 
ere could not bring in supplies from their eastern 
xchanges. So the clearing house certificates were put 
use this week. The plan is. working well and no 
nconvenience is being felt by the move. One of the 
eaker banks that has been in liquidation for some time 
ecided to quit, but that had no effect on business. 
he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent visited most 
the banks to observe the action of depositors and 


‘found no excitement anywhere. There were more de- 


ositors at every bank than those with checks for cashing, 
nd no one was found who was at all uneasy. The bank- 
ing fraternity is commended on every hand for its move 
and business men are helping to quiet any excitement 
that appears. The country banks are following the move 
of the Kansas City banks and the governor of Okla- 
homa has declared a week’s holiday to strengthen the 
situation there. Each day shows a better feeling and it 
is thought there will be no crisis here. Out of 740 
banks in Kansas the last report shows they have 46 
percent of their deposits on hand. All bank associations 
in this territory are standing behind their banks and 
propose to help each other out of any difficulty that 
may arise. The bank clearings in Kansas City are 
larger so far this week than ever before in the history 
of the city. Stocks have strengthened and there is a 
more cheerful feeling all around. , 

The Gloyd Lumber Company discovered that there has 
been a systematie padding of its pay roll on its new 
building. Something like $2,000 had been paid out in 
excess of the right amount before the matter was dis- 
covered. 

The Beleher-Stine Lumber Company is now located in 
its new office in Kansas City, 714 R. A. Long building. 
Charles W. Green has charge of the office here and 
because his office fixtures were slow getting through he 
did not get into the new quarters as soon as expected. 
The company will continue to handle its own output 
o! hardwood from its mills,at Belcher and Higginson, 
\rk. It will also sell the coast products from the 
hlls City Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., in which 
Mr. Belcher is interested. Mr. Green says he will con- 
tivue to handle the Wolverine brand of maple flooring. 
George B. Stine will make his headquarters at Hig- 
givson, Ark. 

"he Whitewater Lumber Company at Whitewater, 
n., Will start business on November 1. 

. A. Die, of Albuquerque, N. M., is in the city visit- 
in. friends. Mr. Die is interested in several companies 
in New Mexico and Arizona. He says the drop in cop- 
p> has hurt the lumber trade in copper districts, but 
in other places business is holding up well. 

|, F, Jamison, sales manager of the Crescent Lumber. 
( mpany, reports a serious car shortage at its eastern 
m ‘ls, but further west cars are more plentiful. He also 
sis that they are getting enough orders to keep their 
m ‘ls busy, and further than that they are not seeking 
iv v business. 

‘arl Kenyon, local manager of the Paine Lumber 
C mpany, is on a business trip to Omaha. 

, W. Sanford, sales manager of the Anson Lumber 

hingle Company, has been on the sick list. for a week. 
H. has recovered sufficiently to be in his office within a 
fe» days. 

'he Long Bros. Lumber Company has added a 
y: d department to its hardwood business. Hereto- 
fi.e this firm has gone after railroad business, but 
now has prepared itself to take care of all yard orders 
in hardwood. 

'!, W. Garvey, manager of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
has not recovered as rapidly as expected from the fall 
he had while on a house boat trip on the lakes. Mr. 


7 


Garvey spent last week at Excelsior Springs and came | 


back feeling much better. 

', A, Cleaton, of the Short Leaf Lumber Company, 
Riston, La., vigited the lumbermen here this week. Mr. 
Cleaton says that he has been getting a fair amount of 
cars so far, but that orders are slow. His mill may 
have to shut down for a time if business does not im- 
prove, as his stock is getting too large. 

Russ Daniels, president of the Lodwick Lumber Com- 
peny, Lodwick, Tex., visited friends here a day last 
Week. Mr. Daniels reports that some of his mills have 
been foreed to close down for want of cars. Stocks 


are large and the shut down is only to clear up some 
stock that it is not best to carry too long. 

The Moeser-Terry Lumber Company has opened an 
office in Omaha in the Brandeis building, E. A. Sullivan 
being in charge. 

W. 8S. Yates, president of the Yates Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lincoln, Neb., drove his large 60-horsepower 
Packard machine through to Kansas City last week and 
spent a day with friends here. 

R. E. Brown, sales manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, is in Chicago on a short business trip. 
Hanse Dierks took a trip through Nebraska last week 
and reports that crops there are not quite up to average, 
but with the high prices farmers are getting a good 
business season is assured. 

A number of the Kansas City manufacturers have 
closed down their mills or are preparing to do so. The 
Barham mill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company 
closed down on October 15 and the Cravens mill will 
close November 1. The mills of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company will run four days a week through No- 
vember and will close through December for repairs. All 
the mills of the Ingham Lumber Company have been 
closed for thirty days. The Gosport mill of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company is closed down. The mills at 
Lifkin and DeRidder will run half time after Novem- 
ber 1, and the Globe mill will be closed for repairs next 
week. There is no question but that during the next 
sixty days the production of yellow pine will be very 
materially reduced, and at that there will be plenty 
of lumber to supply the demand, as the heavy rains, 
coupled with light shipments on account of the car short- 


‘age, have created a heavy surplus of yellow pine. 


The meeting of the North Central Missouri Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, which was to be held at 
Moberly on November 2, has been postponed until No- 
vember 16. In connection with the meeting there will 
be a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation under the direction of 
Burt Wright, of Kansas City, who has been reappointed 
vicegerent snark for western Missouri. Vicegerent 
Wright will also hold a concatenation at Maryville, Mo., 
on November 23. 

L. L. Bucklew, sales manager for the C. J. Carter 
Lumber Company, is wearing the smile that won’t come 
off this week. The reason for same is the arrival at his 
home on October 26 of a baby girl weighing ten pounds. 
Miss Bucklew has been named Martha Virginia. 

F. H. Gentry, of Pond Creek, Okla., was in Kansas 
City today on business. Mr. Gentry in addition to 
operating several retail yards is engaged in the automo- 
bile business at Enid and Oklahoma City. 


The Prize Winning Lumber Team. 


A progressive lumber firm that wishes to keep its 
equipment up to grade must have a supply of good horse- 
flesh with which to handle its lumber. Some of the best 
draft horses in the country are to be found in lumber 
yards and there are many teams owned by lumbermen 
that could successfully compete with the very best em- 











A HANDSOME LUMBER TEAM. 


ployed in other lines of business. At the American 
Royal Live Stock Show at Kansas City October 14 to 19 
one of the chief prize winners was a team belonging to 
the Deatherage Lumber Company, of that city. It won 
its honors in the class for heavy harness teams, and re- 
ceived the blue ribbon in competition with some fine ani- 
mals, 





LUMBERMEN TO AID OFFICIALS. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 29.—Attorney General Had- 
ley has set November 18 as the date for the hearing of 
evidence from the lumbermen in the investigation which 
was begun some time ago in which it was alleged that 
forty-seven of the lumber companies of Missouri had 
entered into a combination in restraint of trade. The 
lumber companies are giving the state officials all the 
assistance in their power in the investigation of this 
matter and a large number of them will appear at the 
hearing in Jefferson City on November 18 to give any 
evidence which may be desired. 








The Sign of Quality and Service. 


Carter LumberCo. 


Houston, Texas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAND AND CIRCULAR SAWN 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


CAPACITY 


75,000,000 Feet 


ANNUALLY, 








Mills—Mayo, Texas; Baber, Texas; Mahl, Texas; 
Harris, Texas. 
WELL ASSORTED STOCKS OF 


Flooring, Finish, 
Ceiling, Joists, 
Siding, Boards, 


SPECIALTIES: 


Railway Ties and Timbers. 





Shiplap, 
Dimension, 
Fencing. 

















LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yellow 
Pine | 
Lumber 


With the output of four 
mills located in Texas 
and Louisiana we are 
prepared to fill all or- 
ders without delay. 


SPECIALTIES 


RAILROAD TIMBERS AND TIES 
MINING TIMBERS. POLE STOCK 











Inquiries Solicited. 


Empire Timber & Lumber Co. 


B. R. MOSES, Manager. 
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endidk Ratt Belting 


Chas. A. Schieren & Co.’s Duxbak Waterproof 
Leather Belting is all that the name implies, 
strictly waterproof, and guaranteed to run 
equally as well either in or out of water, either 
entirely submerged, or partially submerged. 

Water or dampness will not affect either the 
fibre of the leather or the cement in the belt in 
any way whatever. We guarantee this state- 
ment and are prepared to demonstrate it in any 
way, and under all conditions, 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
ENVER 


BOSTON 
D HAMBURG, GERMANY. 2 








Absolutely the Best 


way to buy lumber is direct from the manu- 
facturer so say many of the dealers whom 
we have been supplying for years with 


ellow Pine Lumber 


If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to be secured by this method, we're 
here to show you and would suggest you 
tell us about your requirements at once. 


CAMP & HINTON CO. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 











Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


$-inch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Empire Lumber & Mfg. Co., 74¢KSo". 

















C.D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 


Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Hattiesburg, Miss, 








SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
FOR 


We offer for quick Shipment : 
2carsix4 B Flat Floo 
2 * 1x8 No.2Com.S2 
2 “ 1x 10 “ “ “ 
2 ae 1x12 “ Ty “ 


Stevenson-West Lumber Co. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. J 








ONE-FOURTH OF MISSISSIPPI MILLS CLOSED. 





Remainder Have Curtailed Production at Least Seventy-five Percent—Location Decided for 
Big Saw Mill—Other Southern News. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MIss., Oct. 29.—Market conditions gen- 
erally remain about as they have been for several weeks. 
Prices as a whole have undergone neither a marked de- 
cline nor improvement and about the same average has 
been maintained. Inquiries for car material and timbers 
have been coming in in larger numbers than for some 
time, indicating a probably strengthening demand for 
that class of material. Several large orders have been 
booked recently by local firms at about the same prices 
as were paid several weeks ago. All feel that the 
tendency of the market is to improve. The mills in all 
sections of the state are receiving but a very small per- 
centage of their requirements in empty ears despite the 
fact that probably 25 percent of the mills are closed 
down and the remaining 75 percent curtailing their pro- 
duction anywhere from 25 to 75 percent. 

The financial situation is none too satisfactory, though 
the officials of local banking institutions seem convinced 
that conditions have improved during the last six weeks 
and are still growing better. The banks of south Missis- 
sippi yesterday held a conference in this city and agreed 
to limit all withdrawals by depositors to $25 a day. All 
companies will be allowed, of course, to draw for the 
amount of their payrolls. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Company has decided 
at last upon a site for its large new saw mill. For 
some time Hattiesburgans were sanguine of securing the 
enterprise for this city and many efforts, through the 
Commercial Club and other mediums, were made with 
that end in view. It is authoritatively stated that this 
mill will have an annual pay roll of approximately $400,- 
000 and will employ in the neighborhood of 700 men. 
The plant which will be erected in the immediate future 
will be modern throughout. The head offices of the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Company are, at present, in Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

The Mississippi Central railroad, according to a state- 
ment made by General Contractor O. A. Gibson, will be 
operating trains between Hattiesburg and Natchez by 
January 1. The present western terminus is Brook- 
haven, Miss. As soon as this Natchez division is finished 
the company will begin work upon a branch to run from 
this city to some point, probably Pascagoula, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. It already has about sixteen miles of road 
running in a southeasterly direction from this city. 

Curtis Adams, manager of the local office of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company, has been ill with typhoid 
fever, in a local infirmary for some time, but is now 
convalescing. 

Several peonage cases will be tried in the Federal 
court at Jackson in the near future. None of the par- 
ties, against whom the indictments have been issued, 
are lumbermen. 

At a recent meeting of the Commercial Club it devel- 
oped that several new industries are desirous of locating 
in Hattiesburg and are looking over the local field with 
a view to procuring a suitable site. Among these con- 
cerns are several engaged in the lumber business. 

At Lumberton, Miss., Fayette Venable, jr., son of the 
general manager of the Camp & Hinton Company, re- 
cently wounded himself accidentally in the hand, while 
hunting. The injury was such that the member had to 
be amputated. 

The following are among the lumbermen in the city 
during the last week: L. Stockstill, Picayune, Miss. ; 
F. E. Park, Gandsi, Miss.; T. L. O’Donnell, Sanford, 
Miss. 

E. R. Herman, of Abingdon, a well known country 
manufacturer, was in the city this week and reports cars 
as very scarce. Otherwise, he says, the business is in 
very good shape. 

Irving Whaley, of the East River Lumber Company, 
Talmash, Giles county, Va., was in the city this week. 
His company has installed a number of mills and is 
doing business on a large scale in Giles. 

Crane, Lakin & Co., of Terra Alta, W. Va., has bought 
a tract of 7,500 acres of timber in Bedford county, 
Virginia, and will at once erect mills and begin its man- 
ufacture. The stock consists chiefly of oak, poplar and 
walnut. 

The Kingsport & Bristol railroad has just been char- 
tered and will at once begin the erection of a line of 
twenty-five miles through Sullivan county from Bristol 
to Kingsport, opening up a large area of timber land. 

As a direct result of the financial flurry in New York, 
work this week was almost completely suspended on the 
South & Western railway, the trunk line from the Ken- 
tucky-Virginia timber and mineral fields, through east 
Tennessee, western North Carolina and South Carolina. 
This road, which is now 75 percent completed, is being 
built by Thomas I’. Ryan, of New York, and the George 
L. Carter interests, at an estimated cost of over $50,- 
000,000. Mr. Carter is also at the head of the Clinch- 
field corporation, a $35,000,000 concern which owns 300,- 
000 acres of rich and untouched mineral and timber 
lands in Wise, Dickenson and Russell counties, Virginia. 

The Southern also has suspended work on the Holston 
River railway, a line that is being built from Persia, 
Hawkins county, Tenn., through east Tennessee into the 
mineral and timber fields of southwest Virginia. This 
is also the result of the tightness of the money market. 

The Lattimore Lumber Company, which was organized 
two weeks ago at Lattimore, N. C., has begun the erec- 
tion of several mills and will at once begin cutting on 
a large tract of rich timber. 


Post Bros., have begun operations near Marysvi'le, 
Tenn., and will operate several country mills in ti at 
section. 

M. N. Offutt, of the Tug River Lumber Company, is 
back from a trip in southwest Virginia, in the intercst 
of his company. 

Joe M. Sills and others are organizing the Sills Lum- 
ber Company, at Concord, N. C., for the purpose of 
developing a large tract of timber in that region. 

A number of east Tennessee lumbermen are interesi «4d 
in the organization of the Blue Ridge Lumber Cov. 
pany, at Appalachia, N. C., which is just being launched 
with a capital stock of $40,000. George Oherne, of 
Knoxville, and others are interested in the project. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Oct. 26.—A decided increase in tie 
lumber business was noticeable during the last we:k. 
Building operations are active and local demand for 
lumber is heavy. Shipping is assured since exporters 
took the stand against dock labor unions a few days 
ago. They profited by the experience of the New 
Orleans exporters and took the matter up before the 
stevedores had time to organize. 

The New Orleans Naval Stores Company, which has 
a mammoth plant in this city, has notified the rosin 
yard laborers that it will not allow a union among them. 

Camp & Hinton, of Lumberton, have given up their 
New Orleans office and have returned to Lumberton. 
All business will be done from the Lumberton office 
hereafter instead of from New Orleans and Lumberton. 

Exports from this district for the last week have 
been: 

Steamship Dundonian, Hamburg, Germany, 399,000 feet 
lumber, valued $13,958; 27,000 feet sawn timber, valued 
$628: 24,843 cubic feet hewn timber, valued $7,453. West 
Hartlepool, England, 1,201,000 feet lumber, valued $42,049; 
by the Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Barkentine Lortziny, Kingston, Jamaica, with 213,000 feet 
lumber, valued $4,200; manufactures lumber, valued $442; 
by the 8S. E. Naylor Company. 

Barkentine Spica, Rosario, Argentina, 319,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,545; 291,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$5,970; by the H. Weston Lumber Company. 

Barkentine St. Paul, Havana, 375,000 feet lumber, valued 
$6,664; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Lewanika, Kingston, Jamaica, 311,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $9,670; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
VESSELS IN PORT. 

Steamship Eastmans. 

Ship Gallaroi. 

Barks Frances Hagerup, Zipora, Dora, Sigurd, Australia, 
Hiawatha, Annie. 

Schooners Oscar G., Fred W. Ayer. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 28.—The South Atlantic Car & 
Manufacturing Company’s plant at Waycross, Ga., was 
destroyed by fire last week. The fire originated in the 
forge rooms and spread rapidly beyond control. The 
loss is estimated at $250,000, fully insured. Friday 
night the citizens of Waycross held a mass meeting and 
appointed committees to canvass the town for subscrip- 
tions for the new stock which the company will issue, 
it being desired that the plant be rebuilt in Waycross, 
as the payroll amounts to qver $300,000 per annum. 
Cash stock subscriptions amounting to $66,255 were col- 
lected, and 3,255 free labor days subscribed by the work- 
ing classes, this latter subscription being worth $6,510. 
In addition to this 100 workmen formed a club and each 
member will give his note for $200 worth of stock, to 
which will be added $70,000 of bonds issued for public 
improvements, the proceeds from which will be devoted 
to rebuilding. Lumbermen are pleased that the factory 
will be rebuilt at Waycross, it being an important factor 
in the local market for car sills and heavy timbers. ‘The 
company has already begun to clear away the debris 
and carpenters continue to work on cars which must be 
delivered at an early date. 

The lumber market shows no change from last week. 
The demand for heavy timbers and car sills is not large, 
and dealers are showing no anxiety to sell at the })re- 
vailing low prices. Dressed stocks are in fair dem nd 
but prices are unsatisfactory. Shingles and lath «re 
quoted in fair demand at normal prices. Car shori.ge 
is growing acute. Weather conditions are ideal, labor is 
plentiful and were it not that prices are unreasonably 
low every mill in the state would be running full t.me 
and capacity, provided cars could be obtained for tr:ins 
portation of shipments. As it is, however, no dealer is 
anxious to sell. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Oct. 28.—Conditions in the lum er 
and timber market continue to be most unsatisfact: ry: 
The market is inactive, the demand being off with pr es 
below those of two weeks ago, when the opinion | Te 
vailed that rock bottom prices had been reached. ‘he 
lower grades continue to go downward, and while ‘he 
higher grades hold fairly firm there is a lack of dem:ad. 

River Platte has fallen off until there is practic: ly 
no demand for any classes of schedules,»while the E:ro- 
pean markets show no demand whatever for the lower 
grades and but little for the higher. South African 
schedules are not in demand and the Cuban market ap 
pears to be dead. No scarcity ef inquiries for the 
higher grades of lumber exists, but few sales result. 
The prices fixed on this side are not apparently in ac 
cord with conditions existing in the foreign markets, 
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and the buyers there decline to take cargoes at the prices ; 


fixed. Exporters here also decline to sell cargoes at the 
prices offered by buyers, and but few transactions result. 
Sawn timber is meeting with but little demand from 
any market except the European. As little timber is 
being brought to market conditions are bound to improve 
within a reasonable time, for all stocks will be depleted 
if the present situation continues for any length of 
time. 

The exports of lumber from Pensacola during the last 
week were lighter than known in many months. No 
timber was shipped whatever, and only three cargoes of 
lumber were sent out. These went to Buenos Ayres 
and aggregated 3,000,000 feet. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosi.e, ALA., Oct. 27.—Isaiah B. Miller, of the Mark- 
ley-Miller Lumber Company, of Chicago, was in this city 
Monday en 1oute to Mexico. He took passage on the 
Cuban steamship Vueltagajo for Campeche, Mexico, 
wheré his company has a large acreage ef mahogany 
and other fine woods. 

Conditions in the sawn timber trade have changed 
little during the week. Prime lumber is dull, with small 
demand; little is offered and this grade is not so easily 
obtainable. The business, which was formerly conducted 
by the hundreds of standards, has now dwindled down to 
a trade in carload lots. However, this is a grade that 
does not long remain under cover and improvement in 
the demand is expected shortly, with conditions approach- 
ing those of last spring. 

Exports of the last two weeks show considerable move- 
ment to the West Indies, but sales are made at low 
prices. Some hardwood has also been exported to Ger- 
many and Holland. 


Exports from Mobile. 


Shipments for the two weeks ended October 24 were: 
Ceiba, Honduras, Norwegian steamship Katie—55,000 su- 

perticial feet lumber, $040. 

Cette, France, British steamship Cliftonhall—156,394 
staves, $11,000. af 

Havana, Cuba, American schooner Carrie A. Norton— 
354,365 superficial feet lumber, $5,248. ; 

American schooner John Francis—220,498 superficial feet 
lumber, $3,688. 

British barkentine Persia—399,926 superficial feet lum- 
ber, $7,506. 

American schooner M. A. Achorn—179,610 superficial feet 
lumber, $3,153; 65,599 feet dressed lumber, $1,612. 

Norwegian steamship J'imes—21,028 superficial feet lum- 
ber, $291. 

Cienfuegos, Cuba, British bark Alex Black—-478,458 su- 
perficial feet rough lumber, $7,127. 

New York, American steamship Colorado—250,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

American steamship Rio Grande—300,000 superficial feet 
lumber. 

Bocas del Toro, Norwegian steamship Fort Morgan— 
33,306 superficial feet lumber, $405. 

Cardenas, Cuba, British schooner Hieronymus—430,000 
superficial feet lumber, $6,128. 

Guantanamo, Cuba, Norwegian steamship Trafalgar— 
$1,130 superficial feet lumber, $545. 

Santiago, Cuba, Norwegian steamship Trafalgar—441,647 
superficial feet lumber, $8,775. 

Cardenas, Cuba, Norwegian steamship 7'rafalgar—280,317 
a feet lumber, $5,227. 

suenos Ayres, Norwegian steamship. Morga—1,120,321 su- 
perticial feet lumber, $22,405. 

Hamburg, Germany, British steamship Yorkmoor—167,- 
501 superficial feet lumber, $5,025: 172,200 superficial feet 
sawn timber, $3,157; 12,107 cubic feet hewn timber, $3,632. 

Rotterdam, Holland, British steamship Yorkmoor—465,257 
superficial feet lumber, $11,638 ; 15,693 superficial feet hewn 
timber, $4,708; 31,044 superficial feet sawn timber, $569; 
3,014 cubic feet poplar logs, $904. 

Caibarien, Cuba, Norwegian schooner Mexvico—372,742 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $4,100. 

Hamburg, Germany, British steamship Mancunia—30 cases 
edar pencil slats, $600; 15,436 superficial feet hickory, 
$926; 10,881 cubic feet or logs, $4,352; 27,842 super- 
iclal feet lumber, $825; 281,350 superficial feet pine lum- 
ver, $7,034. 

Bremen, Germany, British steamship Mancunia—15,602 
‘uperficial feet oak lumber, $780; 20,049 superficial feet pine 
umber, $501; 297,528 superficial feet pine timber, sawn, 
$6,198. 

Sagua la Grande, Norwegian steamship Ole Bull—147,368 
uperficial feet lumber, $2,523. 

fera Cruz, Mexico, Cuban steamship Vueltabajo—10,390 
superficial feet rough lumber, $208; 115,816 superficial feet 
ong Samer, $2,781; 45,618 superficial feet dressed lumber, 
41,186. 

Frontera, Mexico, Cuban steamship Vueltabajo—4,708 su- 
verficial Pt rough lumber, $89; 432 superficial feet dressed 
umber, $83. 

Belize, Norwegian steamship Belize—5,000 superficial feet 


umber, $163. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 29.—Though continued interest 
s manifested over the injunction cases filed by Granger 
. Lewis, George F. Craig and the Savannah Locomotive 
Works & Supply Company against the Central railroad, 
he Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Company and 
he Ocean Steamship Company on October 22, the only 
nteresting development since then was the filing by 
he Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company of similar pro- 
eedings against the same carriers. It is planned 
o have each member of the lumber committee of the 
Board of Trade file suits against these offending cor- 
rations and if this determination is carried out four- 
een suits will have to be defended by the companies 
mentioned. 

At the DeSoto hotel, October 25, the various railroad 
flicials of Savannah attended a consultation with J. C. 
llaskill, of Atlanta, manager of the Car Service Asso- 
ciation of the state. The announcement was made after 
the meeting that the car service situation is in much 
better condition than a year ago. The discussion at the 
meeting tended to show that cars are more plentiful 
and that the lumber dealers, so far as the car supply 
is concerned, are in a generally better condition than 
for some time. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of consulting 
over local conditions. Those who attended the consulta- 
tion were: W. A. Winburn, T. 8. Moise, of the Cen- 
tral railroad; J. 8. B. Thompson, W. N. Foreacre; 
H, A. Williams, of the Seaboard Air Line; L. Sevier, 








H. B. Grimshaw, H. A. Glazier, of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and J. N. Brand, Morton Riddle and James Men- 
zies, general officials. 

Exports for the week were: 


Steamship Cumbal (British), Picisinaya, South Africa— 
478,220 feet. 

Steamship Lexington, Baltimore—176,871 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Philadelphia—30,046 feet. 

Steamship Nacoochee, Boston—80,732 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York—306,733 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—34,764 feet. 

Steamship Sprinyburn (British), Hamburg—162,133 feet. 

Steamship Parthian, Philadelphia—58,486 feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York—234,966 feet. 

Steamship Jtasca, Baltimore—66,437 feet. 

Steamship Auyusta, Boston—112,513 feet. 





WILL BUILD SHIPS FOR THEMSELVES. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 28.—The lumbermen of Savan- 
nah, who last week instituted suit in the superior court 
of Chatham county, before Judge Cann, against the 
Ocean Steamship Company and the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company, praying that these 
lines be restrained from discriminating against lumber 
shipments in favor of cotton and naval stores, declare 
that should they fail to secure a permanent injunction 
as prayed they will build their own line of steamers and 
operate them between Savannah and New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Baltimore; that the discrimination 
practiced is ruining their business, it being the ordinary 
rule that ten carloads of lumber are taken by each 
steamer when 75 io 100 carloads should be taken. Judge 
Cann granted the temporary injunction prayed for and 
issued a rule nisi against the defendant companies. 


FLORIDA EXPORTS ACTIVE. 


Traction Officials Unable to Place Big Orders — 
Large Improvements in Maryland — 
Heavy Shipments of Ties. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 26.—Business is quiet, the 
financial stringency of last week having affected the lum- 
ber market. 

A representative of the Interborough Company of 
New York was in this city this week trying to place an 
order for 3,500,000 feet of three corner stuff, 6x8 heart, 
for ties and guard rails. The company took an order 
for 600,000 feet. : 

The Greenville Pine Company’s plant has just opened, 
fully equipped with saw and planing mills, dry kilns ete. 
The mill is at Greenville, while the main office of the 
company is at Ashburn, Ga., the owners being J. S. 
Betts & Co., of that place. 

The Cummer Lumber Company is loading the barken- 
tine Naoma with small pieces for Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Lee Ensign Lumber Company has just shipped 
2,000,000 feet of car sills, siding, framing and lining 
from Fernandina to Montreal, via the British steamship 
Andoni. 

J. Lee Ensign left town last night for Pittsburg, Pa., 
in connection with the Gillespie Lumber Company’s con- 
tract with the Isthmian Canal Commission. He will be 
gone about a week. 

C. H. Tedder, of the Tampa-Havana Lumber Company, 
was in this city this week. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., accompanied by his wife, 
is in this state on a visit of business and pleasure. 

The steamships Apache, Algonquin and Arapahoe, for 
New York, and the Chippewa, Katahdin and Onondaga, 
for Boston, Mass., carried large cargoes of lumber from 
this port, as did the Shawmut and Bluefields for Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the last two being loaded with ties. The 
schooner John W. Hall loaded with lumber at Palatka 
for New York; the schooners Bertha Walker, J. Fred 
Duggan, W. W. Converse and D. J. Sawyer are loading 
with lumber for northern ports. The schooners Goodwin 
Stoddard, Warren Adams, Ralph M. Hayward, A. B. 
Sherman and Marjorie J. Spencer sailed with full lum- 
ber cargoes for northern ports. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLTIMorRE, Mp., Oct. 30.—Extensive improvements 
have been completed at the saw mill plant of the Eddy 
Lake Cypress Company, at Eddy Lake, S. C., and the 
plant has resumed operation. Among the additions to 
the facilities of this company for the manufacture of 
cypress and yellow pine are a band resaw, dry kilns, of 
a capacity of 60,000 feet a day of yellow pine in addi- 
tion to cypress, ample shedding, docks and other appur- 
tenances, besides a planing mill capable of turning out 
large quantities of dressed stocks. The standard gauge 
railroad to the plant and into the timber section of the 
company has been advanced far enough to bring within 
reach of the mill a timber supply to last five years. The 
road bed is stone ballasted, the rails are of heavy steel 
and everything in the construction of the line is first 
class, resembling in all respects a permanent line. This 
road is connected with spurs at different points, every- 
thing being so arranged as to make possible logging and 
lumbering operations without unnecessary effort and loss 
of time. About one-third of the lumber turned out by 
the company is cypress, 

The planing mill and sash factory firm of Otto Duker 
& Co., Eastern avenue and Albemarle street, has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a 1-story addition 
to its plant, which will cover a space 40x62 feet. The 
improvement will cost $2,300. 

The box factory of W. H. Asendorf & Co., Russell and 
Stockholm streets, is being enlarged by the addition of 
another story. The building is 40x100 feet and the im- 
provement will cost $2,000. 











EASTERN WHOLESALERS. 














Frank A. Arend & Co. 


WHOLESALE 

LONGLEAF 
and 

SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


We Want to Buy 
FLOORING, CEILINC AND FINISH. 





390 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 














‘s >) 
B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy or sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in transit. 

















HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 














C. W. MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





-66 Broad Street NEW YORK 











The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send 
us you inquiries and orders. | 








‘YELLOW PINE | 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods. 








ELI B. HALLOWELL & reed 


* HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Free Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 
BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
A minute of your time to 
cheerfully tell all oe 
about thea.” a 3 ree 


write the postal card er 
e 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


ing us your address. 
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We Want 
To Show You 


some of the advantages to be 
gained in dealing direct with 
the manufacturer and particu- 
larly with the original and 
largest manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SPRUCE 


We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce Boards 
all grades, rough or dressed. Do not forget to come 
to headquarters for West Virginia Spruce and West 
Virginia Hemlock. 


Wm.Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 

















el 


Can Ship at Once 
; Cars, 1x4” No. song White Pine. 
4" 118" No, 1,2& 3-8 & 10” W.Pine Fig. | 
FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

















DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., P**=3RUR° 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES, 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH ‘and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders, 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
| DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
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-TEXANS RADICALLY REDUCING THEIR CUT. 





Plans of Various Large Manufacturers Not Concerted but Independent Action — Proposed Cur- 
tailment at Houston, Beaumont and Other Producing Points. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 29.—Within the last month a 
great change has been made in the lumber industry of 
Texas. For weeks the constant downward trend of 
the lumber market had been serving to convince the 
manufacturers that there was just one great ailment 
prevalent in their ranks, and that was an oversupply 
of lumber. When this idea became fairly well rooted 
the change in conditions came quickly and the cutting 
down of the lumber output began. There was no con- 
certed movement and no understanding on the part of 
the manufacturers except the realization that they were 
making more lumber than the country could consume, 
and by so doing were making their stock a drug on 
the market and foreing down prices to a point that 
made it far from a paying proposition to run their 
saw mills. 

Up to the present time there are still a number that 
are undecided as to what measure they would use in 
cutting down the cut of their mills; but in a round 
of the millmen of Houston today not one manufacturer 
was found who does not intend cutting down his output 
by November 1, if he had not already done so. How 
much the output of pine in Texas will be cut down it 
is impossible to say just at present, nor for how long 
the curtailment will be effective. It is safe to say 
that by November 1 not more than two-thirds as much 
lumber will be manufactured a day in Texas as was 
manufactured six months previous to that date, and if 
the conditions fail to improve there will be a greater 
curtailment. Among the heavy manufacturers in Hous- 
ton who announced today that they are going to cut 
down their mill output by the end of this month, or 
had done so, are the following: The Continental Lum- 
ber & Tie Company, the Foster Lumber Company, the 
Trinity River Lumber Company, the Kirby Lumber 
Company, the Big Tree Lumber Company, the Carter 
Lumber Company, the R. W. Wier Lumber Company, 
the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, the Vaughan 
Lumber Company and the Thompson & Tucker combined 
interests. Another week will tell exactly how much the 
curtailment will amount to, but it was impossible to 
arrive at an accurate figure today. 

At a stockholders’ meeting this week Thompson & 
Tucker decided that they would cut down their output 
one-third and an order was issued, taking effect on No- 
vember 1, for the three mills of the concern at Dou- 
cette, Willard and Sour Lake to run four days out of 
each week. Thomas Foster, of the Foster Lumber 
Company and the Trinity River Lumber Company, stated 
this morning that they have not fully decided up to 
date whether to run their mills three or four days a 
week or to shut them down entirely. It is probable 
that the former action will be taken in the matter. 

L. Davidson, of the Continental Lumber & Tie Com- 
pany, stated this morning that it had decided to cur- 
tail its output considerably but that definite orders 
to that effect had not been issued. He expects to shut 
down one of his three mills entirely, which will be a 
curtailment of about one-third. Mr. Davidson stopped 
the running of his mills at night about two weeks ago, 
so their output has already been considerably shortened. 
A statement has already been issued concerning the 
Kirby Lumber Company, which is running four days 
a week at each of its mills. George Duncan, secretary 
of the Carter Lumber Company, says that he has been 
curtailing for the last month and that at the present 
time the Carter Lumber Company is making only about 
one-fourth as much lumber as last spring, its mill at 
Mayo being the only one now in operation, The Big 
Tree Lumber Company and the R. W. Wier Lumber 
Company are making about 75 percent of their usual 
amount of lumber. The L. B. Menefee Lumber Com- 
pany shut down its mill at Lake Charles about a month 
ago and is curtailing the output of its cypress mills 
in Louisiana. E. R. Wicks, of the Vaughan Lumber 
Company, states that it is running its mill at Laur- 
elia, the plant of the Hilgard Lumber Company, on 
three-quarters time, and also its Aldridge saw mill. 
The Hodge Fence Lumber Company at Lake Charles, 
of which tha Vaughan Lumber Company is sales 
agent, is still running full blast. L. F. Neeley, of Groveton, 
Tex., sales manager for the Trinity County Lum- 
ber Company, was in Houston last Saturday and stated 
that the company contemplates closing down the 
Groveton mill for two days each week, as the stock is 
getting too large to handle. This company has 24,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in its yards at present. W. S. 
Moehling, general sales agent for the J. A. Bell Lumber 
Company at Lake Charles, La., is a visitor in Houston 
today, and he says that his concern has reduced its out- 
put 50 percent by shutting down its mill plant at 
Beulah, La. The mill at Lake Charles is still in opera- 
tion. He states that as far as he knows practically 
every one in southern Louisiana is curtailing the output. 
The rate on labor has been temporarily reduced in a 
great many instances, and several of the lumber com- 
panies have been forced to reduce wages from 10 to 20 
percent until such time as the market will warrant 
them in restoring them to their original rate. 

The Carter Lumber Company, of Houston, is aiming 
to secure the record as one of the fastest growing lum- 
ber concerns in the state. During the last week the 
capital stock of the concern has. been increased, This 
is the second increase in stock that this concern has 
made within four’ months. The capitalization of the 
company was increased $50,000 last week, making the 


total $150,000. The Carter Lumber Company is one 
of the most progressive concerns in the southwest and 
is a leader is every lumber movement. J. P. Carter, 
president, and George Duncan, secretary, are young 
men who have won their place in the front ranks of 
progressive lumbermen. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TExX., Oct. 28.—The outlook of the lumber 
market for the next few months is not bright but a 
change for the better will probably take place as soon 
as crop conditions become more favorable and the cot 
ton planter begins selling his crop. The general cut 
ting down of production will also assist manufacturers 
in upholding stability of present prices. This move 
ment was started by the Kirby Lumber Company and 
every other large manufacturing concern in the busi 
ness will follow suit. 

Probably the most sensible plan adopted by any of 
the companies is that of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Com 
pany, of Galveston, a concern which operates a half 
dozen large mills in this territory, one in Beaumont, 
another at Orange and the rest near Beaumont. C. 8. 
Vidor, head of the company, was in this city Friday and 
said that instead of cutting down working days his com 
pany purposes cutting down the number of hours a 
day from eleven to seven. This is equal to shutting 
down the mill two or three days a week, it gives the 
employees work every day in the week and at the same 
time keeps the machinery in better condition than would 
be possible if the plant were closed three or four days 
each week. Mr. Vidor talked the matter over with 
the employees of the several mills of the company and 
they preferred seven hours every day to four days o1 
less a week. Beginning November 1 all the company’s 
mills will be put on the 7-hour basis. Mr. Vidor said: 

I believe that by December 1 the cut of yellow pine in 
this section of the country will decrease at least 100,000,000 
feet a month and a decrease of this character is sufficient 
to warrant the statement that the price of lumber will not 
decrease. Large lumber manufacturers of the country are 
coming to the conclusion that the present condition of 
affairs will not permit of the cut being maintained or in 
creased and that a larger decrease in the monthly cut will 
take place soon after December 1. Strong milimen of the 
country will object to the general sacrifice of their timber 
holdings. ‘They will prefer to cease operations entirely and 
hold their timberlands as an investment that will be bound 
— them big returns when normal conditions again pre 

The company’s new plant at Milvid started a week 
ago. It has been cutting 140,000 feet a day since, but 
will be put on the 7-hour basis on and after November 
1. The mill is one of the finest and most uptodate in 
the south and in addition to the plant for cutting cy 
press and yellow pine a hardwood mill, which will have 
a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, is being put in. Kil 
lian Moore and C. H. Moore, of Galveston, who are 
interested in the Miiler-Vidor lumber concerns, are in 
this city but will return to Galveston this afternoon. 
They are satisfied with the conditions surrounding the 
lumber trade in general and look for a better condition 
of things within a few months. 

Robert Morton, of the Fleming-Morton Lumber Com 
pany, of Kirbyville, was in this kity yesterday. He re 
ports that his mill is working every day and will not 
reduce its output. He says he ean sell more lumber 
than his mill can turn out. The plant is located along 
the Orange & Northwestern railroad and Mr. Morton 
says there is no car shortage on that line. 

W. H. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber 
Company, of Aldridge, this state, was in this city yes 
terday, having just returned from Houston, where he 
spent a couple of weeks in a hospital. Mr. Aldridge 
will continue running his mill full time, as he has been 
doing ever since it was placed in operation. Mr, Al 
dridge believes that every mill which remains working 
full time will have to cut wages. He claims that the 
wages paid to lumber mill employees are out of com 
parison with the conditions of the country and of the 
lumber market. Beginning November 1 he will put 
in effect a general cut in the wages of all his em 
ployees. 

Newton 8. Wilson, president of the Producers’ Tur 
pentine Company and vice president of the Industria! 
Lumber Company, has bought the old Johnson home 
stead in the southern part of this city for $13,000 and 
will make many improvements. Mr. Wilson and his 
wife recently moved to this city from Monterey, Mexico. 

EK. G. King, general sales agent for the Industria 
Lumber Company, returned this week from a visit with 
the lumbermen in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Jobn H. Kirby, of Houston, was a visitor this week 
Ho is optimistic regarding the lumber outlook. 

The Keith Lumber Company, of this city, started its 
stave factory this week and will start its box factor) 
tomorrow. The company has put in two large plant: 
near its mill at Voth, a few miles north of this city 
and will engage extensively in the manufacture ot 
staves, boxes and crates. Employment is furnished t 
about fifty persons. The Keith company has cut dow: 
the working time of its mill to four days a week, th: 
order to do so going into effect a week ago. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company has chartered thi 
schooner Martha for the remainder of the season an 
as soon as it is off the ways it will be used in transport 
ing a regular schedule of lumber for Mexican point 
from Sabine to Tampico. It will be ready to leave th 
ways in three or four weeks. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN AWAITING INJUNCTION DECISION. 


Little Attempt Made to Handle Eastern Business—Car Shortage Growing Worse—Many 
Mills Closed Down—Improvement Expected. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Oct. 28.—Eastern inquiries and 
rders are scarce and prices vary. Millmen are trying 
o clean up old orders before the advance in freight 
ates goes into effect. The car situation is no brighter, 
nillmen of this state having had 11,861 less Northern 
Pacific cars this year than they had last. They are 
inxiously awaiting action of the federal court on the 
estraining order asked to prevent the railroads from 
putting the advance in rates into effect. The cargo trade 
is quiet. Demand for cedar lumber, especially for siding, 
is good. Eastern Washington is furnishing considerable 
demand but cars can not be had to fill it. The railroads 
ire doing little buying. 

H. E. Cheseborough, president, and William H. Han- 
son, vice president, treasurer and principal owner of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, are in this city on 4 business trip 
from San Francisco. With their arrival, as usual for the 
last year, reports have been revived in the daily papers 
that they are here to close the deal with the Northern 
Pacifie for the sale of the mill property in Tacoma, its 
site being necessary to the railroad for the new line 
around the Narrows which the railroad is to build to get 
a water grade line out of Tacoma. Mr. Hanson said 
there is nothing at all in the stories about the sale of the 
property. 

The Metcalf Shingle Company has sold its mill at 
Castle Rock to the Cowlitz Shingle Company, consist- 
ing of Harry Peabody, of Castle Rock, and associates. 
The mill has been idle since the disastrous floods of last 
fall. It has a capacity of 200,000 to 210,000 shingles a 
day. The new owners will probably make some improve- 
ments, 

The Metcalf Shingle Company’s Kelso mill has been 
idle for several weeks because of the car shortage. The 
company’s saw mill has been running, but it is piling 
most of the lumber, being unable to get cars even for 
eastern Washington points. It has had a car out three 
months for Kansas and it is still on the way. 

The Foster Lumber Company is arranging to rebuild 
its North Shore mill, recently destroyed by fire, and is 
likely to have a new plant in operation in four or five 
months. The insurance has been adjusted on the burned 
property. The new mill will be larger and more modern 
than the one destroyed. 

The Reliance Lumber Company is getting along fairly 
well, considering the state of the market. The com- 
pany ’s plant has been running days steadily, the saw mill 
to full capacity. It is getting out a large order for 
Seattle street work, is getting a large amount of local 
and semilocal business and is filling some cargo orders. 

Cc. A. Pratt, secretary of the Pacific Box Company, 
returned this week from a business trip to San Fran- 
ciseo and other California points. He says there is no 
comparison between conditions in the Puget sound coun- 
try and California for, while a great deal of building 
is in progress in San Francisco, stability is lacking. 

The Lucas Lumber Company is doing well and is 
managing to keep its mill going. Concerning market 
conditions Clarence Lucas, of this company, said today: 

The best one can say is that the market is uncertain and 
ittle encouragement is in sight. Eastern demand for fir 
lumber is light and prices are low. Water business, do- 
mestic and foreign, is dull. Logs are too high in com- 
parison with the price lumber is bringing, but they are 
fairly plentiful. The railroads, particularly the Northern 
Paciiic, are doing practically no buying. ‘The Milwaukee is 
taking some lumber. We are getting out railroad stuff on 
orders we had on hand. Millmen are all waiting for the 
iction of the federal court, October 29, on the application 
for an injunction to prevent the advance in freight rates. 
Railroads say that if the new rates are put in effect they 
will be able to give the lumbermen plenty of cars. They 
will certainly be able to furnish all the millmen will need 
if the rate holds. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is putting 
up a large storage shed with a capacity of about 11,000,- 
000 shingles and is installing new concrete dry kilns. 
These improvements are due to the car shortage and in- 
ability to make prompt shipments. 

Henry 8S. Royce, president of the Tide Water and the 
Exeelsior lumber companies, is on a business trip to 
New York. The Excelsior company is making several 
improvements to its plant at Alder, including the instal- 
lation of a sprinkler system for better fire protection, a 
resaw and power set works. The Excelsior company’s 
offices are in the Provident building with those of the 
Newbegin Lumber Company. H. F. Davis, formerly of 
Minneapolis, has joined the office force of the Excelsior 
company. TT, Y. 8. Ballantyne is manager. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 26.—More mills have closed 
down. No orders are being taken, and practically no 
shipments are made. Harm & Brown, of Tenino, say it 
is impossible to secure equipment, and have closed 
indefinitely. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company is hauling 
a large amount of coal for the mines on its line, and is 
doing enough logging to keep its shingle mill running. 
This necessitates the hauling of some fir, and the mill 
runs a day or two each week to keep the pond clear of 
fir. Mr. Hubbard’s new home is nearly completed and 
will be one of the finest:in this section of the country. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company is running its 
shingle mill and is working a small crew in the camp. 
The plant is moderii and up to the plans in every 
respect. 


The Centralia Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
running on its tie contract for the new Hannaford 
Valley railway and will soon have enough out for that 
line. The grading is nearly done and the contract for 
laying rails will be let soon, 

The Mendota Coal & Coke Company has its right of 
way nearly bought and will begin active grading within 
a few days. Final arrangements were made yesterday 
for the land required for the road. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 


HoquiaM, WASH., Oct. 22.—W. H. Wood, of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Company, of San Francisco, was 
a Grays harbor visitor last week. This company re- 
cently acquired a controlling interest in the Kalb-Gli- 
bert Lumber Company, of Raymond, and will operate 
this mill in conjunction with its Aberdeen plant. 

C. R. MeCormie, of the C. R. MeCormie Lumber Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, was a visitor at Grays harbor 
mills this week. 

A number of Grays harbor and Willapa harbor mill- 
men have been in San Francisco and other California 
points during the last few weeks, among them being 
N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
of this city; R. F. Lytle, of the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company; A. F. Peterson, of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Box Company; A. P. Stockwell, of the 
C. E. Burrows Company, of Aberdeen; George Nine- 
mire, of the Montesano Lumber Company, of Monte- 
sano; W. 8. Cram, of the Silver Lumber Company, of 
Raymond, and Messrs. Clerin and Hamilton, of the 
Clerin & Hamilton Lumber Company, of Raymond. All 
reported unfavorable conditions, 

The Clerin & Hamilton Lumber Company has taken 
over the Kalb-Glibert lumber yards at Oakland. 

Vessel freight rates are firm between Puget sound 
and Grays harbor for California deliveries. An ad- 
vance of 25 cents a thousand feet was recently an- 
nounced. The ruling rates are $4.50 a thousand - feet 
for San Francisco and $5.25 a thousand feet to south- 
ern California points. 

Orders for over 1,000,000 orange and lemon boxes 
were recently placed by southern California growers 
with Oregon and Washington box factories. The boxes 
are to be supplied in spruce and cottonwood. 

The Pacific Veneer & Basket Company, whose head- 
quarters are in this city, reports that large orders for 
egg cases in cottonwood are being placed with its 
Washington and Oregon connections. If rail conditions 
permit probably from 150 to 200 cars of Coast woods 
will be used in this trade. : 

The new planing mill of the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company began work Monday morning. 

The steamer Homer sailed yesterday morning from 
the Coats Shingle Company’s mill, after loading several 
million shingles from the company’s wharf. It left 
with the largest cargo of shingles it has ever handled. 
This company has received its second 10-block machine 
and expects to have it installed and ready for use by 
October 28. This will make the company’s daily ¢a- 
pacity over 400,000 a day. 

The new shingle mill of Murray & Breen, at the 
mouth of the Neushkah river is about completed and will 
soon be sawing shingles, 

Colonel Rustler, division engineer, United States, 
stationed at Portland, accompanied by United States 
Government Engineer J. M. Clapp, George H. 
Emerson, of this city; Capt. S. A. J. Dorn, United States 
deputy collector of customs, spent Wednesday up the 
Wishkah river, where they went to examine the Wish- 
kah boom, which has been the cause of much litiga- 
tion. The settlers assert that the boom does not comply 
with the government requirements and that this navi- 
gable stream is often blocked, preventing navigation, The 
matter has been reported to the government and Colo- 
nel Rustler has been sent to investigate. 

Again the mills of this city are suffering from an 
intermittent shutting down caused by shortage of water, 
and every day’s shutdown throws between 2,000 and 
3,000 men out of employment. ’ 


Shipping Notes. 


The new steamer Clermont, built at Lindstrom’s shipyard 
at Aberdeen, was launched Saturday. The Clermont was 
built for the Hart-Wood Lumber Company and is 205 feet 
long, 28 feet beam and 13% feet depth of hold. It will 
have a lumber capacity of about 800,000 feet. 

The steamer Newburg arrived at Aberdeen Wednesday 
from San Francisco with a consignment of oil and freight 
ane will take a return cargo of lumber at the Aberdeen 
mill. 

Schooner Mary Foster arrived Sunday from Honolulu. 
The bark 8S. C. Allen left Honolulu the same day as the 
Mery Foster, but has not arrived. i 

The steamer Raymond arrived in this city on Sunday 
from San Francisco to take on about 700,000 feet of lumber 
at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company's mill. 

The schooner ©. R. Wilson arrived yesterday from San 
Francisco and will load at Wilson Bros.’ mill at Aberdeen. 

he schooner Sailor Boy arrived at Aberdeen Wednesday 
from San Francisco to load at the A. J. "West mlil. It is 
chartered for three trips to San Francisco. 

The steamer Yosemite came down from Aberdeen yester- 
day to complete its cargo of lumber at the Northwestern 
er Seem agg Be _ a. tet 

e steamer Santa Monica sailed from the American mill 
at Aberdeen with 700,000 feet of lumber and passengers for 
Sap Penaeseee. date ine sea 

e steamer Fair Oa sailed from the Slade ~ 
Aberdeen with 850,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. a 

The steanier Svea sailed Sunday from Wilson Bros,’ mill 
at Aberdeen with 700,000 feet of Tomber for San Francisco. 
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| The Way 
to Get 
Good 


Lumber 











Is to buy of a concern that appre- 
ciates your business and will goeven' - 
a little better than half way to 
fill your orders satisfactorily. We 
endeavor to make all our customers 


‘ 
“*repeaters ’’ and one of our best pro- 
position right now is our 


WEST VIRGINIA 


TLEMLOCH 


In addition to our own output -we 
control the output of several large 
mills and in addition to Hemlock 
can supply good stock in southern 
West Virginia 


Yellow Pine and 
| Spruce. 


TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Telecode used. 
lscnewverasennasnaall 


WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J, M. Hastings Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 









































Manufacturers of Lumber. 
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Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville, N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 890 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 





The schooner A. F. Coats went to Aberdeen yesterday to 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
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Save Your Money 


By Using the Published 
- Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the autherity 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St. 
CHICAGO. : NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Adam’s Portable Corn Cribs 


Have been sold by Lumber Dealers for the last 
q fifteen years, They are shipped in bundles, easily 
erected and the cheapest method of cribbing corn, 
The profit is larger than you make selling lumber. 


Send for Circular and Delivered Prices 


Adam’s Steel & Wire Works 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
































WF BUFFALO, N. Y. Ol 











Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co, 


Manufacturers of 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY. 


BUFFALO. # NEW YORK. 




















WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








receive a new shoe. It will receive its cargo at the B. K. 
Wood mill, this port. 

The steamer Despatch sailed from the Slade mill at Aber- 
deen with 650,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

The steamer Hoquiam sailed from the Grays Harbor mill 
yesterday with a full cargo of lumber for San Francisco. 

he schooner Endeavor arrived Sunday and was towed 
to Aberdeen to receive its cargo. 

The steamer Santa Monica arrived at Aberdeen yesterday 
to load at the American mill. 

The schooner Meteor is expected to sail today from the 
A. J. West mill at Aberdeen with 800,000 feet of lumber for 
San Francisco. 

The steamer John B. Stetson arrived at Aberdeen yester- 
day from San Francisco, and will take a return cargo of 
er from the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company’s 


ill. 

The schooner HE. R. West sailed Saturday from the Slade 
mill at Aberdeen with a valuable cargo of lumber bound 
for Antofagasta, South America, and will = at Valparaiso 
and the Hawaiian islands on its return trip. The #. R 
West has been at Aberdeen since June 8. 

The steamer Tamalpais sailed Friday from the E. K. 
Wood mill with about 575,000 feet of lumber for San 
Francisco. . 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 25.—Although business condi- 
tions have undergone no change for the better during the 
week several manufacturers, who last week stated their 
determination to close down indefinitely, have reversed 
that decision. All depends on the hearing of the re- 
straining order before Judge Hanford and the possi- 
bility that the common carriers will not be allowed to 
carry their rate advance into effect. If that catastrophe 
is averted the white pine markets of the Mississipi val- 


ley will be saved for Puget sound shippers, a territory 
they would lose under the proposed increased shipping 
rate. If the new rate is established it will mean the 
closing of many mills in this city and state, leaving in 
operation few plants which have no cargo connections. 

While the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company is closed for 
repairs the company will operate a city sales office, di- 
rected by E. A. Poyneer. Local demand for lumber is 

ood. 

The Ebey Logging Company will complete its logging 
road in four months. The line is to extend from a 
point near this city sixteen miles east, tapping a portion 
of the 600,000,000 feet of standing timber owned by 
the company. 

The Pacific Timber Company, like all others, has been 
affected by the general depression in western trade. This 
concern has offices in this city and operates mills 
in Montborne, Wash., and Marshfield, Ore. It engages 
in both rail and cargo business, maintaining, besides the 
home office, branches in San Francisco and Minneapolis. 
C, A. Smith, a well known lumberman of Minneapolis, 
is president of the Pacific Timber Company; George A. 
Bergstrom, the vice president, is in charge of the Cali- 
fornia office, and Norman Lind has entire charge of the 
local selling station. 

The schooner Nakomis cleared from the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company’s dock this week with 900,000 feet for 
San Francisco, 

The steamer Nome City has arrived for a cargo of 
poles and piles consigned to George D. Gray & Co., of 
San Francisco. 


IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 





Lumber Conditions on the Upper Coast—Among the Shingle Mills of Washington —Points of 
Interest from the Principle Lumbering Centers. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—The Northern Pacifie rail- 
way has placed an emphatic embargo on cars by way 
of Billings. About the only section of the country from 
where any considerable amount of business is, at the 
present time, being offered the Washington mills is from 
the southwest. Therefore the Northern Pacifie order is 
but another thorn in the crown being crushed down 
upon the head of lumber and shingle manufacturers. 

Foreign cars for routing via Billings are like hen’s 
teeth. Chicago, Burglington & Quincy cars are scarce 
and will not come anywhere near filling the business for 
the Billings route. As most of this business must be 
shipped before November 1 lumbermen are again at their 
wit’s end. 

One of the large shippers from this city today received 
an order for five cars via the Billings route at satisfac- 
tory prices. Calling up the Northern Pacific, he was 
informed that the road would not permit its cars to go off 
its line for some time in the future, as they were short 
for the grain trade. A skirmish of the mills by telephone 
developed the fact that there was not at that time five 
Burlington or foreign cars which could be sent via Bil- 
lings on hand, and unless these appear within a day or 
two the order will have to be turned down. There are, 
however, more than five Northern Pacifie cars at the 
mills communicated with and with their use the ship- 
ment could be gotten off today. 


Coast Lumber Conditions. 

During the last week the only change in market condi- 
tions with coast mills and wholesalers is that orders from 
the southwest are a little freer at slightly off the list. 
As if to dispel any benefit to the lumbermen the North- 
ern Pacific embargo via Billings acts as a bar to their 
acceptance, 

The few eastern orders that are arriving are so far 
below the selling list that a majority of them are being 
turned down. Nowhere is there a disposition among the 
mills to sell the stocks of lumber cut and now piled in 
mill yards at a loss. Nearly all the new business offered 
is for shipment before November 1. 

Stocks of size and dimension are held by everybody 
and in fact upper stocks might be said to be normal, 
with the exception of Nos. 1 and 2 flooring, of which 
there is but little on hand. All classes of common are 
considered above normal. 

Notwithstanding the small stock of No. 1 flooring 
this item is about $1 off. Drop siding and ceiling is 
about $3 off, rough timbers about $3 off and 2-inch 
common from $3 to $5 off. Sales at these prices are 
principally from the smaller mills, many of the larger 
refusing such large discounts from the list. 


The Shingle Close Down. 


The subject of a general close down of the shingle 
mills of the state is yet unsettled. However it can be 
stated there will be no absolute elosing movement inaug- 
urated November 1, as designated at the Seattle mass- 
meeting. Ballard is willing to close, with the exception 
of one mill, on November 1. Everett feels the same way 
but Bellingham is holding out. Grays harbor is only too 
glad to close and interior points are divided. Some ex- 
press a willingness to close November 1, while others de- 
clare they can run with profit up to November 15 and 
December 1. 


On Sunday and Monday meetings will be held at Sno- f 


homish and Arlington when the close down date for 


these sections will be determined. In Seattle a meet- 


ing of the King county manufacturers will be held Mon- 
day for the same purpose. 

_R. W. Douglass of the Shingle Mills Bureau, while not 
identified with the close down as an individual or for the 
bureau, attended a meeting of the British Columbia 
shingle manufacturers this week. Ninety-seven percent 





of the manufacturers of the province were represented. 
Eighty percent declared they would close November 1 
while the balance fixed November 15 as their date, whieh 
will permit them to clean up back orders. 


Railroaders’ Humorist Letters. 


J. C. Stubbs, the big man who presides over the traf 
fic destinies of the Harriman lines, is evidently running 
James J. Hill a close race for the honor of Pacifie coast 
humorist on matters pertaining to lumber shipments. 
A few months ago Hill addressed a letter to local lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers setting forth that the 
Great Northern would shortly become bankrupt unless 
the hauling of empty cars to the coast to care for 
lumber shipments ceased, when as a matter of fact it 
was then known to every traveler in the northwest that 
the northern line was blocked with traffic both ways 
and that empties which should have gone to the mills 
were diverted to wheat fields, 

But Mr. Stubbs goes one better in a letter now being 
received by millmen, in which the great Harriman mag 
nate says that the present lumber rate represents a 
reduction of 50 percent of the tariff in effect in 1893, 
when any one in this part of the country who does not 
know that in 1890 there was a 40 cent rate between 
Portland and Omaha over the Union Pacifie would be 
considered ignorant. Mr. Stubbs in his candidacy for 
the honor aforesaid declares: 

The tariff on lumber which has been issued to take 
effect November 1 next revises the rates as between the 
various transcontinental shipping districts and is the 
result of careful consideration on the part of the officers 
who prepared the tariff. t 

The present rate represents a reduction of more than 
one-half of the rate that was in force in 1893 and has 
remained practically unchanged since that time. Labor, 
material, supplies and everything entering into the cost 
of transportation service has increased many times in 
price since then and the present rate under such condi- 
tions is not commensurate to the increased cost of the 
transportation service. 

These letters are being exhibited and a vote is prob- 
able to determine whether Hill or Stubbs is entitled to 
the prize. 


No Announcement Beyond Transfer.’ 
Lumber and shingle shippers in this section of the 


country have as yet received no advices from connecting 


lines as to what tariff they will charge after November 
1 on shipments beyond transfer. Under tariffs now pre- 
vailing carrying lines beyond the Minnesota transfer 


grant proportional reductions from local rates. The 


through rate is a material reduction from the sum of 
the local rate from the coast to transfer and from trans- 
fer to eastern destination. 

Local traffie agents are also in the dark. They say 
the only advice they have on the subject is contained 


in the new tariff, which indicates that because of being 


forced to haul lumber from transfer to points of des- 
tination by roundabout lines, fewer roads are _partici- 
pating in the business, leaving it to the through lines. 
For this reason they say the new tariff euts off many 


stations from the advantage of through rates. A local 


firm has issued a trade circular which says: 


Western shippers are in receipt of a tariff issued by 
the transcontinental freight bureau, effective November 1, 
quoting through rates to a large number of points 
beyond Billings, Mont., and Cheyenne, Wyo. It is already 
discernible that the Hill and Harriman lines, in compiling 
the tariff, arranged to discriminate in favor of the so- 
called Southwestern route, the Burlington route by way 
of Billings and the Union Pacific by way of Cheyenne, 
and their connections, and that they are preparing to 
reserve a large field against the invasion of competitive 
lines, connecting at the Minnesota transfer, by declining 
to become a party to the equitable proportional rates 
with competing lines centering at the Minnesota transfer. 


Judge Wimbish Returns. 
Judge W. A. Wimbish, in charge of the freight rate 


fight for Washington lumber and shingle manufactur- 
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s which comes up in the United States court here on 
‘uesday morning, arrived in the city this morning. He 

accompanied by Mrs. Wimbish. 

Long before the offices of the freight rate committee 


1 ere open for business Judge Wimbish was a caller. As 


.on as he succeeded in getting inside he buried himself 
facts and figures for use in the coming fight and 
| day long has been so engaged. The arguments be- 
re Judge Hanford will be oral and it is expected will 
cupy several days. 
Charter Rates and Coastwise Shipments. 


Owing to the heavy grain shipments charter rates 
ior lumber are stiff. During the last week the Ship- 
yners’ Association reports the following vessels as 
iartered for coastwise business and now being loaded 
the water mills: 


Steam schooner Signal, Coos bay to San Francisco, $4.25 ; 
eam schooner Sibyl Marston, Puget sound to San ledro, 
5.25; schooner Fred EB. Sunder, Puget sound to San Pedro, 
7.25; schooner Lottie Bennett, Puget sound to San Pedro, 
1.25; schooner Nokomis, Puget sound to San Francisco, 
4.50; schooner Willie Rk. Hume, Puget sound to San Fran- 
isco, $4.50; schooner John G. North, Puget sound to San 
ranciseco, $4.50; schooner Retriever, Coos bay to Redondo, 
va 


Among the Lumbermen. 


On Sunday night fire licked up the plant of the Cascade 
umber Company at Mabton, destroying at the same time 
bout 1,000,000 feet of lumber piled in the yard. The loss 

about $30,000, partly covered by insurance. A_ strong 
wind was blowing and only hard work saved the plants of 
ie ee Lumber Company and the Yakima Mill Company 
\djoining. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company this week concluded 
. deal whereby it becomes the owner of the William McDon- 
iid mill at McMillan. The purchase price is in the neigh- 
horhood of $40,000. The plant bas a lumber capacity of 
10,000 feet a day. The new owners will begin the con- 
truction of a modern planing mill at once. Adjacent to 
the saw mill is 15,000,000 feet of timber which was in- 
luded. An option has been secured on 15,000,000 feet more, 
nsuring a supply of logs for a long time. The present 
plant will be very largely improved. 

The Parker-Bell Lumber Company announces that by 
November 1 it will have cleaned up nearly, if not all, of its 
orders. No business, unless subject to prevailing rates, is 
being booked for shipment after November 1. 

Association advices from Portland are to the effect that 
logging camps of that section will immediately curtail their 
output and in some instances close indefinitely. Several tie 
mills are closing. 

James E. Zook, who was formerly one of the large manu- 
facturers at Ballard, is in the city for a few days. He says 
he is building an uptodate saw mill at Stevenson, where he will 
saw up a lot’ of timber owned by Portland capitalists. It 
will be in operation in a few days and will have a capacity 
of 75,000 feet a day. In addition to lumber he will saw 
ties for the North Bank railroad. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, of Spokane, has applied 
(o the state to register its trade mark. 

Chehalis county wants a separate building at the Alaska- 
Yukon-lacific exposition, that the timber resources of that 
ection may be properly displayed. 

As predicted last week, Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of 
the lumber association, has filed an affidavit in the United 
States court in connection with the rate fight showing an 
ictual loss of business to the mills by reason of the ad- 
vaneed freight rate announcement. It is based on figures 
furnished by Lf Pe mills. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company announce no 
ars and shipments quiet. 

Schwager & Nettleton will clean up a large share of their 
hipments before November If cars are furnished the 
leanup will be complete. 

The J. BE. Pinkham Lumber Company says there is an 
increased amount of business offered from the southwest 
this week. 

Fred England says inquiries are coming in, but some of 
the prices at which business is being offered are ridiculous. 

The Michigan Lumber Company will be clean of its ship- 
ients November 1. 

H. A. Mufiley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, says shingle prices are already beginning to take 

n upward turn. Orders are not plentiful but good business 

anticipated with the execution of the close down move- 
ent. 

The Day Lumber Company's mill at Big Lake is now 
inning and will continue till nearly Christmas. 

The Joyce-Watkins Lumber Company is accepting business 
ily subject to freight rates on shipment. This same 
iley is being adhered to by nearly all shippers. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, one of the largest 
iippers, says the freight rate advance order has killed 
isiness. As many shipments as cars can be secured for 
‘e being forwarded prior to November 1. 

W. Ll. Ewart, who is the most extensive timber land dealer 

this section of the country, leaves in a short time for a 
ip east. He will be gone several weeks. 

The Washington Lumber & Timber Company is booking 

few orders and rushing shipments off to clean up before 

ovember 1. 

Robert S. Wilson says shingle business is the same as 
st week. Orders are scarce and the same condition is 
xpected until the rate question is settled. 

The United States Lumber Company says it has its old 
rders about cleaned up. 

Manager O’Brien, of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
any, says he is getting some new business and a few cars 
re being sent east daily. He looks for an improvement in 
he shingle market when the mills close. 

Manager Day for the R. J. Menz Lumber Company — 
e has no complaint regarding business. He is up to the 
andle with orders and will never be caught behind again. 

ae to letters received here the yellow pine list has 

lumped ° 

John A. Hughes, of the John A. Hughes Lumber Company, 
iys while it is quiet he is still doing business. 





NEW TERMS OF SALE ADOPTED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—The following terms of sale 
ave been adopted by lumber and shingle manufacturers 
or shipment after November 1, providing the advanced 
astbound freight rates become effective on that date. 

Printed slips containing the new rules are being for- 
varded to all agents of Coast mills for circulation at the 
ime of taking orders and among wholesalers for attach- 
ment to all letters soliciting business: 


It is subject to approval by the general office; delivery 
is to be made f. o. b. cars point of shipment; all freight 
charges to be paid by purchaser. Prices quoted include 
estimated freight to your station, but actual freight 
charges as shown by the freight receipts are to be 
deducted to determine the price of lumber. Original 
freight receipt shall be accepted as evidence of actual 
amount of freight. 

In case any freight rate or portion thereof or other 
railroad or ag ee gee charge paid by buyer shall at 
any time be declared unauthorized or illegal, the claim 
therefor and the amount thereof, shall be and remain the 
property of the seller. 

The bill for lumber, not including freight, is payable in 


sixty days, and is subject to a discount of 2 percent, if 
paid within fifteen days from the date of invoice, 

If paid after fifteen days and before thirty days, a 
discount of 1 percent will be allowed, but no discount 
shall be taken after thirty days from the date of the 
invoice. 

Remittances must be made free of charges. Exchange 
will be charged to your account. Accounts are subject 
to sight draft, with cost of collection, if not paid at 
maturity. 

If car is not received within fifteen days from date of 
shipment, and you desire to take 2 percent discount, 
remit the amount of the bill, less the item of freight, 
which can be estimated. 

Neither prepayment of bill nor payment of the freight 
shall be taken as acceptance of the shipment and the 
right to make corrections or complaints will not be for- 
feited thereby. . 

Drafts on New York or Chicago wilil be accepted at par. 

The lumber shipped is sold on the standard grades of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and in case of dispute over the quality or the tally of 
lumber, the official inspection by the said association 
shail be taken as a basis for settlement. Stock must 
be held intact until inspection and settlement is made, 
and complaints must be filed within five days after the 
receipt of lumber. 

In case of transfer of business, insolvency or suit 
begun by any other creditor, bill becomes immediately 

This order is accepted, subject to, and we are not to be 
held responsible for delays caused by unavoidable acci- 
dents, strikes, riots, stoppage of labor or other causes 
interfering with, obstructing or blocking the usual routes 
of transportation, and other causes beyond our control, 
and may be rescinded by us after acceptance for any of 
said causes. : 


SPOKANE MILLS BUSY. 


New Saw [lill Being Erected—improvements In- 
stalled in Many Plants—Retail Yards 
Change Hands. 





’ SPOKANE, Wasu., Oct. 25.—Many mills located on the 
line of the Spokane Falls & Northern railway are busy 
cutting out railway and mining timber. Although regu- 
lar stocks are light the mills are having considerable 
difficulty in moving them because a sufficient amount of 
equipment can not be secured except at points which 
ship over the Great Northern and Canadian Pacific lines. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, which holds 
16,800 acres of timber land in the vicinity of Craig 
mountain, is planning the erection of a saw mill on its 
property, to be completed by July 1, 1909. The capacity 
of the mill is placed at 50,000,000 feet a year. The 
company is negotiating for the Aspoas timber located 
near Forest, la., and for the holdings of the Forest Mill- 
ing Company. Details will probably be closed for these 
tracts by the end of the month. The company expects 
to increase its holdings to 50,000 acres by January 1. 
Right of way has been secured for the building of a 
railway from Vollmer to the timber. The railway equip- 
ment will be shipped from Pennsylvania, where the com- 
pany has been operating thirty miles of logging road. 
The mill will be modern in every respect. 

W. I. McKee, of Quincy, Lil, is in this vicinity on 
business. 

John O’Brien, formerly manager of the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., recently passed 
through this city en route to Somers on business. John 
O’Brien, jr., formerly connected with the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company at Somers and later operating a saw 
mill on the Coast, is spending some time in this vicinity. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, has returned from Mabton, where 
he spent some time adjusting the loss of the Cascade 
Lumber Company, sustained through the recent fire which 
destroyed its mill and buildings at that point. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company has bought a retail 
yard at Steptoe and will conduct a general retail busi- 
ness at that point under the name of the Steptoe Lum- 
ber Company. A large barn, 52x100 feet, and such 
other buildings as are necessary to properly handle the 
business will be built. The McGoldrick Company has 
also bought of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company a 
retail yard at Valleyford and will operate it under the 
name of the Valleyford Lumber Company. 

The Danville Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
ville, has practically completed a new channel across a 
point of land adjacent to its mill through which it will 
turn the waters of the Kettle river, thus making a stor- 
age pond for the mill with a capacity of approximately 
3,000,000 feet. The company is located on the Great 
Northern and Canadian lines and reports having no 
difficulty in securing all the cars needed for prompt 
shipment. 

The Karamin Lumber Company, at Republic, this 
state, is making preparations to install an electric light 
plant for the purpose of lighting its yards and mill so 
that the planing mill may be operated nights when 
necessary to insure prompt shipment. The company is 
enjoying a good trade in the mining districts and is 
located between two lines of railway which are con- 
nected with its mill by spurs, enabling them to ship over 
either the Great Northern or the Canadian Pacific lines 
to eastern points. Manager St. John states that his 
company has not been troubled by the car shortage this 
season. 

B. J. Carney, of the B. J. Carney Company, Grinnell, 
Iowa, heavy dealers in cedar poles and fuel, is in this 
city on business. 

The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company is arranging to put 
in a retail yard in this city to be operated: with a por- 
tion of the product of the company’s mill at Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida. 

The Midland Pole & Lumber Company, Plains, Mont., 
is installing two planers at its mill. 

The Lane & Potter Lumber Company, Clark Fork, 
Ida., which has just completed its new saw mill, is in- 
stalling a complete outfit of machines. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock 
and if you are interested, Would 
suggest you ask us for prices. 


5 Cars 2x4 6’ No. | Hemlock 
10 “ 2x4 8’ Not “ 
15 “ 2x6 8’ Not “ 
10 “ 2x6 10’No.t “ 
10 “ 2x8 10’Not =“ 
5 “ 2x10 10’No.t =“ 
5 “ 2xi2 10’No.1 =“ 
:” ot Ota? ” 
I 
1 
l 
2 


ET SS 


* 2x10 8’ No2 “ 
“ 2x4 10’No.2 “ 
“ 2x10 10’No.2 “ 
“each 2x12, 12’, 14’ and 16’ No. 2 
Hemlock. 

A large Stock of all other sizes of 
Hemlock. 


eee 


= Our stock of Hemlock is complete tn nearly = 
== allrespects, The above items of Hemlock = 
= represent some stock that we would like to = 
== move promptly. We want ingutries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. <= 








FOR QUICK SHIPMENT:— 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 
, ** 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
700,000 ‘* 2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemock 
440.000 ** 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 
320.000 “ 2xI2, 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
200. ** 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 
364,( ' 4-4, 4-6, 6-6. 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 
795,¢ * 4 to 12 in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
800,000 '' 2-4 to 2-12. 10 to 20 No. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 
Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
= WAUSAU, WIS. ia 
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WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER6& CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 




















' Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 














Gillis & Moulton, ™*rsvetteSi* 


Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 
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OUR MONTHLY 


Stock List is interesting reading for lum- 
ber buyers. Send for last issue just out. 
Here are some sample items : 


i in. dry No. 3 common and better 
birch and maple lumber. 


No. | to No. 5 pine boards and 
strips, 4 to 8 feet. 


No. 2 piece stuif and timbers. 


If above items do not interest you send for 
complete list. 


The G. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 


PAAAAAWOA LAY 


PALMAADLAPSP AD LAP LDS PLEOPE PPL PPL ALAA IAI IO 


PAPA APSPSAA ALLA SAA ALS 


AAPA APAPRAAALD APPA D LAL APL LL 








MINNESOTA PINE 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


250,000 ft. No. 4 Bds. 4”’ & wider 8 fo 16’. 
250,000 ft. ‘* ‘* 6”, 8”, 10” & 12”,8 to 16’. 
300,000 ft. 4’’ No. 2 Feg. 8 to 16’ largely Wh. P. 
5 Cars 6°’ B & better Wh. Pine Siding. 
4”? C Wh. P. Siding. 
6°’ C & better Norway Siding. 
e 4° ee ia) “ Lad 
1%” D Select Wh. P. 
HS 1° ’ D Select & better Wh. P. 
No. 3 Boards 6 ft. 
“ 4 No. 4 Fencing 6 to 16’. 
** 32 inch Lath. 


Car lot prices yours for the asking. 


BOVEY-DE LAITTRE LBR. CO, ™™NEAROUS: 


ee OS mm Gr met et 8D 00 
- 
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POSTS and 
SHINGLES 


For Prompt 
Shipment 


Early Deliveries 
Secured. 


Duluth Log Company, 


PRODUCERS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 








Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910. 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 








OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail‘/ de. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 


ORUMMOND 
WISCONSIN 











OVER 500 LUMBER CONCERNS USE THE 


PERRY IRIPLICATR 
1 Original Copy, 


tfor operator) 







3 Office Record= 
Write for sample sheets and prices. 


PERRY BOOK & BINDERY CO. _ Fond du Lac, Wis. 





A GOOD FLOOR SCRAPER. 


The Contractors’ Supply & Equipment Company, of 
Chicago, is marketing a new floor scraper called the 
‘*Little Shaver,’? which can be worked by anyone 
without experience. This scraper has a distinguish- 
ing feature in that the-knife pressure is not con- 
trolled by the handle, the weight being directly on 
the knife when in operation. This construction re- 
sults in an absolutely even surface, and there is no 
chance of the scraper jumping and making a wavy 





THE “LITTLE SHAVER” FLOOR SCRAPER. 

floor. The company guarantees this scraper to do the 
work as well as the carpenter can do it with his hand 
scraper. The illustration shows the general outline 
of the machine and it should be noted that the handle 
works on a patent hinge in such a way as not to lift 
the machine from the floor. The wheels have rubber 
tires, and one dozen knives and a sander attachment 
are furnished with each outfit. 

To anyone interested, the company will send a 
book entitled ‘‘A Crying Need’’ which contains some 
valuable information on floor finishing. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Contractors’ Supply «& 


Equipment Company, Old Colony building, Chicago. 





DOUBLE INSIDE GEARINGS ON PLaNING AND 
MATCHING MACHINES. 


Users of flooring machines, planers and matchers 
will be interested in the following sectional views of 
double inside gearings. They are reproductions of the 
gears used on the J. A. Fay & Egan Company’s 
machines, 

Both the upper infeeding rolls are driven down 
against the board by the same process. An _inter- 
mediate gear transmits the power to the second upper 
roll in the same manner as it is transmitted to the 
first roll. This driving feature is clearly shown by 
Figure No. 1. 

Figure No. 2 shows a side view of the feeding mech- 
anism and clearly outlines the position of the gears 
and rolls in relation to each other. Figure No. 2, 
however, is mainly intended to show the raising mech- 
anism, which on the Fay & Eagan line of machines is 
covered by patents. 











FRUN T AND SIDX VIEWS 





OF NEW GEARS USED ON 


MECHANICAL ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE TRADE. 


A Floor Scraper of Unusual Merit—Improvements In Planing and Matching Machines—Marine | 
Engines and Appliances Delivered Promptly—Electrical Apparatus. 








No matter what thickness of material is desired {) 
be worked, the effectiveness of the feed is not r 
duced when the upper rolls are raised, because their 
centers are absolutely perpendicular to the centers 0° 
the lower rolls. This is an important feature for 
where the upper rolls lift out of perpendicular wit): 
the lower rolls, the feed weakens as the angle from 
the perpendicular increases. 

Further information regarding this feed mechanis:. 
may be had by addressing J. A. Fay & Fgan Compan: 
320-340 West Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MACHINERY READY TO SHIP WHEN PROMISE! . 


**Don’t ship our machinery yet; we are not ready fi 
it; everyone behind with his work. se 

This is the substance of more than one telegram 
the Marine fron Works of Chicago that recently can 
to notice and brought out the following reply: 

‘* Yes, we stick to our old text of ‘lose an order rathe- 
than promise what we cannot perform’ and no doubt w 
lose some businéss on that account, but I fail to see any 
sense or dollars in contracting for more than one can 
do. Buyers themselves are in part responsible for a 
practice that is becoming prevalent through insisting o 
a shipping date for special machinery from three to fo 
weeks earlier than they need it, caleulating that tl 
builder will be that much behind his promise. As a co: 
sequence many who make those promises are aware 0! 
the buyers’ ‘expectations’ and go him about four weeks 
better. We are up against just such a proposition right 
now where a concern which is making a special tool fo: 
us promised delivery in ninety days and we believe: 


them, but that was five months ago and the tool not yet 
in sight. It takes long enough to build marine machi 


ery without our adding or subtracting a single 
for it is all special work, built only to order, 
perienced buyer is careful to anticipate his needs ani! 
allow ample time and thus be able to depend on a prom 
ise that is bona fide.’’ 


week, 
and the ex 





VALUABLE ELECTRICAL INFORMATION. 

of Schenectady, N. Y., 
4,532 gives some valuable information 
regarding a new line of direct current motor starting 
rheostats, These rheostats are designed to meet ever) 
difficulty experienced with inferior starting apparatus, 
and to prevent expensive interruptions to service. The 
General Electric Company’s types SA and SO rheostats 
have been approved by the National Board of Fire U1 
derwriters, and comply with the service rules of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers which requir 
one minute starting duty every four minutes for 
one hour. These rheostats are not designed to control 
the speed of the motor, but are intended for use in 
starting direct current, constant speed motors only. 
When installed with circuit breakers, these rheostats 
make it practically impossible to overload the motor 
windings in starting. They are constructed in sizes for 


The General Electrie Company, 
in its bulletin No. 


once 


use with 110, 220 and 550-volt current, from 1% to 5v 
horsepower. 
Bulletin 4,538 of the General Electric Company di 


scribes the eatenary system of line construction, used in 
suburban and interurban electric railroad construction, 
and also adaptable to tramway construction, where it is 
desirable that the trolley poles be separated as far as 


possible. This bulletin is a complete catalog of all th: 
auxiliary appliances necessary for use in this class o! 
electric railway construction, and is illustrated with 


large number of diagrams and drawings showing corre: 

eurve construction, anchorages, street corners ete. 
Copies of either of these bulletins may be had upo 

application to the General Electric Company, Schene: 


tady, N. Y., or its branches at 44 Broad street, Nev 
York, or Monadnock building, Chieago. 





FAY & EGAN PLANERS AND MATCHERS. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS CURTAILED BY RAIN ON THE COAST. 





Revival Expected to Come with Good Weather—New Ships Built for Coast Lumber Business 
—Mills Closing Earlier than Usual. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 25.—The first rain of the 
season finds the local lumber market in about the same 
condition that has prevailed for a month past, with coast- 
ing and offshore freights higher and steamers difficult to 
obtain, Even sailing vessels suitable for the foreign lum- 
ber trade are scarce. The great demand for tramp steam- 
ers and sailers for grain exporting makes it hard to se- 
eure lumber vessels, as wheat and flour charters are con- 
sidered more desirable by vessel owners. The shipping 
brokers are busy on account of this active situation. A 
number of new steam schooners are either nearing com- 
pletion or on their way to the Pacific coast from eastern 
shipyards. Large lumber dealers who have their own 
coasting flects of steamers are in a fairly good position, 
but some local dealers who have to pay higher freight 
rates and are unable to get better prices for lumber in 
this city are anything but pleased with the situation. 

Building operations will, of course, be somewhat cur- 
tailed during the rainy season, but a great deal of 
interior finishing work will be done during the next 
few months on buildings that are already up. Also, if 
the antigraft candidates are elected at the coming 
election in November, a great deal of building construc- 
tion work that has been held up for months past by 
cautious capitalists will proceed as soon as conditions 
are right. Otherwise it seems that many lumber dealers 
who have been holding down their offices for some time 
waiting for things to take an upward turn will feel like 
retiring from the local field. No failures of local 
lumber yards have been reported for some time, but 
a good many are not realizing much profit on their 
business at the present prices received at retail. 

Rodney Kendrick, of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, has been visiting the company’s mill at Port 
Hadlock, Wash., on lumber business. 

E. A. Christenson, of the firm.of Sudden & Christen- 
son, lumber dealers of this city, is visiting southern 
California on business. 

The Hammond Lumber Company’s fine new high- 
power towboat General Hubbard, which recently came 
around the Horn for service on this coast, is still lying 
as Mission pier being overhauled. It is a large steel tug- 
equipped with a patent towing machine suitable for 
towing log rafts from the Columbia river to this port. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to use the steam 
schooner Francis H. Leggett, owned by the Hammond 
Lumber Company, for this purpose. The Hubbard is 
one of the most effective boats of its class in Pacific 
waters. 

F. M. Clough, manager of the Diamond Match 
Company’s extensive lumbering and other interests at 
Stirling and Chieo, Cal., has returned to the busiest 
spot in Butte county after spending a few days in this 
city. 

Secretary Innes, of the E. J. Dodge Company, which 
is located in the Merchants’ Exchange building, has re- 
turned from the east coast after starting the company’s 
new steamer St. Helens from the shipyard where she 
was built at Wilmington, Del., on her way around the 
Horn. She is now out about thirty days and will be 
placed in the coasting lumber trade on her arrival here. 
She is 240 feet in length with a steel hull and a carry- 
ing capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The St. 
Helens is an exact duplicate of the steam schooner 
Olson and Mahony, which is also on its way from Wil- 
mington to San Francisco. 

Advices from northern California are to the effect 
that some of the mills in Siskiyou county are closing 
for the season nearly two months earlier than usual 
because the Southern Pacific Company is unable to 
furnish cars for the shipment of the lumber to their 
regular markets. This week it is reported that one of 
the MeCloud River Lumber Company’s big mills at 
McCloud’ is closed and something like 45,000,000 feet 
of lumber is piled up in the yards, where the require- 
ments are twenty-five cars a day and not more than 
one-sixth of that number is available. One of the Weed 
Lumber Company’s large saw mills at Weed is closed 
for want of ears, All but one of the logging camps at 
Weed have been closed and 200 men have been laid off. 
Wetsel Bros!’ mill on Goose Nest mountain and Horn’s 
mill on Willow creek have been closed for the same 
reason, If the railroad company does not arrange to 
supply cars most of the white pine mills in the Sierras 
will be foreed to curtail their season’s cut and consider 
themselves fortunate if they ean ship the lumber that 
has@already accumulated in time to satisfy their cus- 
tomers in the east. 

Some of the saw mill men are complaining that the 
ear shortage is caused by the Southern Pacific com- 
pany sending all available cars ‘to Oregon, where a state 
law now compels the railroads to furnish cars to ship- 
pers as they are needed or pay a forfeit. 

Chico advices say that orders have been issued by 
the Southern Pacific management for all station agents 
in the Sacramento valley to assemble at once all avail- 
able box and flat cars and.rush them into Oregon, in 
order to comply with the new state laws of Oregon 
and Washington, under which the railroads are com- 
pelled to furnish cars to shippers. The Diamond Match 
Company, which is one of the largest shippers in north- 
ern California, is with difficulty securing cars for its 
plants at Chico, Stirling and Red Bluff, Cal. 

President O. C. Barber, of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, has been visiting the plants at Stirling and Chico 





with a party of his business associates. G. W. Paton, 
who was asked as to the management’s decision as to 
installing a turpentine plant at Stirling, said that the 
matter had not been settled, but that a plant for dis- 
tilling turpentine from the pine refuse at a mill on 
Puget sound had proved a success. 

J. F. Condon, of Verdi, is in the city to attend the 
monthly meeting of the California Pine Box & Lumber 
Company, which has fine prospects for business, owing 
to the big orange crop, but is needing more cars than it 
can get just now. The latest estimates place the coming 
crop of citrus fruits in this state at from 33,000 to 
35,000 car loads, as against 27,000 car loads for last 
season and 30,000 for 1906, which was the record year 
in the shipment of oranges. 

October 23 the 4-master schooner Novelty, owned by 
Captain A. M. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, ran aground on the Seal Rocks 
fifteen miles north of Coos bay, Oregon, and was a total 
loss. It was in ballast and bound from San Pedro, Cal., 
to Portland. The captain and crew escaped to the shore 
through the surf. 

The British steamship Bramley is to carry a big 
eargo of lumber to Melbourne, Australia. After load- 
ing 1,500,000 feet of redwood lumber it proceeded to 
Portland and took on 1,303,400 feet of fir lumber at 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Company’s mill. It is 
now on its way to Bellingham, Wash., to complete its 
lumber cargo. 

The lumber charters reported recently include: 

Schooner Samar, from Puget sound to Guaymas or Ma- 
zatian ; steamer Cambrian King, from Puget sound to orient ; 
steamer Charles F. Crocker, from Columbia river to Cali- 
fornia ports; schooner Redhill, from Columbia river to Cali- 
fornia ports; steamer Transit, from Puget sound to Guaymas 
with railroad ties; bark Adeia, from Puget sound to west 
coast of South America, for owner's account; steamer JZir, 
from San Francisco and Puget sound to west coast South 
America, chartered prior to arrival; steamer Quito, from 
San Francisco and Puget sound to west coast.South Amer- 
ica, prior to arrival; steamer Strathearn, from San Fran- 
cisco, Eureka and Puget sound to west coast, and Stefano 


Razeto, Puget sound to Sydney, 27s 6d, option to Mel- 
bourne, 35s. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELEs, CAL., Oct. 25.—Seven schooners, one 
barkentine and four steam vessels are discharging their 
cargoes of lumber at San Pedro wharves, and seventeen 
lumber vessels are bound for this port, while others are 
loading with cargoes of lumber for this port at Tacoma, 
Coos bay, Grays harbor, Rogue river, Willapa, Everett, 
Bellingham, Eureka, Mukilteo, Ballard, Columbia river, 
Aberdeen and Portland. A fleet of twenty-four vessels 
will be started with lumber cargoes for the ports from 
which this city draws its supplits next week. 

The report of the Los Angeles department of build- 
ings shows that since October 1, 646 building permits 
have been issued, total valuation $938,577. 

Lumber dealers report growing demand for building 
materials in the country districts within fifteen and 
twenty miles of this city. The remarkable prices re- 
ceived for farm products and the splendid crops have 
stimulated country development. 

H. 8. Taggart, a well known builder of this city, has 
opened a retail lumber yard with his son, Frank Taggart, 
at Calexico, in the Imperial valley, just above the 
Mexican line. Frank Taggart is in charge. 

Government employees on the Santa Barbara forest 
reserve will begin the cutting of a trail from Matilija 
to Santa Barbara next week to intercept the Ocean View 
trail. Another trail will be made from Santa Paula 
canon over San Cayetano to the Sespe. Tree planting 
will begin as soon as these trails are made accessible. 
Last winter 60,000 trees were planted in the Santa Bar- 
bara reservation and 10,000 were planted on the eastern 
portion of this reserve in Los Angeles county. All have 
done well; but a strange condition is discovered in that 
trees set in places apparently most favored in the way 
of soil and protection did not do as well as those set in 
places of less advantage. 

The Norwegian steamship Aker, loaded with 65,000 
railroad ties for the Santa Fe Railway Company, sailed 
from Japan several weeks ago and is due at Redondo 
next week. This will be the largest shipment of tim- 
ber ever brought to Redondo, as these 65,000 ties total 
2,000,000 feet, board measure, or 200,000 feet more 
than the largest previous cargo. The ties, which are the 
highest priced of their kind, costing about 85 cents each, 
are the first shipment of a lot of 400,000 ties which will 
be delivered at Redondo within the next three months 
for the Santa Fe Company. . They. will be used in replac- 
ing the pine ties in use on the Santa Fe lines in this 
state. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company has been awarded 
the contract to furnish lumber for the erection of camps 
and other buildings along the line of the Los Angeles 
aqueduct, the 230-mile conduit which is to bring the 
waters of the Owees river \to this city.. The Wood Com- 
pany will send lumber to the conduit to. the amount of 
$5,194. 

J. B. Herndon, one of the directors of the Douglas 
Lumber Company, and a banker of Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been spending a few days in Douglas,’ Ariz. 

The large shipbuilding pane of John F. Craig at Long 
Beach will be constructed by day labor ‘and will require 
about. 1,500,000 feet of lumber.. Joseph Puch, local rep- 
resentative of the Craig interests, has forwarded to 
John F. Craig seven bids on the lumber needed, and 
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EAST MICHIGAN. | 


Cork IPime 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 




















WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, Elamsom & Co. 
Grayling, Michigam. 


























Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 





100 M. 2x4 Hemlock 
we 2:6 .* 
§00 “218 * 
500 2x10 =“ 


50 M. 1x4 Hemlock 
"i  “ 
a an 
50“ ixtd 


Write for Prices, 





Johannesburg, Mich. 



















Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Care 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— .- 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


E.B. Foss& Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Established '877. 
Telacoda 


Used. BAY CITY, MICH: 
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We solicit orders for 


“SOUTHERN PIN 


Address our Saginaw or New 
York office, or our Montgom- 
ery, Ala., office. | 





“Mershon, Schuett, Parker & Co, 


| 
SAGINAW, MICH. | 


NEW YORK OFFICE: MONTGOMERY OFFICE: 
8101-8102 Metropolitan Bldg. 1118 First Nat'l Bank Bldg, 














FIR TIMBERS 


RUSH SHIPMENTS. 


We have in stock at Superior, Wis., three mil- 
_ feet of fir timbers for re-shipment by lake and 
raul. 

Our 40c. rate from the coast and lake rate from 
here makes this the cheapest place to buy fir, and 
insures the quickest delivery. Let us quote you 
and put you on our mailing list. Direct coast 
shipments from our Oregon mill via U. P. 


Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 











FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


Cedar Posts, Poles and W. C. Shingles 
‘4” and 6” Basswood Sidin: 

be Basswood, All G 

14%” Basswood me 7 7 No. 3 Com. 
1” No. 1 Com. and ist and Birch 

3” Tamarack Road Plank ~ 

1” No. 3 and Better White Pine 

Full Stock Hemlock. Log run Soft Elm 


COOPER @ MAXSON LUMBER CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 














TO mM AKE MONEY you should use the Lumper- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 

the «pount of omer . any ge of — and ne, See —— = 
t of number of feet at any given price u 

Send. tor 4 dlustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicage. 





it is expected that contracts with the lumbermen will 
soon be made. 

The Lincoln County Lumber Company, which operates 
a lumber mill in Lincoln county, Nevada, is hauling 
500,000 feet of lumber by teams to Owens’ siding for 
shipment to Goldfield and Tonopah. The company’s 
teams are also hauling 500 cords of slabs for shipment 
to Beatty. 

William TT. Davies, of the Gamahl-Davies Lumber 
Company, is having a $6,000 residence erected at Pros- 
pect park, Pasadena. 

Frank: Smith, president of the Stearns Wharf Com- 
pany, has gone to Seattle to secure materials for the 
reconstruction of the commercial wharf at Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Redondo is to be the principal shipping point for the 
Montesano Lumber & Manufacturing Company. The 
concern is preparing to erect sheds and a small lumber 
mill and will enlarge the yards. Mr. Ninemire, presi- 
dent of the company, has gone north to arrange for the 
shipment of supplies to Redondo, 

C. H. Childs, of Seattle, is in this city in the interests 
of a lumber concern of Seattle. He predicts a great 
increase in the lumber trade for southern ports within 
the next two months. 

Another shipload of ties has arrived in the harbor 
at Guaymas, Mexico, for the Southern Pacific line being 
built out of Guaymas. The shipment tallies more than 
100,000 ties, which will suffice for thirty miles of tracks 
and necessary sidings. These ties were bought by the 
agents of the Southern Pacifie from the owners of the 
big oak forest reservations in Japan. Millions of these 
ties will be received at the Mexican ports before this 
railroad is completed, besides large shipments from 

California. It is said that California ties are proof 
against the ant pests that infest Sinaloa and destroy 
oak ties. These big tie purchases are made through the 
department of Purchasing Agent C. E. Walker. 

During September thirty-three vessels discharged 
3,454,335 feet of lumber and 28,869 railroad ties at Port 
Los Angeles, in adaition to other cargoes. 

The new steamer William H. Murphy is nearly com- 
pleted at the Risdon Iron Works in San Franciseo and 
will be ready for its trial trip next month. The vessel 
will have a capacity of 850,000 feet of lumber and will 
immediately enter the coastwise lumber trade between 
northern ports and San Pedro, 


PABA 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION MEETS AT ST. JOSEPH— 
MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 
DISCUSSED. 


The Northwest Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation held a very interesting meeting at St. Joseph, 
Mo., Thursday, October 23. The meeting was called to 
order in the Commercial Club rooms at 2:30 p. m. by 
President C. L. Parcher, of Maryville. The number in 
attendance was not as large as at some previous meet- 
ings, as it was impossible for a good many of the mem- 
bers to be away from home on account of active trade. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing by Secretary k. C. Curfman the treasurer’s report 
was read and showed a slight deficit in the treasury, 
which was promptly made up by several members pres- 
ent paying their dues. Charles B. Floyd, of Kansas 
City, was the first speaker, and was asked by the presi- 
dent to tell of the effect of mail order competition in 
the territory of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which he represents. Mr. Floyd spoke at some 
length, relating a number of cases that had come under 
his observation wherein the dealers are very successfully 
meeting all mail order competition and satisfying their 
customers that they can take care of the trade satis- 
factorily. This led to a general discussion and it was 
found that the dealers present are taking care of the 
sash and door business in their localities against all 
mail order competition and regardless of the profit 
they feel they should have. 

Secretary Curfman then read a report on the amount 
of cement sold in the territory of the association, and 
how many towns maintain free delivery of goods. 

K. M. Newman, of the American Sash & Door Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, brought up the subject of the parcels 
post law, and spoke very forcefully in favor of the 
retail lumber dealers protesting against such a law. 
Mr. Newman took the position that the parcels post 
law would work great injury to the merchants in various 
lines of business in the small towns, and that while it 
might not affect the lumber trade to any great extent, 
the lumber dealers should aid merchants in other lines 
in this matter. 

Following Mr. Newman’s talk topics of general in- 
terest were discussed and on the whole it was one of 
the most interesting meetings ever held by this associa- 
tion. 

President Parcher announced’ that on November 23 
there would be a grand Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Mary- 
ville, Mo. He said that was one of the best towns in 
Missouri and that the Hoo-Hoo would be given a royal 
welcome. He invited all present to attend the concat- 
enation. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p. m. and it was an- 
nounced that the members wade meet the next time 
at Kansas City during the convention of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 

It was expected that a number of Kansas dealers 
located along the eastern border of the state would be 
present at this meeting, as the secretary had sent in- 
vitations to a number, and it was a matter of regret 
that none of the Kansas dealers could attend. 

This association has only been organized a few 
months, but had been very successful and promises to 
be one of the best local associations in the southwest. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


A. H. Daugherty,,of W. E. Kelley & Co., is in the 
east on a business trip. 





George Moore, Paducah, Ky., inspector for the South- 


ern Hardwood Company, was in Chicago this week. 

William Woodard, of the Tower Lumber Company, 
Tower, Minn., was in Chicago several days this week. 

Charles F. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, will spend the winter with his family near Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

H. B. Munger, of the Foster, Munger Company, has 
returned from a combined business and pleasure trip 
in the east. 

Fred T, Hawken, of the True & True Company, has 
returned from New York, where he went to attend the 
funeral of his father. 

George Thompson, of Deming & Thompson, Frankfort, 
Ind., and George Kramer, of Kramer Bros. & Co., of 
the same city, were in the city buying stock this week. 

A. H. Ruth, sales manager for the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, has been in Milwaukee the last week. He 
finds the market there, on almost all lumber, very quiet. 

A. E. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros.-Lumber Company, 
landed in New York Wednesday after a two months’ 
trip through Europe. Mr. Krauss is expected to ar- 
rive in Chicago Monday. 

Dietrich Stassen, a retail yard man at Peotone, IIL, 
was in Chicago this week and bought a large stock of 
lumber for use this winter. He says building in his 
section of the state is active. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, passed through Chicago this week 
on his return from Washington, where he has been at- 
tending the hearing of the car stake complaint. 


J. L. Jordan, connected with the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, Quitman, Miss., was in Chic “ago a few days 
ago on business and re ports the company’s mill at that 
point in steady operation, with the outlook generally 
favorable. 


John Lyon, the welt known timber broker of Liver- 
pool, England, who visits this country frequently, is 
expected to call upon his southern friends in the trade 
during the present month. Mr, Lyon is always a wel- 
come visitor. 

C. J. Reynolds, for a number of years manager for 
the Libby & Fulton Company, sash and door manufac- 
turer of Kansas C ity, Mo., now officiates in that capacity 
for the Cumberland Sash & Door Company, of Cumber- 
land, Md. He spent several days this week in Chicago 
before going east. 

M. C. Keating, formerly connected with the Bacon- 
Nolan Company at Memphis, has been given a position 
with the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., and will represent that concern in connection 
with its well known logging machinery and logging car 
equipment department. Mr, Keating’s many friends 
in the lumber trade will wish him success. 


William Dixon, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago this week. He finds 
that there is a better feeling in the yellow pine mar- 
ket, although it is difficult to get orders. Many of the 
yards have exhausted their stocks and are ordering what- 
ever they need to fill in gaps. He says that none of the 
mills are pushing the manufacture of yellow pine and 
that a number will close down withip a month. 


G. MeLaughlin, manager for the McLaughlin-Hoff- 
man Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, called on the 
trade in Chicago this week. He says that the southern 
hardwood situation is much improved, and that orders 
are coming in for almost all grades more freely than 
for some time. He secured a number of orders in Chi- 
eago, and believes that the entire hardwood situation 
will improve fiom now on. 


Fred W. Black, of the Fred W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Tuesday from Nashville, where he has 
been completing the arrangements for the starting of 
the veneer plant which his company has established in 
that city. His brother, Horace Black, has been manag- 
ing the business in this city during his absence, and will 
return to Nashville. The new plant will start up about 
November 10, as a good supply of logs has been secured. 
Poplar veneer only will be manufactured. 


C. R. Brewer, manager of the Battle Creek Lumber 
Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., was in Chicago on 
Thursday of this week, returning from a short trip 
through the south and to eastern points, including 
Washington, Norfolk and Old Point Comfort. Mr. 
Brewer had an enjoyable outing, but was pleased with 
the idea of returning to work. His particular mM@sion 
in Chicago was a quest for certain hardwoods, in which 
he was more or less successful. He went on to Battle 
Creek Friday evening. 


O. H. Burgoyne, a wholesale dealer of Hugo, I. T., 
was in Chicago this week buying lumber. He says that 
although business is not as brisk as usual he can not 
see any difference in the amount of building going on. 
He accounts for the dulness in business by saying that 
all the retail yards were well stocked during the sum- 
mer. These stocks, he says, are practically sold out, 
and he is laying in a supply to meet the demand which 
he says must come within a few weeks. 


C. L. Willey, the veneer manufacturer, will next week 
receive a shipment of 125 mahogany logs which were 
recently bought at a sale in Liverpool, England. These 
logs were the finest offered at the sale and one of them 
is 55 inches square. At the sales held a week ago Mr. 
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Willey sent in an order for over 200 logs, but was unable 
to secure more than ninety-six. Robert Bruce & Co., 
the English representative of the local firm, say that the 
logs secured were the pick of the lot. Letters from 
England say that the market for the finer mahogany 
veneer throughout the world is improving steadily, and 
that prices will probably be firmer next year than for 
some time. 


G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, with plants in Arkansas and Wisconsin, was 
in Chicago for a short time Wednesday on his way to 
the mills of his company at Forest City and Nettleton, 
Ark. Mr. Jones is well satisfied with all items in the 
northern hardwood market, and says he is having no 
difficulty in disposing of almost all southern hardwoods 
at a fair price. Stocks at the company’s northern mills 
are light. The difficulty in the south is to secure the 
cars to handle the orders that are coming in, and unless 
the car situation improves in a short time it will be 
necessary to reduce production, as the yards are filled 
with lumber of all kinds which could be shipped if cars 
were available. 

L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
who returned Tuesday from Washington, where he had 
been attending the hearing of the car stake complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, is confident 
that the lumbermen of the country will win the case. He 
said that at the recent hearing much of the testimony 
introduced by the railroads was more favorable to the 
contention of the lumbermen than to the case of the rail- 
roads. Mr. Barth says he believes that the case will be 
arranged by the commission ordering the railroads to 
make an allowance for stakes on every car of lumber 
shipped. When this has been done, he says, he thinks 
that the railroads, after a trial of this plan, will be 
glad to furnish the permanent stakes on all open cars 
used in the shipment of lumber. 





A CHICAGO-LOUISIANA ALLIANCE. 

An arrangement has been entered into between I. M. 
Cook, of Chicago, and the W. A. McKennon Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Shreveport, La., whereby 
Mr. Cook is to represent the company in the Chicago 
territory. He will have an office at 1717 Railway Ex- 
change building. Mr. Cook will make a specialty of 
railroad timber and car material stock, a department 
of the business with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
For several years Mr. Cook was lumber agent for the 
Pullman Company, in which capacity he was brought in 
touch and made familiar not only with lumbermen of 
the country but with the requirements of the railroads 
and ear building companies. 

With respect to trade affairs, Mr. Cook said during 
a brief visit to this office, that he experienced more difli- 
culty in securing prompt shipment of goods ordered than 
he did in securing orders. He said: ‘‘The railroads of 
this country certainly need more cars, although they are 
at present not evincing a very great desire to place 
orders for them. The car shops are busy now and will 
be for some time cleaning up their old business, and I 
am of the opinion that by the time the orders now on 
the books of the car companies are well in hand there 
will be an active inquiry for new stock.’’ 





A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL WYOMING ENTER- 
PRISE. 


Among the callers at the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this week was C. N. DeLotell, superintendent of 
the box factory and yards of the Carbon Timber Com- 
pany at Fort Steele, Carbon county, Wyo. This com- 
pany, which is controlled by Hanna (Wyo.) capital, has 
been operating for several years in government timber in 
northwestern Colorado. 

Originally the company was engaged in getting out 
ties and mine props only, but the government regulation 
which compels the purchaser of government timber to 
utilize all the merchantable stuff in the area exploited 
induced the company to engage in the manufacture of 
lumber. A mill was erected at Fort Steele which has a 
peculiar interest, as it is the only saw mill on the Union 
Pacific railroad between Omaha and Ogden. This mill 
began operation in March, 1907, and has been steadily 
engaged ever since. It is a cireular mill with 45,000 feet 
daily capacity. 

August 23 the company began the operation of a box 
factory, which has also been busy in the manufacture of 
celery, cabbage and banana crates, most of the stock 
going to Denver. 

The company has the timber rights on twenty-two and 
a half square miles of forest reserve in the Grand 
Encampment and North Park, Col. The timber is prac- 
tically all jack pine and is manufactured into lumber 
for the box factory and for sale as rough lumber and 
mine props. The railroad ties that are taken out are 
hewn and are shipped to Laramie for treatment. 

The company secures its logs by way of the North 
Platte river, which is driven for a distance of 145 miles 
each spring. There is never any difficulty about water. 
The manufacture of lumber in Wyoming is not a large 
industry and the Fort Steele enterprise ranks among the 
important lumber businesses of the state. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts by water at the port of Chicago during the 
week ended October 30 showed a large decrease over 
the previous week. Thirty-three vessels which en- 
tered the harbor brought in 9,570,000 feet of lumber, 
50,041 ties, 35,072 posts and 4,918 poles, as against 
thirty-eight vessels which brought in 15,149,000 feet 
of lumber, 20,670 ties, 27,000 posts, 3,800 poles and 
600,000 shingles the previous week. This brings the 
total receipts at the port of Chicago from January 


1, 1907, to date, to 320,981,000 feet of lumber, 1,179, 
400 ties, 673,144 posts, 76,720 poles, 12,286,000 shingles 
and 5,544,000 lath. 

Arrivals by date and vessels for the week were: 

OCTOBER 24. . 

Schooner Cora A., Nahma, Mich., Nahma Lumber Co. to 
John KE. Burris Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Schooner Lake Forest, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
ber Co. to Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Co., 289,000 feet. 

Steamer 8. O. Neff, East Jordan, Mich., East Jordan Lum- 
ber Co. to Theo. Fathauer Co., 250,000 fect. 

OCTOBER 25. 

Steamer M. Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands Salt & 
Lumber Co. to George Green Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 

Schooner H. TVaver, Harbor Springs, Mich., Wisconsin 
Chair Co. to Theo. Fathauer Co., 254,000 feet. 

Schooner J. B. Merrill, Garth, Mich., barker Bros. to 
Columbia Lumber Co., 225,000 feet. E 

Steamer P. Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., Boyne City Lum- 
ber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 356,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 26. 

Schooner G. A. Marsh, Cheboygan, Mich., Embury-Martin 
Lumber Co. to Joyce-Watkins Co., 5,000 ties and 5,000 posts. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, Van's Harbor, Mich., MacGillis & 
— Co. to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 6,570 
ties. 

Schooner N. H. Ferry, Glen Arbor, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
Shingle Co. to Deering works of International Harvester 
Co., 150,000 feet. 

Steamer #. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber Co. 
to T. Wilce Co., 301,000 feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Co. to Marsh-Hathway Co., 430,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. to 
Theo. Fathauer Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer /. W. Fletcher, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
Co. to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 500,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 27. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., William Beit- 
ner & Son to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 335,000 feet. 

Steamer O. HL. Parks, Ford River and Wells, Mich., Ford 
River Lumber Co. and I. Stephenson Co. to Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., 360,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 28. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Co. to W. O. King & Co., 526,000 feet. 

Schooner G. Sturges, Cockburn island, Ont., Raber & Wat- 
son to same, 6,833 ties, 1,482 posts and 1,093 poles. 

OCTOBER 29. 

Steamer Peshtigo, Emerson, Mich., and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Martin & Co, to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 843,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer G. Burnham, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., G. Willson 
to Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 8,908 ties and 507 poles. 

Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Cheboygan, Mich., M. D. Olds & Co. 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. 

Steamer EL. E. Thompson, St. Ignace, Mich., Kelly Lum- 
_ & Shingle Co. to International Harvester Co., 235,000 
eet. 

Schooner Buster Brown, Rapid River, Mich., Rapid River 
Lumber Co. to B. Waedlar, 216,000 feet. 

OCTOBER 30. 

Schooner Delta, Nahma, Mich., Big Bay de Noquet Co. to 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, St. Martin's Bay, Mich., Naugle 
Pole & Tie Co. to same, 2,000 posts and 1,318 poles. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Paint River, Mich., William Muel- 
ler Co, to same, 2,000 poles. 

Steamer P. Sawyer, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., Pankratz Lum- 
ber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Steamer M. F. Greene, Alpena, Mich., W. H. Sanborn to 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 5,230 ties and 12,590 posts. . 

Schooner W. McGreyor, Alpena, Mich., W. H. Sanborn to 
Joyce-Watkins Co., 17,500 ties and 14,000 posts. 

Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt & 
Lumber Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer Pine Lake, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Co. to 
Leavitt Lumber Co., 260,000 feet. 

Steamer L. Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Co. to 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., 390,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Glen Haven, Mich., D. H. Day to 
John Spry Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. » 





THE ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company was held at Jersey City, October 24. 
Among the important actions taken was an emphatic 
indorsement of the policy of President W. H. Whiteside. 
The deliberations at the annual gathering showed clearly 
the strong position in which the company is intrenched, 
not merely with respect to work under way or completed, 
but showed alliances with some of the most powerful 
financial interests of the country. The board of direc- 
tors contains the names of many of the best known 
financiers of the United States. President Whiteside 
was reélected unanimously and this action insures a 
continuation of the businesslike policy that has charac- 
terized the operations of the company since he became 
its head. Hereafter President Whiteside, with Judge 
Elbert H. Gray, chairman of the board of “directors, 
who also is chairman of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will have full charge 
of affairs of the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

A detailed statement was submitted showing the earn- 
ings of the company for the second quarter of the year, 
the total profit being $780,277.18, from which was de- 
ducted $579,919.21 to cover selling expenses, interest on 
bonds ete., leaving a net profit of $200,357.97 for the 
second quarter. For the third quarter the net profit was 
$288,909.89. According to reports submitted September 
was the best month of any of the six embraced in the 
quarterly report, the net profit of that month being 
$106,207.89. 

In his annual report President Whiteside gave a de- 
tailed review of the work which the company has been 
carrying on, saying that a great deal of attention has 
been devoted to systematizing and perfecting the work 
of the various departments. The company is now manu- 
facturing turbo-generators, the sizes ranging from 500 
to 7,500 kilowatts. It is also producing gas engines of 
500 to 5,000-horse power, having turned out an aggre- 
gate of 189,350 horse power in gas engines. The presi- 
dent also reported briefly on many other kinds of ma- 
chinery produced by his company, such as flour mill 
machinery, electrical apparatus, saw mill machinery, en- 
gines, pumps, hydraulic turbines and cement machinery 
of various descriptions. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 





FACTORY STOCK 





CALIFORNIA and WESTERN 


WHITE PINE 


SHOP AND BETTER 
Large Assortment. 





Dry Stock. 





A line will bring our prices 


by return mail. 
W:-I;MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 


AND WHOLESALERS 





Quincy, Mlinois. 








Oregon Pine ougus rir; 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R. McCORMICK & CO. 


Cable Address “‘Charmick.” 


Room 130 Hansford Block, 
on Geittnanin Siaah. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











ceuectep Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Wash. 





Mills at Covington, Wash. 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 

















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cont of nv“aber of feet at A ven price. Absolutely correct. 
Xead for illuaarated booklet. CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago- 
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' RATE DOES NOT ADVANCE 


10c per cwt. Nov.’ 1st 


So let us have your orders for any- 
thing you want or will need in tim- 
bers or other west coast lumber. 
In buying 


FIR TIMBERS 


now such as we manufacture you not 
only get an edge on the: price, but 
also get timbers made to support the 
stiffest kind of a talk you'd care to 
make a customer. 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 


1502 Fisher Building. 907 No. 18 Broadway. 








CHICAGO OFFICE, | NEW YORK OFFICE, 





Are Try mete 
Red C 
You Shingles in 


Re ady? Straight Cars. 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
56x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 


34x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
34%4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 
Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D.; 
JA. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; KR. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 


For Immediate Shipment: 


Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consteting of wide 1”, 1%", 
14" & 2”. Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


SBUETEREESE EEE CESERESSERS 











We Want to Sell You 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because we have a brand that we believe 
will please your trade and make you a 
permanent customer of ours. We refer 
particularly to our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 


Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jijeicrinan tetecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, lL 





Karl Forchheimer, of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
was in Chicago this week. Mr. Forchheimer was en 
route to New, Orleans and on his way stopped a few 
days in New York and at Niagara Falls as well.as 
in Chicago. From here it was his intention to go 
- direct to the Crescent City, where the American branch 
of the exporting firm of Hugo Forchheimer is lo- 
eated. Mr. Forchheimer was in this country for some 
time several years ago and when he returned to Ger- 
many it was not his intention to remain there, but 
his father’s death prevented his return to America 
as soon as he expected. It is his purpose to remain 
in the United States until next February and while 
here he will look over some stocks with the view of 
making purchases for his home trade. He reported 
that business in Germany is rather quiet, but of a 
steady charcter. Since his return to Germany Mr. 
Forechheimer has married and his wife is accompany- 
ing him on this trip. 
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DIVERTED SHIPMENTS COSTLY. 


AusTIN, Tex., Oct. 29.—Judge C. A. Wilcox, of the 
Twenty-sixth district court, rendered judgment last week 
against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 
for $29,000 damages in favor of James A. Thompson 
for the refusal and failure of the railroad named to 
transport fifty-eight shipments of lumber by a certain 
route as directed, which would have saved the plaintiff 
from paying excessive freight rates. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial ie of Current Market Conditions 
* See page 35. 


The demand for consumptive purposes only is gov- 
erning the lumber trade in Chicago at present, and 
there is a total absence of speculation. Orders are 
coming in slowly but steadily from all sections, and 
while the impression is general that the country 
yards are only buying what they’ absolutely need 
to fill the current demand in their respective sec- 
tions, there is a good volume of business. No change 
in this situation is expected for a month at least, as 
the demand during the winter months is always very 
light. No departure from the absolute consumptive 
demand for lumber is anticipated until such a time 
as financial and business conditions throughout the 
central west make a decided change. The most en- 
couraging feature of the situation is the announce- 
ment of mills north, south and west that they intend 
to curtail production for several months during the 
winter, and hold on to their stocks until reasonable 
prices can be secured for them. A few of the yellow 
pine mills in the south, as well as the hardwood mills, 
are endeavoring to dispose of stocks on hand at a 
sacrifice in order that they may realize on their in- 
vestment, but even at the low prices quoted in such 
instances they are finding it diflicult to get orders 
in Chicago. The fact that the hardwood mills in the 
south are cutting down production to a certain ex- 
tent will probably stimulate prices on those items 
to some extent, as there has been a steady although 
light demand for almost all thé hardwoods, and a 
very slight reduction in prices. Chicago lumbermen 
believe that market conditions will remain practically 
the same until the spring demand for lumber of all 
kinds opens up, when there will be an increase in 
prices of many items in the list, and that all next 
year will show a very active demand will character- 
ize the market. 

Reports from retail yards throughout the central 
west indicate that in some sections, the farmers are 
not doing the usual amount of building, and are in- 
clined to hold off until conditions for next year 
are more clearly shown. Although this means that 
there will be a larger investment than usual in the 
spring, there has been no effect on the market at 
this time. The farmers have almost all received 
money for their crops, and have placed it on de- 
posit, waiting future developments in the financial 
and business situation in the country. The difficulty 
in securing loans in the larger cities has practically 
put a stop to extensive building work of all kinds, 
with a corresponding depressing effect on the lum- 
ber trade. Not only has this been true in Chicago, 
but in other cities in this section where the erection 
of large buildings which had been planned during 
the summer has been postponed until spring. 

The hardwood market, with a few exceptions, is 
very quiet although there seems to be a better un- 
dertone, and a very fair demand for a number of 
items in the list. Hardwood mills in the south are 
making some price concessions in order to dispose of 
their stocks, while others are closing down for thirty 
to sixty days until they are able to dispose of their 
stocks at fair prices. The situation in the west re- 
mains practically unchanged and will continue so 
until the freight rate question is finally settled. The 
demand for California woods is strong in this market 
and inquiries are coming in freely. For north coast 
lumber the demand is light, and as many of the mills 
are closed down, there will be no developments be- 
fore the first of the year. 

No improvement has been shown in the car sit- 
uation either in the west or in the south, and this 
has had much to do with the closing down of many 
mills in both sections. Some yards in the south 
report that all available space had been filled with 
lumber and it was necessary for them to close down 
until they could get cars to ship orders north and east. 
A feature of the local situation is a total absence 
of all railroad buying either in western woods or in 
yellow pine. The railroads are receiving practically 
no orders for new cars, and as a result are holding 
off as long as possible before making their contracts 
for a lumber supply during next year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments, 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 26. 











- Lumber. Shingles. 
ea ESA eee a Sere ae ee 52,365,000 9,130,000 
NE Ci He.0. Sins an 0s b40s adbelbcd 52,266,000 7,582,000 
err er 99,000 1,548,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BLL S Shcks dats wad w0 beet es ee 2,104,488,000 391,219,000 
I yp Ss sw alee tose bas bet 1 ,933,224,000 501,006,000 
ST rr ee ee “471, Te «" aweedicmes 
ce ee eT a Et, of ae 109,787,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 26. - oe 
Lumber. Shingles. 
RUN 5a he es nase aAte ole, 6 bin .ba sae 15,090,000 6, 27 3.000 
BOD vied py weds s oc cek ob ce uisid'es 17,982,000 5,992,000 
DOD S55 ep seems ae oe be kembarees a82,6 000 
eT er ee ee Pee ee pA! rere 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OE OEE ee ere Sass ss 845,809,000 392,494,000 
1906 ..... CHEAT Needed essed 868,500,000 420,151,000 
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RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended October 26........ 14.350,000 - ..cccccocs 
From January 1 to October 26. 338,275,000 18,874,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended October 30 were: 


CLAss— No. Value. 
UMGer SLGOO cc cccoccsnsnccnceccsecene 10 6,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 5 8 189,400 

5,000 and under PN axe ple otesaeidee ame 23 149,200 
10,000 and under aa 11 165,000 
25,000 and under WINDS + 6.00 5:00. 4.4 010s 1 35,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 50,000 
Ryerson, Joseph, office and warehouse..... 1 200,000 

NE, Sa satcss saad ahs oe aba 124 $ 794,600 
Average valuation for week......... enn J 

Totals previous week.............6. 157 1,071,850 
Totals corresponding week 1906..... 158 972,750 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 1907....... 7,000 55,444,220 
Totals corresponding period 1906....7,059 54,990,787 
Totals corresponding period 1905....5,981 53,893,925 
Totals corresponding period 1904....4,707 35,124,145 
Totals corresponding period 1903....4,482 34,081,515 
Totals corresponding period 1902....4,388 43,724,115 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The condition of northern pine in this 
market continues as strong if not stronger than it 
has been for the last month. The announcement that 
some mills will curtail production has put life into 
the market, and prices are being firmly held, with a 
slightly advaneing tendency. Yards here have com- 
paratively small supplies on hand, and receipts are 
slow. No concessions of any kind are being made 
by the northern mills. The only weakness in the 
market is on the sizes and grades used in ear build- 
ing, and as the supply of these grades is not large 
here the market is not materially affected. Inch 
stock of all grades is in strong demand, and none 
of the yards are able to fill the orders which they 
are receiving for sap boards of all sizes. 

V——_—O OOo 

Minneapolis, Minn. While demand is not as strong 
as it was a year ago at this season, it is somewhat 
improved and is considered satisfactory. The large 
retail concerns are still out of the market except for 
an occasional car and. wholesalers claim that they 
are acting in concert to some extent with the inten- 
tion of breaking the market. However, there is a 
steady trade from other sources that keeps things 
going, and mills here report as many orders as they 
are able to get ears to ship. The country districts all 
over the northwest are in good shape, having had a 
fine spell of warm, bright weather for finishing up 
threshing, and it is pretty well out of the way. Lum- 
ber piles have been drying out in good shape for 
shipment, and stocks are in better shape than they 
were. Sawing along the river mills is about at an 
end, and another week is expected to see practically 
the end of the season. Prices are about as before, 
with an occasional easy spot on some long item. 





BEB Be 
New York. The situation here is slow and develop- 
ments the last week certainly have not tended to pro- 
mote the putting out of many new orders. Prices are 
firm under the circumstances and every retailer and 
manufacturer seems to be holding off until the last 
possible moment. The main favorable feature seems 
to be that stocks are low and when an improvement 
starts in it ought to be on a very good basis. F 
oe 
Buffalo, N. Y. The white pine trade is pretty good, 
even if it has to be reported not of the best. The con- 
sumer needs lumber and as a rule he will buy white 
pine if he wants it, no matter what the trade outlook 
is. There is certainly no letting up of prices in the 
saw mill districts and the bareness of the mill yards 
there quite warrants the stiff prices, if they are to pre- 
vail anywhere. It is safe to say that the seller who 
lets prices down much is in need of money. 


—_—— 


Toledo, Ohio. Receipts of white pine have dropped 
off a trifle during the last week but the price has 
not shown any disposition to vacillate. The demand 
has been fairly good and values have been corre- 
spondingly firm. This is especially true throughout 
the territory surrounding the city itself. In Toledo 
the trade has been visibly affected by local influences 
which have caused a lull in the eall for lumber of all 
kinds, 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. The market is as firm as can be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Prices are fair but 
are subject to fluctuation when good sized orders 
are under consideration. Arrivals from the east are 
plentiful and wholesalers report little difficulty in dis- 
posing of the stock at good prices. Yards, however, 
are earrying pretty good supplies and are in no hurry 
about the future supply, and the immediate condi- 
tions are not holding out much encouragement for 
construction lumber. It will probably be well into 
the spring before any material improvement is noted. 

—eeaeae 

Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber is 
gaining strength. This is due in part to the fact that 
the spruce mills are shutting down and some of those 
now running are not in a position to accept new 
business where prompt delivery is necessary. Several 
sales of frames 9 inches and under for quick shipment 
have been reported as high as $23, but orders can still 





be placed at $21.50 to $22 where delivery can be 
delayed somewhat. Random in this market is still 
in rather quiet demand, but from outside of Boston a 
fair volume of business is reported. Spruce matched 
boards continue firmly held. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The pole market is quieter than it has 
been for some time, although orders are coming in 
from the telephone and telegraph companies. The rail- 
road demand showed a decided falling off during the 
week. Some trouble is being experienced by the 
yards in getting white cedar poles to fill their orders, 
as none of the yards had large stocks on hand. Prices 
are unchanged, and although the tendency of the 
market is a little weaker, they will probably be held 
stationary throughout the winter months, as receipts 
will be light during that period. The strongest de- 
mand at present is for smaller size poles and is com- 
ing from the various traction companies in this sec- 
tion of the country, who are ordering freely for ex- 
tensions which they are making. The demand for 
posts continues as strong as ever, and, as supplies are 
light in all the local yards and it is difficult to secure 
new stock, an advance in prices is looked for before 
January. 











Toledo, Ohio. Little is doing in the white cedar 
market, aside from the shingle trade, which has been 
a little dull for some days. The demand for posts is 
still sharp, and all that find their way into this mar- 
ket are taken at high prices. Shipments have been 
light, and it has been difficult to find posts at sellable 
prices. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A better feeling is evidenced in the hard- 
wood market here following the announcement that 
a number of the southern mills intend to close down 
for some time. All yards are carrying good stocks 
of the hardweods with the exception of one or two 
items in the list, of which they are short in certain 
sizes, Prices have shown a slight improvement dur- 
ing the week, and on some items have an advancing 
tendency. Manufacturers are hoiding out for higher 
prices than they have for some time, and the yards 
that neglected to fill their stocks, hoping for lower 
prices during the winter, have been disappointed. In 
some lumber the receipts are considerably above the 
demand, and prices are weak. The car situation has 
had much to do with the decision of a number of the 
southern hardwood mills to close down for a time, 
as they have been unable to secure cars to ship the 
lumber already ordered. This situation, so far as 
transportation facilities are concerned, seems to be 
growing worse instead of better, and some mills are 
weeks behind cn their orders. A few of the smaller 
yards throughout the central west are ordering more 
freely than they have for some time, as they believe 
that hardwood lumber of all kinds has reached its 
lowest price and from now on will advance. Gum of 
all kinds remains about the weakest item in the hard- 
wood list, and a slight improvement has been shown 
in plain sawed white oak. Owing to heavy receipts 
of birch, the price has fallen off to a slight extent, 
but will probably rebound as soon as stocks in the 
yards here are reduced. 

Ash is in fair demand here, and as stocks of almost 
all sizes are lighter than usual, prices are being firmly 
held. The thicker grades are very scarce, with a 
strong demand, and it is believed that there will be 
an advance in prices within a few weeks, as these 
sizes are coming in very slowly. 

Red oak, both plain and quarter sawed, remains firm 
with good demand for small lots. The yards have 
comparatively light stocks, and are sold out of a 
number of sizes. It is believed that this improvement 
in the red oak situation will continue throughout the 
winter, as comparatively little stock is being carried 
by the country yards. Quarter sawed red oak is now 
one of the strongest features of the hardwood market, 
and is advancing steadily. Many mills are making a 
specialty of this now, and the supply in the spring will 
be good. 

The white oak situation remains unchanged. Plain 
sawed in almost all sizes is in light demand, although 
many firms say that they have not shaded prices to 
any material extent. Occasional cars in transit have 
been sold at considerably off list, but as a rule it can 
be said that the market is in a steadier condition than 
for some time. Firsts and seconds are not in demand, 
and are being shaded more frequently than any other 
grades. No. 1 common is recovering from the slump 
of a month or two ago, and as the demand is better 
priées are improving slightly. Quartered white oak in 
all sizes is in active demand and prices are firm. 

The heavy receipts of the last month in birch lum- 
ber in all sizes have had their effect, and there is a 
shading of about $1 from the list in almost all grades. 
At the same time the mills in the north have shipped 
practically all their stock on hand to the larger centers, 
and as there is a brisk demand, prices will soon be- 
come normal. All the yards here are carrying heavy 
stocks at present as they were able to secure them 
at low prices. No reduction in prices is contemplated 
by any of the dealers. 

The movement of cherry is in small lots only, but 
with a fair demand and light supplies in the yards 
here, prices are being firmly maintained. The car 
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Spruce and 
Lumber 


We are in position to furnish 
FIR TIMBERS AND BRIDGE 
Stringers to Good Advantage 








Also All Kinds of Yard Stock. 
Your Inquiries Solicited. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 


Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Fir, Spruce & Cedar Lumber 
Blackwell Lumber Company 


American Bank Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE; 735 Stock Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO.,| 
WwW 








TO MA KE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the tof lumber in any ber of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Abso)-1tely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, Chicas 
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FIR 


Timbers and Joist 


ANY SIZE 
ANY LENGTH 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 





YARD STOCK 
TANK STOCK 
FACTORY STOCK 
EVERYTHING IN FIR 


WRITE US TODAY. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 











R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 

Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building « ompan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade. is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO WRITE US 


Ask for special delivered prices. 
You will get a prompt reply. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
LUMBER AND LATH 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber 
MILLS—RENTON, WASH. 


Bonds-Foster Lumber Co., 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 











7 
Fir and Cedar Lumber—————-Cedar Shingles 


FIR TIMBERS 


On Short Notice and General Yard Stock. 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
Mills at 


Roy and Tolt, Wash. Seattle, Wash. 


We use Telecode. 
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THE HERRON COMPANY 
_.FIR LUMBER _ 


SEATTLE—WASHINGTON 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘zoucsc the American 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago. Ill. 





shortage has had the effect of making receipts light, 
and none of the yards have more than they will need 
to carry them through the next month. 

Rock elm is light both in supply and demand, and 
prices are being maintained. 

Little or no improvement has been noted in the gum 
market here and the supplies in the yards are lighter 
than ever before. The better grades are not called for, 
while there is a fairly good demand for such grades as 
can be used in box manufacture. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Basswood is scarce here and no change in prices has 
been noted. 

The demand is heavy for almost all grades of hard 
maple, especially in the thicker sizes. The floor 
manufacturers are taking everything that is coming 
in which is suitable for their use, and thicker sizes 
are being asked for by the agricultural implement 
manufacturers. 

SABO 


St. Louis, Mo. Advices from the south this week 
state that the hardwood mills throughout the south- 
ern producing belt, especially in the cotton country, 
are closing down. The demand has shown quite a 
steady increase during the week. Many of the dealers 
in St. Louis have reported that their sales are fully 
up to the standard, and will compare very favorably 
with the sales for October, 1906. Prices are quite 
firm and are bound to advance with the curtailment of 
the output at the mills. The local dealers are in good 
shape with reference to stock, and are able to get ears 
for prompt shipment. 

ee 

Memphis, Tenn. The financial stringency which has 
developed during the last few days is a factor that 
tends to restrict new business, but, taken all in all, 
the financial stress has had less depressing influence 
on the lumber situation than might have been antici- 
pated. Shipments of lumber from interior points 
are very small, due in part to the unsatisfactory car 
situation and in part to the unwillingness of local 
wholesalers to increase their stocks materially since 
shipments from Memphis are relatively light. Oak is 
reported to be holding its own extremely well. The 
demand for this in both plain and quarter sawn is 
reported as better. Ash does not show quite so much 
snap as recently, but there is not mueh of this for 
sale. The movement of poplar and cypress is restricted 
by limited offerings. There is a good call for cotton- 
wood and this lumber is extremely well maintained as 
to values. Gum is reported as weak, with offerings 
from the interior increasing and consumers disposed 
to operate freely. Export demand for all hardwood 
lumber is very quiet. 

ee ad 

Minneapolis, Minn. The main business at present is 
in the line of oak and birch. Red oak seems scarce 
and is strong in price, while offerings of plain white 
oak from the south indicate something of a surplus in 
this stock. Birch is still freely offered, but stocks are 
diminished to an extent that does not call for weak- 
ness in this wood. Basswood fit for shipment is be- 
ing held back for higher prices, and there is little 
else on the market except flooring. The lower grades 
of flooring sell at list, but clears are somewhat off. 

New York. New business in hardwood lines is of 
fairly good volume but the demand is not what it 
ought to be. The financial situation has been the 
all absorbing topic this week and there is a decided 
tendency on the part of consumers to wait until the 
situation is righted and see what the prospects are 
for negotiating usual fall loans, Trim manufacturers 
reported a substantial increase in the call for hard- 
wood trim, but the money market will surely prevent 
any inerease in new buildings for some time and this 
is to be regretted because builders were reporting a 
betterment in the loan market and some good sized 
buildings were contemplated. Manufacturing trade is 
firm and the demand is sufficient to keep the arriv- 
ing hardwood stocks moving on a satisfactory basis. 
At the same time, there is no concealing the fact 
that wholesalers could handle much more business 
than they are getting. Chestnut and oak are firm 
and ash and basswood are brisk. 

neem 

Buffalo, N. Y. In spite of a large amount of knock- 
ing that the hardwood trade has to stand, along with 
other lumber, there is a pretty good demand for it and 
dealers who are holding the reins closely are con- 
vinced*that a good profit can always be made upon 
everything, even though the buyer is bound that every 
wood, from oak down, is off in price. Dealers are 
much at odds, though, as to the activity of the various 
woods, some saying that birch ts doing well, while 
others call it very quiet. It is agreed that thick maple 
is quite active and that quartered oak sells well. 

ODD LL LIL 

Baltimore, Md. The general condition of the hard- 
woods is most encouraging. So far as can be learned, 
values have receded little, if any, and the demand 
remains active, especially with respect to the higher 
grades. Oak is moving with comparative freedom, 
and the Wall street disturbances seem to have had 
no effect upon the general situation. Ash, chestnut 
and other woods are all selling freely, with stocks 
not in excess of the requirements and most of the 
mills busy. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Business is moving along quietly 
and steady, and while the demand is not as brisk 
as could be wished, everybody is doing business. 
The trade in the local territory is somewhat slow, 
owing to the prevailing dullness in many of the 


woodworking industries, some of which have been 
shortening their working forces. The shipping side of 
the lumber trade is fairly good, some of the larger 
concerns claiming to be busy. There is a quiet tone 
to the demand for export, and little is being done in 
this market by buyers for the foreign trade. At this 
season last year, when both stocks and shipping fa 
cilities were out of the running, there was apparently 
a stirring demand, now that conditions are in splendid 
shape to do business, the demand is very quiet. There 
is always a sale, however, for good figured quarter- 
sawed white oak, which is not so very plentiful, owing 
to the fact that furniture manufacturers prefer using 
white oak in both plain and quartered. Owing to 
the high price of ash, wagon and carriagemakers are 
buying maple for framing, and more maple is being 
sold here than ever before. Plain and quartered red 
oak are in good supply, and the stock at this place is 
adequate to meet all demands. The demand for chest 
nut continues fair for all grades. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. ‘The hemlock market here shows a little 
better tone than it has for some time, and prices are 
steadier. The yards here are well stocked in almost 
all sizes, although one or two of the larger yards re- 
port that their stocks in one or two of the larger 
sizes are light, and they fear that they will be unable 
to fill them before next spring. Competition of yellow 
pine is being felt to a considerable extent in the hem- 
lock market, and no material advance in prices is 
looked for until the yellow pine market gets on a 
firmer basis. Orders from the country yards indicate 
that in many instances yellow pine is being ordered 
in place of hemlock. Selling prices f. 0. b, Chicago, 
subject to some reductions in large lots, are about as 
follows: 2x4—10, $21.25; 2x6—12 and 14, $20; 2x6—10, 
$21.25; 2x6—12 and 14, $20; 2x10—10, $21.50; 2x10— 
12 and 14, $20. 

PPA IOI 

New York. The demand in hemlock has been bet- 
ter than other lines the last week, particularly from 
suburban yards, and wholesalers report were it not 
for the car shortage they could report a good _ busi- 
ness for October. The fact remains, however, that 
retailers are ordering very cautiously and any in- 
ducement offered in the way of slight shading in 
the list prices does not have much effect in increas 
ing the volume of orders. It is reported that several 
of the manufacturers have conferred on this matter 
and have agreed it is just as well to hold the mar- 
ket back feeling within a comparatively short time 
they will get better prices for their stocks. 

BOOP 

Buftalo, N. Y¥. Somebody predicts that hemlock 
will be lower next year than it is now, for he holds 
that yellow pine can be produced at a profit consider- 
ably lower than it is yet and when that comes lower 
it is at once a competitor of hemlock. The city de- 
mand for hemlock is of the best, the only drawback 
being the lack of cars. New logs are coming in and 
searee sizes are being filled in. 





Boston, Mass. There is no weakness in prices of 
hemlock boards. Eastern clipped have sold at $21, 
although it is reported some business is still being 
done at a little less. Pennsylvania hemlock is firm, but 
demand is not active. ’ 

OBB 

Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock has been active for several 
days. The demand outside of the city and in the 
surrounding territory has been exceptionally good and 
prices have held their own. Several sales have been 
reported of short lengths at about $19.50, while 16- 
foot stuff is said to be drawing about $1 more. Some 
of the dealers assert that a part of the increased de 
mand is due to the fact that North Carolina pine is 
not giving the best of satisfaction as a bill stuff. 
While it was favorably received here for a time, it is 
said that it does not seem to stand exposure and that 
as a result there has been much annoyance and loss 
from warping and twisting. 

Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The market has been fairly good 
with prices holding well and in about the same con 
dition as heretofore reported. 

BP 

Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock is much firmer and sales 
are more frequent. Mills are firm in quoting on new 
business and have enough orders to keep them com- 
fortably busy for some time to come. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The market on poplar has shown consid- 
erable improvement in price and demand during the 
week. As the yards here are not earrying heavy 
stocks, they are able to sustain prices at list. The 
demand for box material is stronger than for some 
time, and many of the yards have been compelled to 
turn down orders for this class of lumber. The better 
grades are in fairly good demand and it is expected 
that prices will be firmly upheld throughout the winter. 





Buffalo, N. Y. And now the buyer is bound that 
poplar, and especially low grade, is off in price, though 
nobody pretends that there is any more stock than 
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there was. It has become the practice if a single sale 
at reduced prices, from whatever reason, is made to 
claim that it establishes a cut price and poplar seems 
not to be hard enough-to find yet to escape the éharge. 
—eeaea 

Boston, Mass. Demand for poplar, while not active, 
is enough to keep prices firmly maintained. In fact, 
even though business is dull, it is doubtful if mills 
would make concessions as their stocks of desirable 
lumber ready for shipment are small. One inch is 
held at $59 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md. The poplar movement is perhaps 
somewhat smaller than it has been, but it still de- 
velops impressive proportions, while the range of 
values that has prevailed for some time past is al- 
most wholly unimpaired. The lower grades are easy, 
but high grade lumber commands good prices and 
the mills are not overloaded with stocks. Of course, 
the high cost of production tends to narrow profits, 
but it also serves to keep the market steady and the 
general feeling is that the demand will increase ma- 
terially before very long. 

i el 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Poplar is one of the most active 
woods in the Cincinnati hardwood market, especially 
is this the case in the local trade, owing to the large 
number of carriage and wagon manufactories in this 
immediate vicinity. Fine wide and clear stock is held 
at fancy prices. While there is conceded to be a 
pretty good supply in sight, the bulk is of the lower 
grades. Prices are holding firm, and no concessions are 
being made. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 








Chicago. Now that the injunction asked for by 
the lumbermen of Oregon and Washington has been 
granted by the federal court, the condition of ali 
western lumber is expected to improve rapidly. Dur- 
ing the last month it has been impossible for western 
mill men to tell what they could do, and most of them 
have been refusing to receive orders except condi- 
tionally on the advanced freight rate going into ef- 
fect. Now that it is certain that this rate will not 
go into effect for a time at least they will begin fill- 
ing orders as rapidly as possible. It is expected that 
the old rate will be allowed to stand until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finally decides the mat- 
ter. It is impossible to say much concerning the mar- 
ket here until the operation of the injunction is seen. 
As soon as the lumbermen find out its full extent they 
will be able to make plans for the future. During the 
week the market on all western lumber has been ex- 
tremely dull, with few inquiries being received. Rail- 
road buying of fir has been light. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The market here has been ab- 
solutely at a standstill during the last week. Both 
the wholesale and retail trade have been uncertain on 
account ef the rate advance situation, and have been 
waiting for some definite word on that subject before 
taking action. Up to Monday there was some rush 
business done to take advantage of the old rate, and 
wires were sent ordering cars to be loaded out be- 
fore November 1, but in most cases it was impossible 
to comply with these orders, and they came to noth- 
ing. Dealers here expect trade to be rather slow 
now until after the holidays. 

Portland, Ore. The market is decidedly uncertain 
because of the car freight question. Local mills are 
filling their yards but maintain prices on material for 
home consumption. California seems to offer no bet- 
ter inducements than a week ago although there has 
been a little improvement in the quantities set afloat. 
Outside mills are quoting various prices and some 
decline quoting at all until some sort of a basis is 
given to work upon. Under existing conditions there 
is no basis. The foreign market is fairly good with in- 
creasing business as a result of more effort in that 
line owing to the inability to carry on extensive busi- 
ness with markets east of the Rockies. Logs are firm 
at former prices but loggers say they have not the 
heart to raise prices in view of the plight in which 
the lumbermen have been placed by the railroads. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are weaker with 
prices uncertain. “Orders and inquiries are inclined to 
be scarce, state dealers. In view of the extreme ear 
shortage, the four months’ shut down of the mills 
which begins November 1, and other conditions, it is 
hard to see how shingles are going to be very cheap 
this winter, however. 





Seattle, Wash. Lumber orders are not improved 
over last week. There has been a better rail offer- 
ing from the southwest but shipments are hard to that 
territory because the Northern Pacifie refuses to let 
cars off its own line and the supply of foreigns and 
Burlington is insufficient. Other rail markets are 
unimproved. There is little coastwise ‘business now 
and cargo mills are not overstocked with orders. The 
list is still off but orders offered at less than cost of 
production are being turned down and the stock will 
be held to await the outcome of the rate fight. 





Kansas City, Mo. The spruce, fir and cedar trade 
so far as this market is concerned is in status quo* 
this week. The jobbers here are not accepting any 
business pending the result of the hearing in the rate 





case, after which they will know whether the ad- 
vances in freight rates will take effect November 1 
or be postponed indefinitely by order of the court. 
The car supply is reported bad and shipments this 
month have been very limited. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The sale of Washington fir has been 
stimulated much of late by the fear that the increased 
freight will cut much of the trade off. It has come 
to be a favorite wood with those who have used it, 
either for its finishing qualities or strength as a substi- 
tute for oak and ash. Washington spruce is in the 
same trade as a cheaper wood. This market does not 
buy much of red cedar but in shingles, which have for 
several years made the shingle prices entire. 


Inland Empire Woods. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The market here on western 
stuff is stagnant pending a determination of the rate 
question. It is evident to the trade here that there 
will be a fair demand for shop and finish lumber from 
the western pine mills for the next few months. 











California Pines and Redwood. 





Chicago. The demand for California woods remains 
active and prices are unchanged. California manu- 
facturers are not affected to so large an extent by 
the advance in freight rates and are carrying on 
their business without reference to the advance. The 
car shortage is the most disagreeable feature of this 
business and the commission men are having difficulty 
in getting their orders promptly forwarded. 





Kansas City, Mo. The California mills have had 
no trouble in getting cars, and shipments have been 
prompt as a rule this fall. The redwood mills are 
handling a nice line of business with due promptness. 
Just now the California people are awaiting impa- 
tiently the result of the injunction proceedings re- 
garding the proposed advance in rates from the coast. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The sellers of various Pacific coast 
woods are quite inclined to set their specialties well 
ahead of any others, as it happens that next to nobody 
sells them all. While there is not much California 
white pine used here, the more popular sugar pine is 
doing well if it is to be had and those who are push- 
ing redwoods are pleased with the good demand and 
the comparatively rapid movement of cars from the 
territory that produces it. Prices are favorable to the 
jobber. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. The only improvement noted in the south- 
ern pine situation here has been a slightly firmer 
tendency in prices, due to the car shortage through- 
out the south, which has resulted in a curtailment of 
receipts. Southern pine mills in almost every section 
report that they are unable to get cars to fill their 
orders and orders are only being taken here conditional 
on an indefinite delay in delivery. The announcement 
that a number of the southern pine mills would close 
down for thirty or sixty days and that others would 
curtail their production has up to the present not 
improved the situation so far as prices are concerned. 
Piece stuff of all sizes continues the weakest feature 
of the market, showing a light demand and the prices 
in a demoralized condition. Southern mills are using 
every effort to dispose of their stocks but have put 
an end to the slashing of prices which went on for 
some time. It is true that an occasional car in tran- 
sit is sold at from $6 to $7 below list, but as a rule 
yellow pine in almost all grades is being disposed of 
here at prices which are not more than $2.50 to $3 
below list. Stocks in this city have been reduced 
to some extent by the light receipts. The car shortage 
seems to be the only thing which has prevented the 
market here from being flooded with yellow pine, as 
almost all the southern mills have large stocks on hand 
and are anxious to dispose of them before winter. 
Railroad buying of all kinds has come to an abrupt 
end and no more railroad orders are looked for until 
new contracts are made in January. The only rail- 
road orders of any kind which are coming in now are 
for small loads which are needed for completing some 
old contract. The demand for southern pine flooring 
in the better grades is the only redeeming feature of 
the market and on this prices are being firmly main- 
tained. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine situation continues 
to present its usual puzzle. Theoretically, everything 
would indicate a stronger demand and better prices, 
but actual conditions are that the demand is very un- 
satisfactory, and prices continue at a very low ebb. 
Dimension stock continues to sell at heavy conces- 
sions, and all other items seem to be effected in sym- 
pathy with this item. Most of the retail dealers re- 
port a fair business, but they also report fair stocks, 
and the fact that the market has continued down- 
ward for the last several weeks has discouraged buy- 
ers to a point where they seem determined to wait un- 
til the bottom has been reached before placing any 
further orders. This has checked buying activity and 
has aided materially in further demoralizing the price 
situation. It is to be hoped that after November 1 



















GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
of words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a definite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 


or paint for repairing is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kindof guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up-to it too. 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color Makers, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Established 1868. 
Originators of Barn Paint. 
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Fastern Office : 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST PAUL 8 TACOMA LUMBER C0, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
E. G. GRIGGS. 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. & Treas. 
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We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER CO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co , Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Our Catalog has 
been mailed 


Did you get yours 


or was it side-tracked before 
reaching you? More than 
280 pages of the best line 
of Engineering Specialties 
on the market. today—fully 
itlustrated and full of valua- 
ble information to every 
Power user. 

Write us TODAY if you 
require extra copies or if 
your copy was side-tracked. 

Did you ask your jobber about 


rowel Valves before you or- 
ed that last lot? 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New York, 95 Liberty St. 
Philadelphia, 618 Arch St. 
Boston. 23940 Causeway St. 
Pittsburg, 4.9 Fulton Bldg. 











Flooring Ceiling, Bevel Siding 

and Finish. Long Timbers, 

Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
CED A Bevel Siding, Finish 
and Shingles. 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


L «09-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











‘WOOD PIPE STAVES | 


= For Continuous 


a erga | Water Pipe. 
COMLY & KIRK, 














bg SS Tacoma, Wash. , 
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MONTANA, IDAHO, E, WASHINGTON, 
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Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, iron oR 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH ipano stocks 


and get prompter shipments, and save the 
long over-mountain haul. WRITE US on 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE, 


WE FURNISH 


. WISCONSIN WHITE CEDAR 
AND IDARD RED Cegaw’ FENCE Posts. 








IDAHO ann WESTERN 


| WHITE PINE LUMBER. 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manufacturers, Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 
LACLEDE, IDAHO. 


























WESTERN PINE LUMBER 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 




















| a reaction will set in, and that improvement will be 
noticeable all along the line. As a whole, the yellow 
pine situation is very unsatisfactory and discourag- 
ing for this season of the year, without any satisfac- 
tory explanation as to why this condition exists. 





Kansas City, Mo. Reports on the car supply in 
the south are conflicting. Some mills have not re- 
ceived more than 25 to 30 percent of their car re- 
quirements this month, while others have received 
as much as 60 to 70 percent. This accounts for re- 
ports in some cases that cars are fairly plentiful, and 
in others that the supply is bad. The shortage gener- 
ally is not as pronounced as expected, but had the 
demand been normally heavy through the season the 
complaint regarding delayed orders would have been 
more pronounced. The “October demand has been 
fairly active, but not up to the average for this 
mouth. The dealers have bought hesitatingly, and the 
weak and unsettled condition of the market has given 
them no incentive to place orders for any stock not 
needed, and for the rest of the year their purchases 
will be limited to actifal needs. Prices show no im- 
provement. 





New Orleans, La. Reports continue rather encour- 
aging than otherwise. Inquiries are fairly brisk and 
some of the mills report fair sales. The business is 
not big and many manufacturers realize the wisdom 
of. curtailment. One or two have been forced to shut 
down on account of car famine. The smaller mills 
that were closed down earlier in the season will likely 
remain so for some time to come, and all this will 
ease the strain, which might otherwise become bur- 
densome. Car manufacturers are said to be taking a 
livelier interest in the market and in some sections 
flooring is said to be moving readily. Prices are badly 
shaded. The export situation is not as bright as it 
was ten days ago. European quotations are reported 
depressed and the market unsupported. South Ameri- 
ean schedules are about as last week. 

PP 

New York. While the general run of business is 
fair, wholesalers in this market are generally of the 
opinion that the effort to curtail the output of yellow 
pine is a wise precaution, because so far as this mar- 
ket is concerned, the immediate outlook is not very 
encouraging and while there will be some substantial 
business put out, the increase hoped for will not 
materialize for some time. There are good ship- 
ments of stock coming into the market and these 
are bringing fair prices. At the same time, re- 
tailers are not in the mood to consider large pur- 
chases, and prefer to buy slowly, leaving the fu- 
ture to take care of itself and are perfectly willing 
to assume the risk of a rising market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The longieaf pine trade is doing as 
well as the general situation will permit, as the natu- 
ral demand for it is good. None of the consumers has 
stopped cutting it up and there is no prospect of it 
right away, for the rule is an extension of the field of 
this wood into both white pine and hardwood domains, 
on account of the price. This section uses a liberal 
emount of southern pine flooring, but receives it ready 
finished, which is not the case with other flooring. It 
is also beginning to go into boxes, especially for ends. 

Boston, Mass. The market for mill timbers is rather 
quiet and prices in all cases are not firmly held. On 
large sizes no concessions are reported, but the smaller 
sizes in some cases have been offered at lower values. 
Flooring is in moderate demand. Some of the south- 
ern mills are well filled up with orders, but there 
are several that have been seeking new business. 
Heart face edge grain is quoted at $48.50 to $50, and 
flat grain A at $30.50 to $31. 





Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine is very quiet in so far 
as the local trade is concerned. Prices have eased off 
little, and dealers as well as manufacturers seem to 
be in a hopeful frame of mind. The latter point to 
the fact that the railroads are unable to handle all 
the freight offered as showing the utter inadequacy 
of their equipment, and assert that the requirements 
in this direction and the condition of road beds, to- 
gether with the need of larger and more stations, 
will sooner or later force them into the market again, 
though théy have either stopped buying now or ma- 
terially curtailed their purchases. Collections are 
said to be fairly easy and the financial flurry is re- 
ported to have made no change in the situation. Its 
effect was not felt here at all or only in a very mild 
degree, and the hopeful outlook has not been in any 
way impaired by recent developments. 





Toledo, Ohio. The receipts of yellow pine have 
fallen off considerably recently, due to the shortage 
of cars in that vicinity. The result has been that 
while prices are still uncertain, it ‘is the general 
opinion that there will be a general stiffening up 
of prices in the near future, unless transportation fa- 
cilities become more favorable soon. 





Cleveland, Ohio. General weakness prevails in the 
yellow pine market, but there is an apparent greater 
volume of trade and the prospects are for a strength- 
ening and better condition in a short time. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The yellow pine market is better on 
the whole, a larger volume in all sizes being called 
for, but prices are stationary and there is a lack of 
sufficient demand to bolster up the price list to best 





prices. However, this is a prospect that is looked 
forward to by conservative dealers for the spring. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Boston, Mass. While a fair demand is in progress 
for North Carolina pine it is reported that some 
of the mills are not holding firmly to asking prices. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine condi- 
tions are about the same as they have been for 
some time past. Stocks are being called in consid- 
erable quantities, but the arrivals are also large, so 
that the accumulations remain undiminished, and the 
range of prices is depressed. The financial disturb 
ance has not affected business here to any extent, 
collections being better than might be expected, but 
an air of quiet nevertheless hangs over the trade 
and‘no material expansion is looked for. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Quiet, but generally steady, with 
nobody in actual want for lack of orders. The buying 
movement is well distributed and while not particu- 
larly active seems sufficient to absorb all the stuff 
that can be moved under present conditions. Conces- 
sions in some lines are reported. The recent advances 
and shadings of list are explained on the theory that 
the manufacturers are adjusting themselves to altered 
conditions of supply and demand. Prices have been 
shoved up slightly on items which are in scarce supply 
and moving most actively, and reduced other quota 
tions in the hope of stimulating the movement of 
sluggish lines of stock. Car service on the lines 
serving the Louisiana mills is again very poor. 
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Chicago. The cypress market in Chicago has been 
dull during the week with practically no demand for 
anything in the list. Some inquiries are being re 
ceived for thick tank stock, but no change in prices 
has been noted. The advance in New Orleans has, 
up to this time, had no effect on the market here. No 
change in conditions is looked for before spring. 








St. Louis, Mo. The cypress market at this point 
improves slowly but surely. Orders are not coming in 
as fast as dealers would like to see them, but gen 
erally speaking salesmen are able to sell fair bills 
every time they make a trip. There is a freer buy 
ing movement from the retailers this week. There is 
less trouble than formerly in booking orders for fac 
tory stock. Prices hold their own. They will doubt 
less advance as the car shortage becomes more acute. 
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Kansas City, Mo. While Louisiana cypress stocks 
are in somewhat better assortment than a month 
ago, the assortment is by no means complete. It 
is given on good authority that there is a shortage 
on everything over 2-inch stock. This covers all 
grades. Tank stock is in poor assortment. While 
there is a good supply of C and D bevel siding, A and 
B is searce. Lower grades of shingles are being sold 
only in mixed cars, and the larger mills are only 
accepting lath orders in mixed cars. The recent ad- 
vance was on items which are generally scarce at the mills. 
The market is exceptionally firm and cypress is easily the 
firmest of any kind of lumber at the present time. 
The demand for yard stock in this section has been 
quite satisfactory this month, and a fairly active 
demand is looked for in November. 

OOOO 

New York. Little new business is coming in from 
yards, and mill work manufacturers are moderately 
busy and a good demand is coming from this source. 
It is evident, however, that manufacturers have with 
in the last few weeks accumulated considerable 
stocks, because offerings in this market are of a 
larger volume and the price situation is not as 
strong as it was early in the month. For this reason 
consumers are taking no chances and are purchasing 
only enough to move quick business letting their 
stocks run low and feeling secure in the fact that 
for the present they can get enough stock quickly to 
carry the new contracts under consideration. It 
can not be said that the market is of a decidedly 
bearish nature, at the same time there is very little 
new business developing. 

OS OOOO 

Baltimore, Md. The manufacturers of cypress are 
not rushing productions just now, but they have no 
heavy accumulations on hand and report trade gen 
erally to be in fair shape with prices well sustained. 
Of course, the demand does not exceed moderate pro 
portions, some of the large buyers having reduced 
their wants to a minimum, but such purchases are 
only deferred; the present deficiency in movement is 
bound to be made up later by a corresponding ex- 
cess. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The condition of the market for 
cypress at this point is considered fair, there being a 
good demand for heavy tank stock, while the supply in 
the yards is not heavy. Dealers are not complaining, 
but freely claim that they are in condition to do much 
more business than is offering. Factory stock is in 
fair inquiry, though there seems to be a tendency 
among consumers not to buy beyond their actual needs. 
There is no change in prices and no talk along that 
line. 
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_ CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where no page is given the advertisement appears every other week or monthly and may be found ina previous issue. The index letters 
following a name refer to the similarly lettered headings, and indicate under how many heads the name belongs. 
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Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The market is quiet on all grades of 
shingles, although on white cedars prices are firmly 
maintained. Red cedar shingles are dull, although 
stocks are light. The country yards are sending in 
comparatively few orders and the car shortage in tlie 
west is holding down stocks to the minimum. Quota- 
tions on white cedar shingles are extra *A*, $4.35; 
standard A*A*, $3.30. Lath is in light demand at un- 
changed prices. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The approach of a_ higher 
freight rate has caused a rush for transit shingles 
this week, which seems likely to keep up till the 
shingles en route are sold. Dealers having transits 
have not been pushing them, as they are perfectly 
willing to let them come along unsold till the rate 
goes up and prices stiffen. They have been getting 
market price this week without any trouble, com- 
manding $3!30 for stars and $3.80 to $3.85 for clears. 
There has been no sale for shingles on a future deliv- 
ery basis, as no one will sell them except subject to the 
rate advance. 





San Francisco. Redwood shingles are in great de- 
mand at about $2.25 a thousand, California count, at 
ship’s tackle, San Francisco. There is no letup in 
the eastern demand for dry stuff, although it has been 
difficult to secure shingles for drying -fast enough to 
satisfy that market. Production has been keeping up 
fairly well thus far this season. A cargo of 4,500,- 
000 cedar shingles for reshipment by rail to Texas 
has just been received by Sudden & Christenson by 
steamer Homer from Grays harbor. Fir lath are in 
moderate demand at about $2.75 a thousand here, and 
there is a fair supply. 





Seattle, Wash. The demand for shingles is about 
the same. Owing to the probability of a close down 
during November prices are a trifle stiffer than last 
week. Few cars are being delivered for loading at 
the mills. Transits are low. 

Kansas City, Mo. There has not been much change 
in the red cedar shingle situation during the last 
week. Prices are somewhat firmer and there has been 
some improvement in the demand. The supply of 
transits via Billings is less than a week or two ago, 
and for the time being there is an embargo on foreign 
cars via Billings. The jobbers here think the closing 
down of the mills will help to steady the market. 
Cypress shingles of the better grades are in° fair 
supply at the mills, but lower grade shingles are 
still searce and are being shipped in mixed lots only. 

New Orleans, La. Situation unchanged. Prime and 
best eypress shingles going with fair dispatch under 
the stimulus of small price concessions, with the lower 
grades in very low stock. Lath selling readily, with 
some straight cars offered and prices firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is active on ac- 
count of the amount of house building in progress and 
there will be a good demand for them right into the 
winter. Prices are reported firmer than they were, 
but the supply is more general. Instead of being 
nearly all red cedars there is now a good proportion of 
redwoods and the interest in eastern white cedar is 
increasing so fast that it will hereaiter be easy to get 
shingles in that wood. Prospect is good for a winter 
stock, better than last winter. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles hold firm. Cedar extras are 
offered at $4.10 to $4.25. Many mills will not sell 
under $4.20 and a few are holding for the outside 
quotation. Demand for lath continues fairly active 
and prices are well held. Sales for 1% inch lath have 
been made $3.75 and for 15 inch the price generally 
asked is $4, although business is still being done by 
some mills at $3.85. Good slab lath are not in large 
offering, and larger supplies will not be coming for- 
ward until the round wood lath begin to be offered. 

—eeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. Shingles are still a little off, never 
having recovered the loss of a few weeks ago. White 
cedars are in some instances bringing $4.10, and the 
price in no case deviates a great ways from that fig- 
ure, There has been no change in the red cedar mar- 
ket. The local market is still flooded with lath of all 
kinds and its effect is being felt in the low prices. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The cooperage market continues quiet, 
and few orders are coming in from any source. The 
improvement which was looked for at the begin- 
ning of November will probably be postponed. Slack 








barrel staves are the only item in the list that is in 
demand. Thesé are scarce and a little higher, having 
been quoted at $16 to $17 a thousand. Pork and oil 
barrels are extremely dull. Prices quoted are about 
as follows: 6-hoop iron tierces, $1.60; 8-hoop, $1.65 
to $1.6714; pork white oak barrels, $1.60; staves, $40 
to $43; pork barrel staves, $35 to $36; pork hoops, $9 
to $10; hickory box straps, $13 to $14; wood bound 
tierces, $1.75 to $1.7714; tierce hoops, $15 to $16 a 
thousand; flour staves, $10 a thousand for No. 1 elm; 
30-inch elm, $10.25 to $10.50; basswood flour barrel 
heading, 10 to 10% a set; coiled elm hoops, $9.75 to 
$10.25. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥. Jobbers of slack cooperage stock 
say that there is enough to go through the apple crop, 
as it is not as large as it was expected to be, especially 
as farmers are going around the cost of all packages as 
much as possible by marketing more than usual of 
their crop in bulk, it not being quite up to barrel 
grades otten. It is agreed that dry elm staves are 
very searee and not likely to last till the new cut is 
ready for use. All prices of stock are high, but com- 
petition in the city barrel trade has reduced prices 
very low. 





Railroad Ties. 





Chicago. The market in railroad ties is quiet ex- 
cept white oak ties which are searce and in good de- 
mand. The prevailing quotation on white oak ties is 
from 80 to 82 cents, and it is difficult to secure them 
even at this price. Other ties are in good supply with 
prices weak. 





Glass. 


Chicago. The wage question between the unions 
and the independent glass manufacturers remains un- 
settled, and the conference at Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, failed to bring about any solution of the diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, many of the factories have made 
private arrangements with their employees, and are 
now at work. The tendency in prices on all kinds of 
window glass is to saga little,as it is believed that all 
the factories will be in operation within a short time. 
Stocks on hand, both at the factories and in the hands 
of the jobbers, are light. 
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Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

First class hardwood lumber salesman. Do not reply 
unless you understand the business fully, have established 
trade and can make good. ‘To the right party a good open- 
ing. Address “J. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE-TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, 


One of the best suburban yards in Chicago. About 
$50,000 required. 


Address “J. 3,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWMILL FOREMAN 
Or manager of a lumber plant. Can give best of references. 
Had twelve years’ experievce. South preferred. 

Address “J. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ENGINEER WITH CORLISS EXPERIENCE 
And able to keep mill in repair, desires position. Sober 
man. Can come any time. Address 
“BOX 45,” Hurley, Va. 


FOR SALE-AT MONMOUTH, ILL., 
One car of walnut and cherry lumber. Car of oak. 
J. F. CALDWELL. 


N. C. TIMBER FOR SALE. 
Three million feet, $7,000. Ten million, $12,000. Eleven 
million, $16,000. Also larger tracts. 
R. E. PRINCE, Raleigh, N. C. 








WANTED 
In the vicinity of Asheville, N. C., a planing mill foreman. 
State salary expected and give reference. 
Address “J. 7." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE, 
One 6-saw gang edger, complete excepting back table. 
One Greenlee Bros. self feed iron frame rip saw, table 
partly wood. 
In good condition. For further particulars write 
R. CONNOR CO., Stratford, Wis. 


WANT—WHITE PINE & HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
About November 15. Good position to right party. Give 
experience, grading rules familiar with, age and salary 
wanted. CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
Conasauga, Polk County, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE-—WE WILL EXCHANGE 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of information for $20. 
See “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 














Advertisements wil! be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - 7 - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


FOR SALE—OUR ENTIRE PLANT 
Consisting of saw and planing mill. Having been in oper- 
ation only a few years, machinery is up to date and in tip 
top shape. Mill consists of two bands, one gang, two 
double edgers and all other necessary machinery to make a 
complete mill, including machine and blacksmith shop. 

MUELLER LUMBER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED—-YARD FOREMAN 

(at Highland, Cal. Highland is in the orange district of 
Redlands and Highland). Active young man wanted. Must 
have had experience with first class concern and have good 
ideas of values of different grades of lumber used in box 
factory, planing mill, retail lumber yards etc. An energetic, 
ambitious man who can handle a yard force of six to ten 
men and get results required. Wages $100 per month. 
References required. 

BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., Highland, Cal. 


WANTED-SITUATION BY YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in sash, door and interior finish; also whole- 
sale and retail lumber business. Estimator, stenographer 














and used to ee ee 


Address 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


125 MILLION FEET L. L. PINE WITH 
Good new modern 60,000 capacity mill, on good R. R., in 
Louisiana. Land in fee; almost solid body: logging easy. 
Terms to suit purchaser. Proposition good and cheap. 
Address “J. 9," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





130 MILLION FEET LONG LEAF PINE 
In Mississippi. Land in fee; well bulked; logging easy. 
Good new 65,000 capacity mill goes with proposition. Must 
sell. Price and terms right. 

Address “J. 10," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LONG LEAF PINE 
Modern plant with from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet 
well bulked timber. Land in fee. Price and terms right. 

Address “J. 17," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS POSITION. 
Ten years’ experience with all kinds of engines and 
pumps. Strictly sober. 
Address “J. 14.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








PLANING MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years in yellow pine mills. Age 33, married and 
sober. Address we. se 


5,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class planing mill superintendent with some good 
company working North Carolina and yellow pine. 
“J. 


Address 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for 6, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 
use them always use them. Why? Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 
— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR 100,000,000 
To 200,000,000 feet of pine with or without mill in Louisiana 
or Mississippi. 
Address “J. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
In Louisiana. No applications considered unless thoroughly 
competent and references given. Steam loaders and skidders 
in use. Present capacity 120,000 feet log scale daily; will 
soon be doubled. ; 
Address 

















“J. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A | HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Desires position. Employed at present by National inspector. 
Good reason for changing. 
Address “G. 37,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SAW MILL MEN. 
To locate on timber tract that will cut 40,000 feet per acre. 
Must cut 100,000 feet per day. Stumpage 50c to $150 as 
cut. Twenty years’ sawin 





SA. KEAN, 132 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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